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THE GOLD-MINING MADNESS IN THE CITY 


SINCE last autumn the City has witnessed the gradual development 
of what is now widely known as the ‘Mining Boom.’ Though of 
small dimensions in its initial stages, the speculative rise in South 
African and other mining stocks has by degrees assumed dimensions 
which place it foremost among the economic features of the moment, 
and also among the topics of the day. There can scarcely be a 
person in the United Kingdom who is not aware of its existence. 
Everybody speaks of it, or hears others discuss it ; everybody presumed 
to have some means is the recipient of at least five or six mining 
prospectuses a week. The newspapers teem with long advertisements 
containing the prospectuses of new mining companies ; and almost 
every daily journal has conceded a special column to ‘The Mining 
Market,’ which, comet-like, for the time being obscures by its pro- 
minence all other objects on the firmament of finance. A whole 
mushroom press has sprung up in the City, largely called forth by 
the fostering sun of company advertising on an unstinted scale ; per- 
haps 25,000/. a week is now spent on bringing new mining ventures 
to the notice of the public. |The Stock Exchange is so active that 
‘after hours’ huge concourses of people have often obstructed traffic 
in Throgmorton Street to an extent which necessitated police inter- 
vention ; the three fortnightly settlement days had to be augmented 
by one, because it was impossible to crowd all the work within the 
customary time; many firms of stockbrokers have been forced 
to double their staff, and to keep their offices open night and day at 
times; and all this upheaval emanates exclusively from the activity 
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in the mining market, the other departments being quiet in the 
extreme. 

In clubs and trains, in drawing-rooms and boudoirs, people are 
discussing ‘Rands’ and ‘Modders;” even tradesmen and old 
ladies have taken to studying the Mining Manual, the rules of the 
Stock Exchange, and the highways and byways of stockbroking. 
Frequent instances are quoted of persons who have made many 
thousands by ‘ judicious operations,’ and there are very few people who 
do not try to reach the same desirable end along the same apparently 
easy way. In short, we are in the midst of one of those eras 
of feverish speculative activity which, as all students of finance 
and economics know, are constantly alternating with periods of 
stagnation and depression. 

How did this ‘boom’ arise? What are its mediate and imme- 
diate causes? What are its features? What consequences has it, 
and to what end will it lead ? 

The indirect cause of the boom lies in the inevitable results of 
the period of stagnation which followed in the wake of the wild 
financiering of 1887-1890. We are always producing fresh capital, 
and we have so much of it that unless there is a constant outflow to 
foreign countries we become glutted with ‘ money’ to an extent which 
most seriously reduces the yield of capital. Since 1891 but little of 
our surplus wealth has found its way abroad, by reason of the lack of 
confidence in foreign borrowers; and the consequence has been the 
gradual appreciation of all good investments and the attendant 
serious decrease in the loan value of all capital. The enormous rise 
in Consols, Home Railway stock, and the like has, as is generally 
known, been one main result of an excessive store of loariable capital. 
And as we kept on creating more wealth every day, the position became 
at last so untenable that any fair field for investment was sure to 
receive due attention on the part of the capitalist. At the same time 
the financiers of the City, who had passed three most unprofitable 
years of stagnation, were sure to support anything that could revive 
their business; the ‘financial’ press, which had been languishing 
from the same cause, could be relied upon to encourage any move- 
ment that was likely to bring grist to its mill; and hence conditions 
were extremely favourable for any promising sphere of investment. 
Yet where could such a field be found? South America was practi- 
cally still in the bankruptcy court ; Australia had not nearly recovered 
from the economic ordeal through which it had just passed. There 
was war in the far East, and in the United States, the greatest em- 
ployer of British capital, acute depregsion continued to prevail, 
and transatlantic railway securities still sighed under the stigma of 
their recent misfortunes, of some flagrant instances of mismanage- 
ment and dishonesty, and of the apparent dangers of injurious silver 
or tariff legislation. 
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At this juncture South African mining stocks began to attract 
attention. Especially the recent application of the cyanide process 
on a large scale resulted in vastly increasing profits; the monthly 
output kept on growing steadily; there was a gradual improvement 
in dividends, and there came glowing reports of new discoveries. 
The regularity of the output of many well-known mines began to 
impress people. The German Government despatched an expert, 
Dr. Schmeisser, who, after painstaking and impartial investigation, 
published a very favourable report. Mr. Hamilton Smith, a mining 
engineer understood to be employed by the house of Rothschild, 
went to the Witwatersrand district, and in the 7imes stated views as 
sanguine and well authenticated as his German confrére. Of these 
and other reports, which created a profound impression, the leading 
South African financiers made good use. These magnates had been 
biding their time for years, and were ready to promote a rise. People 
were now once more favourably impressed with the same shares 
which they had with excellent reason denounced five short years 
ago; the investor was waiting, yearning for a profitable field of 
investment ; the talented leaders of Rand finance, full of resources, 
set their levers in motion, and within a very short time they 
‘engineered a boom’ more acute and widespread than anything seen 
since the days of the railway mania, 

Within little more than half a year a condition of timid enter- 
prise has gradually degenerated into a craze for reckless speculation ; 
a huge advance in values has taken place; the aggregate quotation of 
Witwatersrand shares alone has risen from 30,000,000/, last autumn 
to some 150,000,0U0/. now.' There have been some phenomenal 
rises, eclipsing by far the most remarkable increases in quotation 
recorded during the great railway speculation. Some shares have 
within a few months risen 3,000 per cent., although so far they 
never yielded a farthing in dividends ; instances of stocks which 
quote 1,000 or 1,500 per cent. of their face value are common, and a 
rise of a few hundred per cent. during the whole campaign is 
regarded as small and unsatisfactory. Almost every new issue of 
shares is subscribed for many times over, and in some instances 
millions of money are readily supplied, without questioning or con- 
ditions, for purposes which nobody can define. 


In discussing this craze we shall have to examine the conditions 
of the mining industry upon which it is based, and the peculiarities 
of the financial surroundings of the companies which develop the 
various properties. Especially this last investigation will be an 
important part of our inquiry. For while the merits of the mines 
have been extolled by many writers, but few have discussed their 
finances; the public have been overwhelmed by the reports of 

1 See the Koondmist, September 14, 1895. 
nn2 
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mining experts who carefully computed how many tons of ore there 
are in the Rand, how much gold these contain, and what the gold is 
worth; but it has been left ignorant- of those features which often 
neutralise and sometimes evem obscure the glitter of the gold. For 
this Dr. Schmeisser or Mr. Hamilton Smith are not to blame ; their 
mission was to report upon the technical features, and they did this 
on the whole with integrity and ability ; they were neither instructed 
nor, I believe, compet nt to report upon the financial condition. 
The omission, however, is likely to prove disastrous for the public, 
who accepted half a truth for the whole, and persistently ignored 
its most important part. 

Of the gold mines and of the industry one could not speak other- 
wise than in terms of praise. This gold business must strike every 
visitor to Witwatersrand with its magnitude and its solidity. Long 
before the Cape mail train reaches Johannesburg one perceives an 
endless row of huge works with tall chimneys and huge yellow heaps 
of tailings, which over a distance of more than a score of miles lines 
the top of the escarpment called Witwatersrand. These works, 
which now directly employ 50,000 native miners and 8,000 
Europeans, crush with their 2,700 stamps enough rock to produce 
over 200,000 ounces of gold a month; and the output of ore is so 
regular and reliable that there is literally no possibility of disappoint- 
ment in any of the well-established mines. For the great feature of 
the Witwatersrand gold field isa singular regularity of the auriferous 
strata. Everywhere else gold has been found erratically distributed, 
and, especially in California and Australia, so-called pockets have been 
the feature. But here there are always in the well-explored parts 
of the ‘ Rand’ certain reefs which never fail, which run down with 
an almost even dip of from 25 to 60 degrees, and which, making 
allowance for certain well-known gradations, contain a proportion of 
gold that is not subject to great variations. Hence the contents of 
the older, well-established mines are almost exactly known; and, as 
the reefs never break or disappear, gold-mining on the Rand possesses 
an element of certainty which in other countries has so far been 
foreign to it. This Witwatersrand formation is almost fifty miles 
long, and over at least twenty miles of the distance—chiefly in its 
central parts—it is as just described ; at the extremities the veins 
seem to be less rich and slightly less uniform, and, the properties on 
them being less thoroughly explored, their merits are still more or 
less problematic, although geologists assert that everything points to 
identity with the better known portions. Dr, Schmeisser and Mr. 
Hamilton Smith concur in estimating the value of the gold in this 
district, down to a depth of about 1,200 feet, at somewhere between 
300,000,000/. and 350,000,0001. 

Whether it will be possible to work the reefs at greater depth 
than the one just mentioned, and whether they continue lengthwise 
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underground beyond the present known limits, are in Johannesburg 
the questions of the hour. There is a ‘ basin theory’ which regards 
the auriferous formation in this district as the sediment of a whilom 
sea, and it agrees with this supposition to assume that the ‘ Rand’ 
is merely one of the edges of a vast auriferous basin whose ‘ outcrop’ 
extends over a vast area along the surface or immediately below it : 
that is to say, it is considered probable that the reefs of Johannesburg 
are consecutive with those of Heidelberg and Klerksdorp,’ which are 
in some ways similar. But though the verification of this surmise 
may mean that this hypothetical basin holds thousands of millions 
sterling worth of gold, the question is at this moment of less import- 
ance than the problem, Up to what depth and at what angle do the 
reefs continue, and how far down can they be worked? The answer — 
to this query closely affects the prospects of the many deep-level 
companies which have been floated recently, and whose shares are 
favourites in the present speculation.* It seems certain that the 
reefs can be worked at a much greater depth than was formerly 
supposed, and all but certain that they will be found to continue as 
regularly at a depth of at least 2,000 feet as they do at 200 ; and hence 
the deep-level companies, who had purchased large tracts of ground 
‘ behind’ the ‘ outcrop’ companies, have fair prospects, and may turn 
out grand properties even ; for if the reefs should run down obliquely 
to a depth of, and be workable at, four or five thousand feet, these 
deep-level companies will reap splendid profits, despite the increase 
of working expenses with depth, and the necessity of a larger working 
capital by reason of the outlay for deep shafts. But if there isa 
possibility there is no certainty. The reefs may change their course 
or grow so poor that it does not pay to work them. Water or 
temperature may present unlooked-for obstacles. True, the angle 
may also become more favourable, and the reef richer. But these 
deep levels have not yet been proved beyond some 1,100 feet,‘ and 
they are, therefore, in spite of their prospects, speculative ventures ; 
indeed, the craze for ‘deep’ shares amounts to nothing else than 
sheer gambling. The conspicuous popularity of deep levels among 
mining speculators is one of the many proofs that this movement far 
exceeds legitimate or prudent bounds. 

Yet, even if we do not second the optimists in all their estimates 
of the deep levels, we must still concede that the formation is a 
marvellous one in every respect ; and it is to the credit of the moving 


? These are the centres of other gold districts, 25 and 110 miles from the 
« Rand.’ 

* The 1/7. shares of the Rand Mines now quote 40/., and those of Goldfields 
Deep 111. 

* The Crown Deep Company has struck the reef at 1,030 feet and 1,070 feet; the 
Simmer Deep Company is sinking shafts to intercept the reef at 2,500 feet. But 
there is no positive evidence that it can be worked at a profit even at this moderate 
depth. 
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spirits of the Rand that upon this solid geological foundation a great 
and remarkably perfect industry has been reared. The methods of 
gold extraction have well-nigh reached the acme of refinement, 
especially since the introduction of the cyanide process, In the 
early days no more that 50 per cent. of the gold in the ore could be 
extracted ; at present, with the aid of cyanide of potassium, between 
80 and 85 per cent. is gained, and the proportion can before long 
be increased by ancther 10 per cent. Coupled with the effects of 
railway construction this improvement has had remarkable results. 
In the early days of the industry it did not pay to work ore with less 
than four ounces of gold to the ton ; now five penny-weights suffice in 
many cases, and the efficiency will be further increased should native 
labour grow cheaper,’ and if the introduction of improvements in 
the business organisation, for which there is still room, results in 
further savings. But even under the present slightly imperfect 
conditions there is still a large profit on the industry. A ton of ore 
yields on the average 2/. 6s, 6d. in gold, to extract which costs only 
1l. 10s. 6d. Hence over one-third of the gold produced is profit. 
In 1894, with a production of over 2,000,000 ounces, worth 
7,500,000/., the industry yielded therefore a profit of over 2,500,000/., 
of which 1,580,000/. was paid in dividends, the remainder being used 
for improvements or development of the properties; this year the 
output will be 2,500,000 ounces, the profits 3,250,000/., and the 
dividends perhaps 2,500,000/.; next year—the increase in the 
number of stamps warrants this assumption—there will be an output 
of 3,000,000 ounces and 3,500,000/. may be paid in dividends ; but 
even this huge figure, which I believe is the maximum one can 
safely assume, represents only a poor 2} per cent. upon the present 
market value of the gold shares, which, on the basis of present 
prices and dividends, yield on the average considerably less than 2 per 
cent. net. 


Thus we return again to the financial side of the question. 
What are the characteristics of Rand finance, and of the mining 
market ? 

The beginning of the industrial activity in and near Johannes- 
burg coincided with the abatement of speculative activity in 
Kimberley, where the gradual consolidation of the diamond industry 
‘spoiled business ;’ at least that was the local opinion. Hence the 
moving spirits of the diamond fields migrated to the Rand. Some 
of them were, and still are, chevaliers d’industrie, devoid of even & 
conception of the meaning of scruple; others have taken rank among 
the most gifted and respected financiers of the world; all worked 


* There exists, however, also some danger that labour will be dearer; even now 
‘boys’ are very scarce. 
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their hardest, and strove after the attainment of the common 
purpose, the speedy development of the Rand. It must be admitted 
that their object has been attained with startling rapidity, even 
if allowance is made for the aid given by the marvellous conditions 
and developments outlined above. 

When the foreign public was first invited to lend its capital to 
the makers of the Rand, the nature of the formation and the possibi- 
lity of those technical perfections were not realised even by the most 
sanguine ; had they been, we might have seen Rand finance on a basis 
entirely different from what it is now. There would perhaps have 
been a few huge concerns with a large capital, issuing bonds and 
shares of a large nominal amount, and in many cases of excellent © 
value to investors. But the actual state of affairs became widely 
different. A bond issued by a mine would have been a kind of 
financial monstrosity, and adhesion to the custom of issuing one 
pound shares was dictated by the conditions of the moment. This 
small share was eminently suited to all concerned : by virtue of its 
low nominal amount it appealed to the multitude with savings; 
by reason of its enormous comparative fluctuations, often 124 per 
cent. and never less than 2}, it appealed to the speculator and the 
wirepuller. 

But notably the system of small companies, with 100,000/. or 
150,000. capital at most, suited the Johannesburg financiers. It 
resulted, almost from the outset, in a system of ‘control’ which has 
left its trail over the entire history of Rand finance, and has always 
been its greatest drawback. The ‘ syndicate’ pegged out claims and 
combined them; it brought out companies whereof it took nearly 
all the cash and enough shares to remain master in spite of the 
transfer of the property. It, or its members, or its successful 
successor, who, after internecine strife, had ousted or ‘ bested’ his 
partners and rivals, effected amalgamations and purchases and 
reconstructions which rendered the history of most enterprises com- 
plex and dismal, and increased both the wealth and the power of the 
‘boss.’ The result is that to-day we behold_a state of affairs closely 
akin to that of the American railway world of twenty years ago. 
Among the hundred leading companies there are few indeed whose 
history is free from stains due to autocratic and irresponsible man- 
agement, True, many of them have such a strong constitution that 
they have emerged almost unscathed from the ordeal through 
which their ‘boss’ has made them pass; and if most magnates of 
the Rand have taken and demolished with one hand, they have 
undoubtedly also given and built up with the other. 

But over all mines, good and bad alike, there hangs the sword 
of ‘Control,’ suspended by the horsehair of expediency. Control 
is felt everywhere, and it asserts itself everywhere; and though 
we must not be blind to dts few merits and benefits we may not 
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shut our eyes to the havoc it has wrought in recent years, nor to 
the grave dangers in which it still involves this whole market. 
Control must, in the long run, result in disaster and discredit in 
most cases. It makes manipulation easy, and doubtful practices 
suggest themselves. Perhaps one or two groups of financiers with 
vast wealth mostly use their power for good; but even that gives 
little comfort, since control is continuously shifting, and the 
property that is in safe hands to-day may be transferred and ruined 
to-morrow. 

This danger is not lessened by the circumstances that the market 
is artificial, and its control easy by reason of the small capital of most 
concerns, as well as because of the customary apathy of investors. 
It is not difficult to form a ‘ pool ;’ and the united members of these 
pools wield an absolute power over the widely distributed and appa- 
rently indifferent investors. And once a pool is formed the door is 
open to every variety of those abuses of which American railway 
bosses have supplied the prototypes. Amalgamations, extensions, 
and purchases may be consummated as soon as the formality of a 
Resolution of the Board is gone through ; reconstructions and, above 
all things, those vicious ‘options’ on shares are practically always 
possible. And nearly every one of these operations is characterised 
by distressing characteristics. All impartial persons who are qualified 
to judge are in agreement as to the vicious results of control—and 
some partial persons also. ‘Among the many ways of making 
money on the Rand,’ one of the leading financiers is reported to 
have said, ‘four are pre-eminent: flotation, amalgamation, recon- 
struction, and liquidation.’ A well-known Johannesburg company 
director said openly at a meeting: ‘ People who live in glass houses 
must not throw stones; and all Rand directors live in glass houses.’ 
As a matter of fact, the status of control is recognised, and nobody 
conceals that to ‘make money’ on the Rand you require control as 
much as you require money, connections, ‘knowledge, experience, 
and honesty elsewhere. The battle for control is most openly 
fought; and the victor uses the spoils without concealment, and 
without mercy. It is a legitimate thing to use your control; and 
one has only to look at the history of the various companies to see what 
has been the result. 

But the most important side of control consists of its relation to 
the Stock Exchange. It should be remembered that smallness of 
capital is a feature of almost every one of the South African com- 
panies ; even where the shares quote at a considerable premium, as 
they often do, the capital is quite manageable, from the wirepuller’s 
point of view, and absolute and effective control is for the leading 
financiers with their vast resources not nearly so difficult as the 
mastering of the Erie was for Daniel Drew. The average capital of 
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a company rarely exceeds the nominal amount of 150,000/., and for ' 
control, which of course is secured when prices are lowest, a pool of 
































in 80,000 1/. shares is more than sufficient. Perhaps another 50,000 
ces shares are held more or less firmly by investors, and hence the 
ith market supply consists of no more than 20,000 shares, and often of 
yes less. This last fact deserves special attention. The small market 
he supply renders manipulation easy. By gradually diminishing it, 
ed prices can easily be rushed up to a height far exceeding intrinsic 
merits ; and those at all acquainted with Stock Exchanges will know 
et, that, under such conditions, it is quite feasible for a powerful group 
rst, to maintain artificially a high level of.prices while a process of 
rs. ‘unloading’ is going on. At present this is done on a vast scale.° — 
se Huge profits must of course result from such manipulations; and 
a-~ their worst side is that, in spite of the sale of shares on a large 
is scale, control remains where it was before, so that, in theory, the 
Ly manipulators when they have sold their holdings still have it in their 
8, power to take such steps as will enable them to repurchase cheaply 
a the same shares they have sold dearly. The sudden decline which 
fe took place in May last as the result of a small London failure shows 
78 how easily this market falls to pieces, and has warned us that 
d determined ‘ bears’ can send it down almost at will. 
d Under these circumstances one is naturally inclined to ask whether 
d the moral status of Rand financiers is such that we must expect a 
g similar abuse of ‘control.’ There are, amongst the London-Johannes- 
o burg houses, some wealthy firms of vast power, upon the integrity of 
- which great reliance may be placed ; and it must likewise be said 
y that the Continental interest, which has become so large, is well 
8 looked after by powerful firms of a standing which precludes even 
r the suspicion of dishonourable motives. But at the same time there 
y are various groups of financiers to rely upon whom would be most 





foolish. So far the interests of both these classes have coincided, 
Supported by the wonderfully stable nature of the mining industry, 
by the marvellously progressive character of the various processes, by 
the ever-increasing output of the growing profits and dividends, they 
have together succeeded in causing a‘ boom’ which has sent up prices 
to a marvellous extent, in many cases to a risky and even dangerous 
extent. 

But the moment will come when the interests of these two 
great groups will no longer be identical. The better class of finan- 
ciers may strain every nerve to maintain values; the inferior class 
will endeavour to make money by ‘ breaking the market,’ as soon as 
this pays better than supporting it. There will be a fierce battle 




















* In fact, with very few exceptions the market for every share is ‘rigged.’ Prices 
have been made to rise by artificial means, and they are supported by artificial 
means whilst the ‘insiders’ are unloading their wares upon the public. 
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between ‘ bears ’ and ‘ bulls,’ assuming even that the more trustworthy 
houses resist the temptation of joining in that part of the game 
which inevitably follows an exaggerated rise in values. And the 
result will in all probability be disastrous for the public at large, 
while it can never be less than injurious. The public has gone too 
far in many cases, as numerous sober spectators have pointed out 
over and over again; and a mere cloud of adversity will send the 
hearts of these optimists into their shoes and cause a violent decline 
in prices. 

In addition, we must remember that ‘ bears’ always have resources 
at their disposal against which the best intentions of honest interests 
will be of no avail whatsoever. A hausse is a voracious animal ; it 
must be fed by a constant stream of good news. A baisse derives 
support even from mere neutral conditions. But yonder in South 
Africa there are plenty of people who can conjure up a long string of 
disappointment and disaster to force on a débiicle as soon as they 
think the time for it has come. 

With their absolute control they can do what they like. They 
can sell and buy properties, and consolidate, extend, amalgamate, and 
‘water’ at pleasure. They can easily interrupt dividends. They 
can—to mention but a few things, and to assume no actual fraud— 
influence crushings by working either the better or the poorer bodies 
of ore which lies open for selection in every mine, because these 
subterraneous treasures are developed—that is, laid out in open 
blocks which are assayed throughout, and the exact value of which 
is therefore known. They may parodise the ‘betterment’ trick 
of American railways by applying profits, instead of to dividend, to 
‘development,’ the necessity of which cannot be judged of by in- 
vestors ; they may resolve to add largely to the plant by buying new 
machinery. 

Ido not say that all these things, or any of them, will surely 
happen in all cases, I am not a Cassandra. All I wish is to submit 
to the sober judgment of those interested certain important facts 
and possibilities that appear to have been overlooked. I do 
not for a moment assert that there are no excellent, well-managed 
properties on the Rand, and no honest, well-meaning men. Who- 
ever has been there to inquire for himself could not make such a 
statement. 

Bug I wish to urge the public to ask itself whether it has 
seriously weighed all pros and cons—whether it has gone too far or 
not. I wish to point out that the market for these South African 
shares is largely artificial; that, though no doubt some shares are 
quoted at prices which represent their actual and intrinsic worth, the 
rise has gone so dangerously far now that even the augmented out- 
put of next year must fail to offer an adequate interest upon the 
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capital invested. Further, I wish to emphasise the fact that the 
danger of collapse is especially great in this market, where strained 
conditions prevail, and where control rules, irresponsible, inscrutable, 
and all-powerful. Predictions are dangerous, and gloomy forecasts 
unpleasant to make. But unless this mad ‘ boom’ is checked, if it 
is still possible to check it, there will come a day of dénouement 
which must lead to a collapse so huge that the entire business world 
will feel the shock. 


S. F. Van Oss. 





THE NINETEENTH OENTURY 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN ITALY 


I 


Tue English public is accustomed to consider political events in 
Italy almost exclusively from the point of view of foreign policy. 
And it is natural that this should be the case. The joint interests of 
the two countries in Africa and in the equilibrium of the Mediter- 
ranean are knitting more and more closely the political relations 
between them, and make it of importance to England that the 
Government in Italy be pledged to a policy of expansion abroad, and 
able to guarantee the stability of its foreign policy by proving itself 
master of the situation at home. It is easy, then, to understand the 
preference shown by the leading English papers for Signor Crispi, 
expansionist abroad, high-handed and despotic at home. Certainly, 
the strength and authority enjoyed by a Ministry at home contribute 
to the stability of its foreign policy, providing they be based upon 
the support of a large public opinion. 

But this is not the case in Italy, To understand the present 
moment in Italy it is not necessary to dwell on the political gossip of 
the daily Press with regard to the private life of Signor Crispi. 
His weaknesses, far from being a discovery of to-day, have long been 
known to the Italian public, and if the knowledge did not avail 
originally to demolish the public man, there is no reason why it 
should do so now. A few years cannot have radically changed the 
moral atmosphere of Italian public life. It remains as yet, in spite 
of the recent exposures of political tripotage and tamperings with 
the banks, what it was. Signor Crispi also claims to remain what he 
was in spite of his own lately noised dealings with the Banca Romana 
and with Baron Reinach. 

If anything, indeed, the Bank scandals may be said but to have 
furnished another evidence that Signor Crispi was the man of the 
hour. The Government having already, under Signor Giolitti, adopted 
the course of obstructing the light demanded by the country, 
Signor Crispi was doubtless the best fitted to carry out such a policy, 
both because he seemed possessed of sufficient personal knowledge of 
the matter, and because he was known to have no scruple, moral 
or constitutional, as to the means to be employed. This partial 
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explanation of Signor Crispi’s access to power may seem cynical 
in itself, or born of contempt for the man; it arises, however, 
from the parliamentary situation created under the preceding 
Ministry. The parliamentary majority of that time wished silence 
on the subject of the scandals of the Banca Romana; but the 
Giolitti Ministry proved itself powerless to resist the attacks of the 
minority, nay, ofa mere fraction of the minority. A leader of autho- 
rity and unscrupulous energy had therefore become indispensable. 

Analogous reasons—though in different fields—combined to place 
Signor Crispi in power. 

First. Insurrections had broken out in Sicily and Lunigiana, 
and the Giolitti Ministry showed itself incapable of a single energetic _ 
measure of repression or provision. Crispi appeared to have the 
necessary courage. He proclaimed the state of siege and instituted 
special military tribunals, 

Second. Crimes, bombs, and other misdeeds of more or less 
authentic anarchists, spread terror from time to time throughout the 
peace-loving Italian bowrgeoisie, whose troubled fancy saw every- 
where sects and associations of anarchists, and would fain have had 
at least the satisfaction of seeing some of the authors of these crimes 
discovered by the police. But this satisfaction was not forthcoming. 
The terror increased. Crispi appeared to the Italian bourgeoisie as 
its saviour. 

A result of this panic was the exceptional police laws, by which 
the preceding Chamber had, in a moment of reaction, conferred 
upon the executive power the right to institute special political 
tribunals, and to apply, over the head of the ordinary magistrate, 
the penalty of compulsory domicile. Thus the system of police. of 
the Bourbons was revived. 

Third. Finally, the deficit in the Budget persisted, and the 
Giolitti Ministry had not the courage either to reduce expenses or to 
increase taxes, but dallied with expedients of disguised and inade- 
quate loans, which increased public discredit without remedying the 
Budget. 

Meanwhile the country was overwhelmed beneath the burden of 
existing taxation ; with the crises of banks and of building specula- 
tions; with railroad debts not yet openly avowed; and with the long 
economic depression, resulting from the vast amount of unproduc- 
tive public works, from militarism and commercial protection. 

So the current urging retrenchment swelled from day to day. 
But a programme of retrenchment would have split—as it had split 
under the Di Rudini Ministry—against the interests of the army and 
against the engagements said to have been entered into, extra-consti- 
tutionally, with the sovereigns of the central Powers. A programme 
of increased taxation seemed an alternative of unimaginable audacity ; 
but the man ready to impose it upon the country by any means, 
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however violent and unconstitutional, presented himself, and this man 
was again Signor Crispi. 
He remains what he was: energetic and violent, ambitious and 
vain, generous and vindictive; lavish for himself, and unscrupulous 
for others; intolerant of law for himself, and imperious towards 
others ; quick to divine the political issues of a question, and to decide 
upon them, but incapable of measure or of equity in action. This 
assemblage of dissimilar qualities makes him not supple, but un- 
balanced, in politics. Reluctant to concede a point to the adversary of 
to-day, but ready to pass to his side to-morrow on one condition— 
that he himself shall command; and a commander was clamoured 
for by a coalition of interests and fears and resentments. 
Crispi is rather the product than the artificer of this coalition, 


which gives him its support as its parliamentary leader on condition 
that he defend it. 


II 


Let us see how this political situation has come about, and how 
the Government of Signor Crispi has resolved the problems which 
deeply agitated the country during the preceding Ministry. 

It is on this impersonal ground that his political activity should 
be judged. 

After the denunciation in the Chamber of the thefts committed 
in the Banca Romana, it was discovered that a great part of the most 
influential members of the Parliament were more or less directly in- 
volved ; that Ministers and ex-Ministers, deputies and ex-deputies, and 
persons without the Chamber, but not unconnected with politics, had 
taken a large part. The putrefaction spread from the Banca Romana 
to the other banks of issue, which were known to have a large port- 
folio of political bills of exchange, and an immobilised portfolio, re- 
presenting building speculations and other bad transactions, to which 
the banks had notoriously been pushed by the Government, to favour 
particular persons or localities, 

Following the banks comes the construction of State railroads, 
where, moreover, immense fortunes were known to have been made 
by the contractors at the expense of the taxpayers. A demand for a 
parliamentary inquiry was presented to the Chamber by the Marquis 
di Rudini; and this step gave weight throughout the country to the 
opinion that other instances of political tripotage existed in the 
Ministry of Public Works, especially concealed behind the construction 
of State railroads, in which more than four thousand millions had been 
sunk. 

A sense of loathing against the Parliament swept the country; 
the deputy was pointed out to public contempt ; and for a moment it 
seemed in Italy that parliamentary government was at an end. 
Public opinion supported so vigorously the little group of deputies 
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who demanded light and justice, that the Ministry and the majority 
were obliged to let the magistrate do his duty against the guilty, 
and to allow a parliamentary commission to inquire into the 
conduct of the deputies. But in making this concession to public 
opinion, in order to quiet and put it to sleep, both majority and 
Government counted upon regaining lost ground by the use of 
their influence upon the magistracy and upon the parliamentary 
commission. 

The work of the latter—laborious, scrupulous, ample—lost. itself 
in details, and did not reach the public. It blandly deplored the 
conduct of certain individuals ; while the public, by a more intuitive 
synthetic judgment, passed beyond individuals to condemn a system. 
At the same time it was fruitless in the Chamber, where the culprits 

called 4 deplorati—remained under the protection of the majority. 
The behaviour of the magistracy was most unworthy. The charge of 
making domiciliary visits was confided to the political power instead 
of to the judiciary, whence it followed that the papers compromising 
friends of the Ministry were stolen ; and the processes were fashioned, 
ad usum Delphini, by magistrates who appealed for orders to the 
executive power. A senator, a magistrate of high rank, appointed 
Minister of Justice, was constrained after a short time to resign, that 
he might not be party to the servility of the Italian magistracy, 
which had become, according to his own definition, ‘an interrogation 
point.’ 

The prosecutions ended in the acquittal of the accused, who de- 
fended themselves only by accusing as accomplices and instigators 
several Ministers and political men not included in the common in- 
dictment, and by invoking in their own defence the very documents 
which had been stolen. 

The country was struck dumb with amazement, and did not react 
against this final judgment. It had already discovered by what 
mercenary traffickings its public life was undermined ; it now acquired 
the evidence that, in a moment of the greatest interest to the nation, 
its magistracy had ceased to operate in the cause of justice. 

In face of this evidence, implying the gangrene in the whole social 
body, the question of the banks now falls into the second rank, 
dwindles, and vanishes. 

The pressing problem is that of the reorganisation of the magis- 
tracy. The necessity for this reorganisation is recognised in an 
official document, a pertinent inquiry provoked by the scandalous 
behaviour of the magistrates in the Banca Romana trials, and ordered 
by the present Ministry itself. 

But this inquiry has suggested no purpose of reform to the 
Government of Signor Crispi: its sole effect has been to give official 
recognition to that which till then had been only suspected and feared. 
Thus it came to pass that when the magistracy was lately called upon 
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to judge the prevarications of members of the Government, it thought 
best, for its own tranquillity, to withdraw from the struggle by declar- 
ing itself incompetent to judge common crimes, when committed by 
persons belonging, or having belonged, to the Government. Such 
conduct may always be justified by the legal subtleties so familiar 
to the Italian mind ; but legal subtleties do not prevent a disastrous 
political effect on the country. 

Crimes exist ; they are generally acknowledged ; the proofs cir- 
culate among the public. Yet the criminals remain unpunished. The 
magistracy declares itself incompetent, and at the same time recognises 
the competence of the Chamber. But the majority in the Chamber 
boldly declares, in its turn, that it will not concern itself with the 
matter. 

This rivalry of the magistracy and the Chamber, each eager to 
wash its hands of the affair, did not legalise criminal acts, but it 
showed that, in a country which supports a numerous magistracy and 
a Senate and Chamber having also judicial functions, crimes committed 
by politicians may go unpunished. 

Now, whatever be the personal responsibilities of Government 
or magistracy, there must evidently be a flaw in the machinery of 
justice which makes such a result possible. 

The Government of Signor Crispi has taken no step to correct the 
flaw, and has no personal interest in ensuring the independence of 
the magistracy from the executive. 

Its political action has, therefore, completely failed on this point. 

To this conclusion the English mind might naturally object 
that the parliamentary majority is a product of the country, and that 
if it refuse light and justice when it could and should yield them, it 
reflects in so doing the popular feeling. Were this true the inference 
would be that the country is willing to leave unpunished crimes 
which resolve themselves into pecuniary loss for all the taxpayers. 
It could hardly be for the interest of the country to revive in favour 
of a new class of politicians so strange a privilege. 

But it is a matter of direct observation that the voting population 
understands its interests perfectly well. It knows that it is oppressed 
by a system of political exploitation; and if it does not react 
energetically, it is not because of ignorance or indifference, or of the 
despondency into which it has fallen. The explanation of this pas- 
sivity, partly inevitable and partly only apparent, is much more 
complicated, involving the whole working of representative insti- 
tutions in Italy. 

It starts from the fact that the parliamentary majority does not 
truly represent. In Italy, more than in any other country under the 
electoral régime, the majority has always been the creation of the 
Government, and it is to-day the creation of Signor Crispi. 

When elections are approaching in Italy, one is struck by the 
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fact that the whole interest of the fighting parties is concentrated 
upon the Minister who, in the popular phrase, ‘ makes the elections.’ 
So prevalent and deep-rooted is the idea that the Government, not 
the people, decides the result. Indeed, the very faculty of dissolving 
the Chamber and appealing to the country is considered as merely a 
constitutional expedient, by which the Crown grants to a defeated 
Ministry the opportunity, always successful, to recover its lost 
majority. 

Such a condition of things might have been considered natural 
in the period when the elective system was first introduced among a 
people not yet prepared for it. But since, in course of years, things 
have been growing worse, in spite of the improving political edu- - 
cation of the people, it seems reasonable to look elsewhere for the 
explanation. 

And the explanation is, briefly, this: the whole life of the nation 
depends upon the executive. If the magistracy is not independent 
of the executive, the local government of provinces and communes is 
still less so, the State having over them a right of tutelage which, ill 
defined by the law, may, and does in practice, result in the most 
arbitrary interference. The deliberations of local bodies are subject 
to the approval of functionaries of the Government, which may, more- 
over, whenever it chooses, dissolve a communal council and substitute 
a royal delegate of its own. A communal or provincial council 
which opposes the political candidate of the Government is menaced 
in its very existence, and risks seeing the local life arrested or impeded 
in all that most nearly affects the urgent everyday needs of the 
population. Besides this official dependence of the local upon the 
central Government, there is a great body of interests affecting the 
economic welfare of local populations which depend also upon the 
goodwill of the executive: railroads and ordinary high-roads, post 
and telegraph offices ; subventions for exhibitions, for public holidays ; 
harbours, canals, schoolhouses, &c.—in short, a long list of wants for 
which the Government provides pecuniary aid on condition of re- 
ceiving the support of the victorious candidate. 

After the local public life comes the whole range of private activi- 
ties which are affected by State interference. There no longer 
exists in Italy industry or trade, or even philanthropic enterprise, 
which is not either under the direct control of the State, or subject to 
a network of formalities, in the midst of which no one knows how 
to move. It becomes necessary to enter into relation with the 
omnipotent State, whether to conclude contracts and to obtain 
favours and concessions or to avoid vexing fiscal exactions. 

A necessary consequence of this system is that not only the 
State employés, but all those who enter into private employ, or even 
those practising the liberal professions, find themselves unavoidably 
in more or less direct contact with the State, and soon acquire, 
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whether wrongly or rightly, the conviction that it is a necessary, or at 
least useful, condition to their advancement to be humble with those 
in power. 

A successful career means as a very general rule the material 
support of entire families. Thus there follows almost inevitably 
the corruption of the sense of personal independence in all but 
those, in every age few in number, who are ready to sacrifice career, 
business, family, actual interests, in order to fight for an idea and to 
prepare a new era. 

There remains to be considered the Press. In Italy the public 
does not give financial support to the newspapers, even to those which 
defend its interests ; and, in any case, the number of newspapers is far 
beyond the demand of a public whose political education and interest 
in public affairs are not yet adequately developed. Business reasons, 
then, induce newspapers, if not journalists, to sell themselves to the 
Government. And the Government, through the secret funds and 
other not quite controllable chapters of the Budget, buys up as many 
as possible. The Press, then, depends also on the executive. 

In short, wherever a local activity or a private enterprise appears, 
a special interest of the commune or of the citizen comes in contact 
and friction with State officers, who may in many ways hinder it. If 
there is no side-issue of political interest to the Government, 
courtesies often suffice to overcome the obstacles; money is rarely 
needed. But if the Government meddle with the affair, electoral 
compliance is necessary. 

Elections thus become a compromise between an immediate 
interest, which affects the local administration, or the career and 
trade of citizens, and a more remote interest, which affects the 
general policy of the State ; and in the conflict the former wins. The 
compromise does not arise, however, from a contradiction in the 
nature of the two interests, but only from the violence of the 
executive, whose will oppresses all, threatens all, can subdue all to 
itself. 

Little by little the deputy has grown to be the intermediary 
between local administrations and individuals on one side, and the 
State on the other. An intermediary, indeed, is needed for the 
transactions of everyday life, and the deputy is naturally chosen 
from those best fitted for this function. 

A prompt and general reaction could not be expected in a country 
oppressed under such administrative tyranny. 

When old Italian patriots reproach the new generation as 
materialistic, and lacking in moral strength, they overlook the deeper 
and more real cause of the present condition—a cause which they 
themselves, idolaters as they were of the State, created and aggravated 
during more than thirty years of government. And yet, more than 
over-centralisation, the confusion of State functions is the real cause 
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of all these abuses. In the number and variety of contacts 

relations which intervene between the citizen and the State the 
reciprocal rights and duties are hardly ever well defined by law. 
Laws are written; often they are good. But by means of some 
apparently insignificant clause, or some exceptional case cleverly fore- 
seen, their application is made to depend on the discretion of the 
executive ; and it is always through these exceptions and special 
clauses that political favours and political revenges come to pass. 

It is from a country so governed that Signor Crispi has asked a 
majority and a Bill ef moral indemnity. 

This absorption by the State of delicate economic duties, the 
confusion of public functions, and the consequent intermeddling every- - 
where of the overbearing deputy, suffice to account for the gradual 
corruption of the parliamentary régime. 

But in Italy another political circumstance has contributed to 
this result—the gradual fading away of the old Moderate party, the 
Right, which merged itself into the Left, or Progressive party, then in 
power. The period of this fusion, known in Italy as the trasformismo, 
marks the end of the mutual striving and reciprocal control of 
parliamentary parties. Only personal ambitions strove with each 
other for the supreme command, and beneath them fluttered a colour- 
less crowd, applying itself closely to mean intrigues, and adhering’ to 
one leader after another, according to the convenience of the 
moment. 

Since 1876 the Italian Chamber offers the spectacle of a political 
party, numerically very large, gradually corrupted by excess of power 
and lack of opposition. State legislation is made more and more to 
serve class interests and to create opportunities for bribery. Exam- 
ples of this are offered by the laws for the construction of railroads, 
the revision of the tariff, the regulation of banks, and so forth. 

Signor Crispi lacks the necessary preparation to grapple with this 
vast problem of economic, administrative, and political reform, which 
should tend to reduce the interference of the State in the local and 
private life of the citizen, to give independence to the electoral body, 
and to elevate the moral standard of national representation. 

Besides, his interests pledge him more than ever to the existing 
system, since it is through the omnipotence of the Government that 
he has won and keeps the power. 

The claims of the country for local self-government have now 
entered upon a concrete phase, assuming the political character of 
reaction against the excesses of which the executive was guilty during 
the last elections toward the local administration. Even should 
Signor Crispi attempt to go with the stream by introducing pro 
forma in his programme the principle of local self-government, 
his false political position would not allow him to carry on the 
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reform with conviction and loyalty.' His policy will prove a failure 
on this leading question. 

The other problem was that of the Sicilian insurrection. Signor 
Crispi proclaimed the state of siege, affirming that it was imperative 
to repress open rebellion ; later he would deal with causes. He re- 
cognised, then, that here lay the real problem of government. But 
he has made no attempt to solve it. 

The Sicilian question arises from the administrative and financial 
structure of local bodies. It allows a small exploiting class to con- 
sider communal property as its own, and taxing power as a class 
privilege to be so used that the burden of taxes falls upon the peasants, 
while the municipal services, so paid for, are directed chiefly to satisfy 
the wants of the ruling class. Besides this proximate cause, a remote 
one is to be found in the general commercial policy of the State. 
Since 1887 industrial protection has been pushed to an extreme, and 
an immediate effect on the whole South of Italy and Sicily has been 
the depreciation of the agricultural products forming their exports, 
and the rise in price of all manufactured goods, which form their 
imports; whence the economical depression and the lately increased 
misery of the poorest classes in the South of Italy. But both these 
causes are connected with the general system of privileges, which the 
new governing class of politicians has been gradually assuring to 
itself by State legislation and habitual abuse of office. Signor Crispi 
cannot touch this edifice without imperilling his political existence ; 
and, moreover, to his temper of mind such complex economical ques- 
tions are a dead letter. For his own part, he is convinced that the 
Sicilian question has been finally settled by courts-martial and bloody 
repressions. 

Not dissimilar is his opinion on the urgent question of public 
safety (sicwrezza pubblica). On the first outbreak of anarchical 
troubles in Italy Signor Crispi wrenched from a terrified Chamber 
exceptional police laws, on the assumption that the existing police 
service was inadequate and the danger imminent. But having used, 
and abused, these exceptional faculties in sweeping away all citizens 
on whom suspicions had fallen, Signor Crispi has made no proposal 
nor introduced any Bill for the reorganisation of the State police. 
Yet that its disorganisation persists is proved by the fact that it 
needs to go groping about, striking the greatest possible number of 
suspected citizens, on the simple principle that the more includes the 
less, Such are not the methods of the police in free countries. The 


' An example of this kind of simulated reforms was given by Signor Crispi himself 
when, during his former Ministry, he carried through the new law of local adminis- 
tration. The sphere of self-government was increased; but at the same time the 
tutelage of the State was also increased, the compound result ending in diminished 
local autonomy. 
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problem remains now as unsolved in Italy as it was upon Signor Crispi’s 
advent to power. 

A few words as to financial policy. In spite of new taxes, the 
balancing of the Budget has not been attained. As direct taxes are 
increased by law the natural revenue from indirect duties decreases ; 
and this fact affords the best evidence that the contributive capacity 
of the people is exhausted. It has been sufficiently well calculated 
by statistics that the pressure of taxes in Italy is double that in 
France, when the respective estimates of private wealth are taken 
into account; and the proportion against the Italian taxpayer is 
still greater at present. 

The country can endure no further retrenchment of its private 
revenue ; and should new taxes be levied to effect the balance of the 
Budget, they must be so heavy as to make inroad upon accumulated 
capital. This is the characteristic fatal feature of Italian finance. 
Unless public expenses are greatly reduced, or the public revenue 
naturally increased by the radical change of the Protectionist policy, 
debts or other forms of consumption of national capital are the only 
means of defraying the expenses entailed by the wasteful policy of 
the present Ministry. Now, Signor Crispi’s only idea of finance 
is that a nation can never grow -poor though an individual may. 
He thinks, probably, that there is always some one who gains 
what another has lost. His co-operator, Signor Sonnino, is 
distinguished rather for technical capacity in banks and accounts 
than for views on finance. He is determined to override by any 
means the true conditions of national economy in the short-sighted 
aim of a purely numerical balancing of the Budget. This policy is 
a challenge to the country by the Government ; and as yet, in spite 
of its present parliamentary majority, it is doubtful whether the 
Ministry will gain the fight by constitutional means. But should it 
win, the victory itself would, in any case, result in economic loss to 
the country. Thus, whatever the immediate issue of the strife, the 
financial policy of the Ministry is in itself a failure, and must sooner 
or later provoke reaction. 


Ill 


Such is, broadly drawn, the present state of internal affairs in 
Italy. The policy of Signor Crispi’s Government may be summed up 
in this: that by violence it has tried, and still tries, to put down the 
external symptoms of the vital problems which it cannot, or will not, 
or does not know how to, solve. Now it is a mistake to believe that 
this policy can be long-lived. On the contrary, the signs of reaction 
already exist, and their symptomatic value is increased by the 
circumstance that the administrative system and electoral organisa- 
tion encroach upon the free expression of popular feelings, and that 
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at the same time the Italian people dislike violence, and only 
resort to it in extreme cases. 

The last political elections, if closely considered, have given 
partial but energetic instances of protestations. Never before had 
the Opposition come forth so strong in numbers as from the last 
elections.? The fight, where it was possible to engage battle, was. 
carried on with determination. The leading members of the Radical 
party, who had failed in the preceding elections under the Giolitti 
Ministry (Cavollotti, Costa, Imbriani, &c.), have this time been 
victorious in more than one political collegio. 

The condemned by the courts-martial have been triumphantly 
elected, once, twice, three times each, in Rome, Milan, Palermo, 
Catania, and in Romagna. The Radical group has been strengthened, 
and a Socialistic group has succeeded for the first time in constituting 
itself, independent from the Radicals. Other and more important 
signs of reaction are afforded by the lately elected communal and 
provincial councils, which have expressed themselves officially in favour 
of extending a complete amnesty to the condemned by the courts- 
martial. The majority in these local bodies is made up of Conserva- 
tive and Moderate elements, the same, perhaps, who encouraged and 
supported Signor Crispi when he proclaimed the state of siege, and 
demanded approbation for the exceptional police laws. But now, 
either because they scent and fear the reaction howling below, or 
because, the panic being over, they recognise that they were too 
hasty in flinging the best liberties of the citizen into the keeping of 
one man, to-day they charge the Government with having exceeded 
the limits of its exceptional faculties. 

Indeed, in face of the revival of the old troubles in Sicily and 
other places, Signor Crispi will show more and more his incapacity 
to ensure public safety by other means than a crescendo of violence 
and exceptional laws, and will prove the utter failure of his police 
system. 

On the other hand, the signs of reaction against new taxes are 
perhaps less evident. The Italian taxpayer is exceptionally patient, 
his patience being a complex product of ancient serfdom, of modern 
patriotism, of lack of organisation for legal resistance, and of imagina- 
tive fears of Socialistic claims. Before the attacks of the Socialists 
and a semi-Socialistic State the upper classes in Italy show themselves 
exceedingly weak. Perhaps they have not confidence in defending 
property which they enjoy either as hereditary proprietors in 
present idleness, or have recently acquired, not by work, but through 


* The Opposition is made up of nearly 190 deputies, against a little over 300. But 
the division of the number of voters gives best figures in favour of the Opposition in 
the country : 

550,000 votes for the Ministry ; 
300,000 votes for the Opposition. 
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Protectionism and other State privileges. But patience in paying 
taxes does not prevent their resulting in greater economic uneasiness, 
which becomes unbearable to the poorer classes, upon whom it neces- 
sarily recoils. Indeed, it is not improbable that an indirect reaction 
from this source should anticipate the direct reaction coming from 
the taxpayers. The renewed agitation of the Sicilian peasants, and 
the reappearance of brigandage in several parts of Italy, are phe- 
nomena doubtless connected with increased poverty of the lower 
classes. 

But the most expressive reaction is the unexpected victory of the 
Clerical Party in many of the great towns during the recent adminis- 
trative elections, It has been hinted that this victory marks a revival 
of religious feeling in the Catholic population, but this is not its 
meaning. To those who know the spirit of the masses in Italy, there 
can be no doubt that the victory of the Catholics is political, not 
religious. For others it will be sufficient to observe that the electoral 
success of the Clericals coincides with the success of the Socialists 
and of the condemned by courts-martial ; that it has taken place in the 
towns, where the influence of the priest is less strong than in the 
country, and where the opposition to Signor Crispi has been stronger ; 
that it has been most general and striking in the North of Italy, 
more especially in those districts which in the political elections 
returned the greatest number of deputies opposed to Signor Crispi. 
The Daily Press is surprised and alarmed, because in the Clerical re- 
action they recognise not a merely negative sign, as in the success 
of Socialists and the condemned by courts-martial, but also the 
vital principle of a new great political party. Indeed, this organised 
force, which until now has refused to take up a position in the 
political battle-field, and enter into the Chamber with its own pro- 
gramme and representatives, cannot now stop midway without 
acknowledging its impotence and ‘ making from cowardice the great 
refusal.’ The struggle in which it is engaged, and the recent victory 
itself, will push it fatally forward. Its success as a political party 
will depend on its programme ; and, the more moderate the programme, 
the greater the probability of success. Should it adhere publicly to 
the unity of Italy, it would be the natural representative of the prin- 
ciple of authority in the Government, and, by absorbing several ele- 
ments of the old Moderates, it would become the only possible Conser- 
vative party in Italy. 

Against this there would naturally stand a Liberal party basing 
itself on the principle of individuality ; but such a party no longer 
exists inthe Italian Chamber. That heterogeneous assemblage, now 
corrupted by political traffickings, originally represented to a great 
extent, and as a general tendency, ideas of individual liberty. To-day 
it has no leading idea of government; its presence in power has only 
hastened the organisation of the Clericals and prevented, thus far, the 
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reconstitution of the Liberal forces scattered over the country. The 
present majority seems to be the last stage of evolution of a dying 
parliamentary party ; if its liquidation follows soon, the true forces 
of the country will form themselves into political parties, confront 
each other, and renew public life in Italy. 

But should this not promptly follow, and should the present 
governing system continue to pervert the course of justice, to exercise 
violence in the elections against the local bodies and the liberties of 
the citizens, to tax people by royal decrees, and to exhaust the re- 
sources of taxpayers in unproductive public expenditures, the 
reaction, prevented and compressed for a while longer, would lean 
toward more extreme parties—Clericals and Socialists, for instance-— 
and encourage them to form greater hopes and more subversive 
programmes, 

The majority of the country does not wish for changes; its sup- 
port of the Clericals is but a reaction against present misgovernment 
—a reaction which may be arrested by the removal of its cause, but 
of which, if it be not arrested, no one can foresee the end. For the 
moment it is self-evident that the so-called Liberal Party, in adopting 
authoritative, and even tyrannical, methods of governing, has failed of 
its promises. In presence of this fact, and in the absence of a new 
liberal and truly honest political group, it is not strange that the 
people, obliged to choose between Signor Crispi and the Clericals, 
make this broad and simple reasoning—that the Clericals, as the legi- 
timate representatives in Italy of the authoritative principle, are best 
entitled to apply it, and are likely to do so with greater conviction, 
honesty, equity, and equality than Signor Crispi. 

Will this menace suffice to hasten the reorganisation of the 
Liberal elements into a political party ? 

It were ‘a consummation devoutly to be wished.’ 


DE VITI DE Marco. 





RUSKIN AS MASTER OF PROSE' 


Is it indeed beyond hope that our generation should at last do entire 
justice to our brightest living genius, the most inspiring soul still 
extant amongst us, whilst he may yet be seen and heard in the flesh ? 

The world has long been of one mind as to the great charm in 
the writings of John Ruskin; it feels his subtle insight into all 
forms of beauty; and it has made familiar truisms of his central 
lessons in Art. But it has hardly yet understood that he stands 
forth now, alone and inimitable, as a supreme master of our English 
tongue ; that as preacher, prophet (nay, some amongst us do not 
hesitate to say as saint), he has done more than as master of Art; 
that his moral and social influence on our time, more than his 
esthetic impulse, will be the chief memory for which our descendants 
will hold him in honour. 

Such genius, such zeal, such self-devotion should have imposed 
itself upon the age without a dissentient voice; but the reputation 
of John Ruskin has been exposed to some singular difficulties. 
Above all, he is what the Italians call womo antico—a survival of.a 
past age: heisaman of the Thirteenth Century pouring out sermons, 
denunciations, rhapsodies to the Nineteenth Century ; and if Saint 
Bernard himself, in his garb of frieze and girdle of hemp, were to 
preach amongst us in Hyde Park to-day, too many of us would listen 
awhile, and then straightway go about our business with a smile. 
But John Ruskin is not simply a man of the Thirteenth Century ; 
he is a poet, a mystic, a missionary of the Thirteenth Century—such 
‘a poet as was the young Dante in the days of his love and his 
chivalrous youth, and his Florentine rapture for all beautiful things, 
or as was the young Petrarch in the lifetime of his Laura, or the 
young Francis beginning to dream of a regeneration of Christendom 
through the teaching of his barefoot Friars. 

Now John Ruskin not only is in his soul a Thirteenth-century 
poet and mystic; but, being this, he would literally have the 
Nineteenth Century go back to the Thirteenth: he means what 
the says; he acts on what he means. And he defies fact, the set of 
many ages, the actual generation around him, and still calls on 

1 N.B. Copyright also in the United States. 
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them, alone and in spite of neglect and rebuffs, to go back to the Golden 

Ages of the Past. He would not reject this description of himself ; 
he would proudly accept it. But this being so, it is inevitable that 
much of his teaching—all the teaching for which he cares most in 
his heart—must be in our day the voice of one preaching in the 
wilderness. 

He claims to be not merely poet of the beautiful, but missionary 
of the truth; not co much judge in Art as master in Philosophy. 
And as such he repudiates modern science, modern machinery, 
modern politics—in a sense modern civilisation as we know it and 
make it. Not merely is it his ideal to get rid of these; but in his 
own way he sets himself manfully to extirpate these things in practice 
from the visible life of himself and of those who surround him. 
Such heroic impossibilities recoil on his own head. The Nineteenth 
Century has been too strong for him. Iron, steam, science, demo- 
eracy, have thrust him aside, and have left him in his old age 
little but a solitary and most pathetic Prophet, such as a John the 
Baptist by Mantegna, unbending, undismayed, still crying out to a 
scanty band around him, ‘ Repent, for the kingdom of Heaven is at 
hand’! 

I am one who believes most devoutly in the need of repentance, 
and in the ultimate, if not early, advent of a kingdom of the Beautiful 
and the Good. But, like the world around me, I hold by the Nine- 
teenth Century and not by the Thirteenth :—or rather, I trust that 
the Twentieth Century may have found some means of reconciling 
the ages of Steam and the ages of Faith, of combining the best of all 
ages in one. Unluckily, as do other prophets, as do most mystics, 
John Ruskin will have undivided allegiance. With him, it is ever— 
all or none, Accept him and his lesson—-wholly; absolutely, without 
murmur or doubt—or he will have none of your homage. And the 
consequence is that his devotees have been neither many nor 
impressive. His genius, as most men admit, will carry him at times 
into fabulous extravagances, and his exquisite tenderness of soul will 
ofttimes seem to be but a second childhood in the eyes of the world. 
Thus it has come to pass that the grotesque side of this noble 
Evangel of his has been perpetually thrust into the forefront of the 
fight ; and those who have professed or expounded the Gospel of 
Ruskin have been for the most part such lads and lasses as the world 
in its grossness regards with impatience, and turns from with a 
smile. 

As one of the oldest and most fervent believers in his genius and 
the noble uses to which he has devoted it, I long to say a word 
or two in support of my belief :—not that I have the shadow of aclaim 
to speak as his disciple, to defend his utterances, or to represent his 
thoughts. In one sense, no doubt, I stand at an opposite pole of 
ideas, and in literal and direct words I could hardly adopt any one 
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of the leading doctrines of his creed. As to mine, he probably re- 
jects everything I hold sacred and true with violent indignation and 
scorn. Morally, spiritually, as seen through a glass darkly, I believe 
that his teachers and my teachers are essentially one, and may yet 
be combined in the greater harmony that is to be. But to all this I 
should despair of inducing him to agree, or even to listen with 
patience. He regards me, I fear, as an utterly lost soul, destined to 
nothing but evil in this world and the next. And has he not, in 
private communication and in public excommunication, consigned 
me to outer darkness, and covered with indignant scorn every man 
and everything in which I have put my trust ? 

The world has long been of one mind, I have said, as to the beauty 
of Ruskin’s writing ; but I venture to think that even yet full justice 
has not been rendered to his consummate mastery over our English 
tongue—that it has not been put high enough, and some of its unique 
qualities have not been perceived. Now I hold that in certain qualities, 
in given ways, and in some rarer passages of his, Ruskin not only 
surpasses every contemporary writer of prose (which indeed is obvious 
enough), but he calls out of our glorious English tongue notes more 
strangely beautiful and inspiring than any ever yet issued from that 
instrument. No writer of prose before or since has ever rolled forth 
such mighty fantasias, or reached such pathetic melodies in words, or 
composed long books in one sustained strain of limpid grace. 

It is indeed very far from a perfect style : much less is it in any 
sense a model style, or one to be cultivated, studied, or followed. If 
any young aspirant were to think it could be imitated, better were a 
millstone round his neck and he were cast into the sea. No man 
can bend the bow of Ulysses: and if he dared to take down from its 
long rest the terrible weapon, such an one might give himself an 
ugly wound, Ulysses himself has shot with it wildly, madly, with 
preposterous overflying of the mark, and blind aiming at the wrong 
target. Ruskin, be it said in sorrow, has too often played unseemly 
pranks on his great instrument: is too often ‘in excess,’ as the Ethics 
put it, indeed he is usually ‘in excess’; he has used his mastery 
in mere exultation in his own mastery; and, as he now knows him- 
self (no man so well), out of wantonness—rarely, but very rarely, as 
in The Seven Lamps, in a spirit of display, or with reckless defiance 
of sense, good taste, reserve of strength—yet never with affectation, 
never as a tradesman, as a hack. 

We need not enter here on the interminable debate about what 
is called ‘ poetic prose,’ whether poetic prose be a legitimate form of 
expressing ideas. A good deal of nonsense has been talked about it ; 
and the whole matter seems too much a dispute about terms, If 
prose be ornate with flowers of speech inappropriate to the idea ex- 
pressed, or studiously affected, or obtrusively luscious—it is bad 
prose. If the language be proper to verse but improper to prose—it 
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is bad prose. If the cadences begin to be obvious, if they tend to be 
actually scanned as verses, if the images are remote, lyrical, piled over 
one another, needlessly complicated, if the passage has to be read 
twice before we grasp its meanings—then it is bad prose. On the 
other hand, all ideas are capable of being expressed in prose, as well 
as inverse. They may be clothed with as much grace as is consis- 
tent with precision. If the sense be absolutely clear, the flow of 
words perfectly easy, the language in complete harmony with the 
thought, then no beauty in the phraseology can be misplaced—pro- 
vided that this beauty is held in reserve, is to be unconsciously felt, 
not obviously thrust forward, and is always the beauty of prose, and 
not the beauty of verse. 

It cannot be denied that Ruskin, especially in his earlier works, 
is too often obtrusively luscious, that his images are often lyrical, 
set in too profuse and gorgeous a mosaic. Beitso. But he is always 
perfectly, transparently clear, absolutely free from affected euphuism, 
never laboriously ‘ precious,’ never grotesque, never eccentric. His 
besetting sins as a master of speech may be summed up in his passion 
for profuse imagery, and delight in an almost audible melody of 
words. But how different is this from the laborious affectation of 
what is justly condemned as the ‘ poetic prose’ of a writer who tries 
to be fine, seeking to perform feats of composition, who flogs himself 
into a bastard sort of poetry, not because he enjoys it, but to impose 
upon an ignorant reader! This Ruskin never does. When he bursts 
the bounds of fine taste, and pelts us with perfumed flowers till we 
almost faint under their odour and their blaze of colour, it is because 
he is himself intoxicated with the joy of his blossoming thoughts, 
and would force some of his divine afflatus into our souls. The 
priestess of the Delphic god never spoke without inspiration, and 
then did not use the flat speech of daily life. Would that none 
ever spoke in books, until they felt the god working in their 
heart. 

To be just, we should remember that a very large part of all that 
Ruskin treats concerns some scene of beauty, some work of fine art, 
some earnest moral exhortation, some indignant rebuke to meanness, 
—wherein passionate delight and passionate appeal are not merely 
lawful, but are of the essence of the lesson. Ruskin is almost always 
in an ecstasy of admiration, or in a fervour of sympathy, or in a 
grand burst of prophetic warning. It is his mission, his nature, his 
happiness so to be. And it is inevitable that such passion and eager- 
ness should be clothed in language more remote from the language 
of conversation than is that of Swift or Hume. The language of the 
preacher is not, nor ought it to be, the language of the critic, the philo- 
sopher, the historian. Ruskin is a preacher: right or wrong he has to 
deliver his message, whether men will stay to hear it or not; and 
we can no more require him to limit his pace to the plain foot-plod- 
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ding of unimpassioned prose than we can ask this of Saint Bernard, 
or of Bossuet, of Jeremy Taylor or Thomas Carlyle. 

Besides all this, Ruskin has shown that, where the business in 
hand is simple instruction, philosophical argument, or mechanical 
exposition, he is master of an English style of faultless ease, sim- 
plicity, and point. When he wants to describe a plain thing, a 
particular instrument for drawing, a habit of Turner’s work, the exact 
form of a boat, or a tower, or a shell, no one can surpass him, or equal 
him, in the clearness and precision of his words. His little book on 
the Elements of Drawing is a masterpiece in lucid explanation of 
simple mechanical rules and practices. Praterita, Fors Clavigera, 
and the recent notes to reprinted works, contain easy bits of narration, 
of banter, of personal humour, that Swift, Defoe, Goldsmith, and 
Lamb might envy. Turn to that much-abused book, Unto this Last 
—the central book of his life, as it is the turning-point of his career 
—it is almost wholly free from every fault of excess with which he has 
been charged. Men may differ as to the argument. But no capable 
critic will doubt that, as a type of philosophical discussion, its form 
is as fine and as pure as the form of Berkeley or of Hume. 

But when, his whole soul aglow with some scene of beauty, 
transfigured by a profound moral emotion, he breaks forth into one 
of those typical descants of his, our judgment may still doubt if the 
colouring be not overcharged and the composition too crowded for 
perfect art, but we are carried away by its beauty, its rhythm, its 
pathos. We know that the sentence is too long, preposterously, im- 
possibly sustained—200 words and more—250, nay, 280 words with- 
out a single pause—each sentence with 40, 50, 60 commas, colons, and 
semicolons—and yet the whole symphony flows on with such just 
modulation, the images melt so naturally into each other, the harmony 
of tone and the ease of words is so complete, that we hasten through 
the passage in a rapture of admiration. Milton began, and once or 
twice completed, such a resounding voluntary on his glorious organ. 
But neither Milton, nor Browne, nor Jeremy Taylor, was yet quite 
master of the mighty instrument. Ruskin, who comes after two 
centuries of further and continuous progress in this art, is master of 
the subtle instrument of prose. And though it be true that too 
often, in wanton defiance of calm judgment, he will fling to the winds 
his self-control, he has achieved in this rare and perilous art some 
amazing triumphs of mastery over language, such as the whole history 
of our literature cannot match. 

Lovers of Ruskin (that is all who read good English books) can 
recall, and many of them can repeat, hundreds of such passages, and 
they will grumble at an attempt to select any passage at all. But, to 
make my meaning clear, I will turn to one or two very famous bits, 
not at all asserting that they are the most truly noble passages that 
Ruskin ever wrote, but as specimens of his more lyrical mood. He 
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has himself spoken with slight of much of his earlier writing —often, 
perhaps, with undeserved humility. He especially regrets the pur- 
puret panni, as he calls them, of The Seven Lamps and cognate 
pieces. I will not quote any of these purpuret panni, though I think 
that as rhetorical prose, as apodeictic perorations, English literature 
has nothing to compare with them. But they wre rhetorical, some- 
what artificial, manifest displays of eloguence—and we shall all agree 
that eloquent displays of rhetoric are not the best specimens of prose 
composition. 

I take first a well-known piece of an early book (Modern Painters, 
vol. iv. ¢, i., 1856), the old Tower of Calais Church, a piece which has 
haunted my memory for nearly forty years :—— 


The large neglect, the noble unsightliness of it ; the record of its years written 
so visibly, yet without sign of weakness or decay ; its stern wasteness and gloom, 
eaten away by the Channel winds, and overgrown with the bitter sea grasses; its 
slates and tiles all shaken and rent, and yet not falling; its desert of brickwork, 
full of bolts, and holes, and ugly fissures, and yet strong, like a bare brown rock ; 
its carelessness of what anyone thinks or feels about it ; putting forth no claim, 
having no beauty, nor desirableness, pride, nor grace ; yet neither asking for pity ; 
not, as ruins are, useless and piteous, feebly or fondly garrulous of better days ; but 
useful still, going through its own daily work, —as some old fisherman, beaten grey 
by storm, yet drawing his daily nets: so it stands, with no complaint about its 
past youth, in blanched and meagre massiveness and serviceableness, gathering 
human souls together underneath it; the sound of its bells for prayer still rolling 
through its rents; and the grey peak of it seen far across the sea, principal of the 
three that rise above the waste of surfy sand and hillocked shore,—the lighthouse 
for life, and the belfry for labour, and this—for patience and praise. 


This passage I take to be one of the most magnificent examples 
of the ‘ pathetic fallacy’ in our language. Perhaps the ‘ pathetic 
fallacy ’ is second-rate art ; the passage is too long—211 words alas ! 
without one full stop, and more than forty commas and other marks 
of punctuation—it has trop de choses—it has redundancies, tautologies, 
and artifices, if we are strictly severe—but what a picture, what 
pathos, what subtlety of observation, what nobility of association— 
and withal how complete is the unity of impression! How mournful, 
how stately is the cadence, how harmonious and yet peaceful is the 
phraseology, and how wonderfully do thought, the antique history, 
the picture, the musical bars of the whole piece combine in beauty! 
What fine and just images—-‘ the large neglect,’ ‘the noble unsight- 
liness.’ The tower is ‘eaten away by the Channel winds,’ ‘ overgrown 
with bitter sea grasses.’ It is ‘ careless,’ ‘puts forth no claim,’ has 
‘no pride,’ does not ‘ ask for pity,’ is not ‘ fondly garrulous,’ as other 
ruins are, but still goes through its work, ‘like some old fisherman.’ 
It stands blanched, meagre, massive, but still serviceable, making no 
complaint about its past youth. A wonderful bit of word-painting 
—/(and, perhaps, word-painting, at least on a big canvas, is not strictly 
lawful)—but such a picture as few poets and no prose-writer has sur- 
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passed! Byron would have painted it in deeper, fiercer strokes. 
Shelley and Wordsworth would have been less definite. Coleridge 
would not have driven home the moral so earnestly ; though Tennyson 
might have embodied it in the stanzas of Jn Memoriam. 

I should like to take this passage as a text to point to a quality 
of Ruskin’s prose in which, I believe, he has surpassed all other writers. 
It is the quality of musical assonance. There is plenty of alliteration 
in Ruskin, as there is in all fine writers: but the musical harmony of 
sound in Ruskin’s happiest efforts is something very different from 
alliteration, and much more subtle. Coarse, obtrusive, artificial 
alliteration, i.e. the recurrence of words with the same initial letter, 
becomes, when crudely treated or overdone, a gross and irritating 
form of affectation. But the prejudice against alliteration may be 
carried too far. Alliteration is the natural expression of earnest 
feeling in every form—it is a physiological result of passion and im- 
petuosity. It becomes a defect when it is repeated too often, or in 
an obtrusive way, or when it becomes artificial, and studied. Whilst 
alliteration is spontanegus, implicit not explicit, felt not seen, the 
natural working of a fine ear, it is not only a legitimate expedient 
both of prose and of verse, but is an indispensable accessory of the 
higher harmonies in either. 

Ruskin uses alliteration much (it must be admitted, in profusion), 
but he relies on a far subtler resource of harmony-—that is assonaice, 
or, as I should prefer to name it, consonance. I have never seen this 
quality treated at all systematically, but I am convinced that it is at 
the basis of all fine cadences both in verse and in prose. By conso- 
nance I mean the recurrence of the same, or of cognate, sounds, not 
merely in the first letter of words, but where the stress comes, in any 
part of a word, and that in sounds whether vowel or consonant. 
Grimm’s law of interchangeable consonants applies ; and all the well- 
known groupings of consonants may be noted. The liquids connote 
the sweeter, the gutturals the sterner ideas; the sibilants connect 
and organise the words. Of poets perhaps Milton, Shelley, and 
Tennyson make the fullest use of this resource. We need not suppose 
that it is consciously sought, or in any sense studied, or even observed 
by the poet. But consonance, i.e. recurrence of the same or kindred 
sounds, is very visible when we look for it in a beautiful cadence. 
Take Tennyson’s— 

Old Yew, which graspest at the stones 
That name the under-lying dead, 


Thy fibres net the dreamless head, 
Thy roots are wrapt about the bones, 


How much does the music, nay, the impressiveness, of this stanza 
depend on consonance! The great booming O with which it opens, 
is repeated in the last word of the first, and also of the last line. 
The cruel word ‘graspest’ is repeated in part in the harsh word 
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‘stones.’ Three lines, and five words in all, begin with the soft ‘ th’: 
* Name” is echoed by ‘net’; ‘ under-lying’ by ‘ dreamless’; the ‘r’ 
of ‘roots’ is heard again in ‘wrapt’; the ‘b’ ‘in fibres,’ in ‘about,’ 
and ‘bones.’ These are not at all accidental cases of consonance. 

This musical consonance is quite present in fine prose, although 
many powerful writers seem to have had but little ear for its effects. 
Such men as Swift, Defoe, Gibbon, Macaulay, seldom advance 
beyond alliteration in the ordinary sense. But true consonance, or 
musical correspondence of note, is very perceptible in the prose of 
Milton, of Sir Thomas Browne, of Burke, of Coleridge, of De Quincey. 
Above all, it is especially marked in our English Bible, and in the 
Collects and grander canticles of the Prayer-book ; and is the source 
of much of their power over us. - Of all the masters of prose litera- 
ture, John Ruskin has made the finest use of this resource, and with 
the most delicate and mysterious power. And this is no doubt due 
to his mind being saturated from childhood with the harmonies of 
our English Bible, and to his speaking to us with religious solemnity 
and in Biblical tones. . 

This piece about the tower of Calais Church is full of this 
beautifal and subtle form of alliteration or colliteration—‘ the large 
neglect, the noble unsightliness of it’—‘the record of its years 
written so visibly, yet without sign of weakness or decay ’—‘ the 
sound of its bells for prayer still rolling through its rents.’ Here in 
a single line are three liquid double ‘ll’; there are six ‘s’; there are 
five ‘ r’ in seven words—‘ sound rolling throigh rents ’ is finely expres- 
sive of a peal of bells. And the passage ends with a triple alliteration— 
the second of the three being inverted: ‘bel’ echoing to ‘ lab ’—‘ the 
lighthouse for life, and the belfry for labour, and this—for patience 
and praise.’ 

Turn to another famous passage (Modern Painters, vol. iv. cap. 
19), a somewhat over-wrought, possibly unjust picture, stained as 
usual with the original sin of Calvinism, but a wonderful piece of 
imaginative description. It is the account of the peasant of the 
Valais, in the grand chapter on ‘ Mountain Gloom’: 


They do not understand so much as the name of beauty, or of knowledge. 
They understand dimly that of virtue. Love, patience, hospitality, faith,—these things 
they know. To glean their meadows side by side, so happier; to bear the burden 
up the breathless mountain flank unmurmuringly ; to bid the stranger drink from 
their vessel of milk; to see at the foot of their low death-beds a pale figure upon a 
cross, dying, also patiently ;—in this they are different from the cattle and from 
the stones; but, in all this, unrewarded, so far as concerns the present life, For 
them, there is neither advance nor exultation. Black bread, rude roof, dark night, 
laborious day, weary arm at sunset ; and life ebbs away. No books, no thoughts, 
no attainments, no rest,—except only sometimes a little sitting in the sun under 
the church wall, as the bell tolls thin and far in the mountain air; a pattering of 
a few prayers, not understood, by the altar-rails of the dimly gilded chapel,—and 
so, back to the sombre home, with the cloud upon them still unbroken—that cloud 
of rocky gloom, born out of the wild torrents and ruinous stones, and unlightened 
even in their religion, except by the vague promise of some better things unknown, 
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mingled with threatening, and obscured by an unspeakable horror—a smoke, as it 
were, of martyrdom, coiling up with the incense ; and amidst the images of tor- 
tured bodies and lamenting spirits in hurtling flames, the very cross, for them, 
dashed more deeply than for others with gouts of blood. 


The piece is over-wrought as well as unjust, with somewhat false 
emphasis, but how splendid incolour and majestic in language! 
‘To bear the burden up the breathless mountain flank unmurmur- 
ingly ’—is fine in spite of its obvious scansion and its profuse 
alliteration. ‘At their low death-beds a pale figure upon a cross, 
dying, also patiently ’"—will not scan, but it is charged with solemnity 
by soft ‘1,’ ‘d,’ and ‘p,’ repeated. How beautifully imitative is the 
line, ‘ as the bell tolls thin and far in the mountain air ’—a, e, i, 0, u, 
—u, 0, i, e, a—with ten monosyllables and one dissyllable! ‘ The crdss 

» dashed more deeply with goits of blidd.’ No one who has ever read 
that passage can pass along the Catholic valleys of the Swiss Alps 
without having it in his mind. Overcharged, and somewhat 
consciously and designedly pictorial as it is, it is a truly wonderful 
example of mastery over language and sympathetic insight. 

We may turn now to a passage or two, in which perhaps Ruskin 
is quite at his best. He has written few things finer, and indeed 
more exactly truthful, than his picture of the Campagna of Rome in 
the preface to the second edition of Modern Painters, 1843. 


Perhaps there is no more impressive scene on earth than the solitary extent of 
the Campagna of Rome under evening light. Let the reader imagine himself for 
the moment withdrawn from the sounds and motion of the living world, and sent 
forth alone into this wild and wasted plain. The earth yields and crumbles beneath 
his foot, tread he never so lightly, for its substance is white, hollow, and carious, 
like the dusty wreck of the bones of men. The long knotted grass waves and 
tosses feebly in the evening wind, and the shadows of its motion shake feverishly 
along the banks of ruin that lift themselves to the sunlight. Hillocks of moulder- 
ing earth heave around him, as if the dead beneath were struggling in their sleep. 
Scattered blocks of black stone, four-square remnants of mighty edifices, not one 
left upon another, lie upon them to keep them down. A dull purple poisonous 
haze stretches level along the desert, veiling its spectral wrecks of massy ruins, on 
whose rents the red light rests, like dying fire on defiled altars; the blue ridge of 
the Alban Mount lifts itself against a solemn space of green, clear, quiet sky. 
‘Watch-towers of dark clouds stand steadfastly along the promontories of the 
Apennines. From the plain to the mountains, the shattered aqueducts, pier be- 
yond pier, melt into the darkness, like shadowy and countless troops of funeral 
mourners, passing from a nation’s grave, 


Here is a piece of pure description without passion or moralising ; 
the passage is broken, as we find in all good modern prose, into sen- 
tences of forty or fifty words. It is absolutely clear, literally true, 
an imaginative picture of one of the most impressive scenes in the 
world. All who know it, remember ‘ the white, hollow, carious earth,’ 
like bone dust, ‘the long knotted grass,’ the ‘banks of ruin’ and 
‘hillocks of mouldering earth,’ the ‘ dull purple poisonous haze,’ ‘ the 
shattered aqueducts,’ like shadowy mourners at a nation’s grave. The 
whole piece may be set beside Shelley’s poem from the ‘ Huganean 
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Hills,’ and it produces a kindred impression, In Ruskin’s prose,. 
perhaps for the first time in literature, there are met the eye of the 
landscape painter and the voice of the lyric poet—and both are 
blended in perfection. It seems to me idle to debate, whether or 
not it is legitimate to describe in prose a magnificent scene, whether 
it be lawful to set. down in prose the ideas which this scene kindles 
in an imaginative soul, whether it be permitted to such an artist to 
resort to any resource of grace or power which the English language 
can present. 

This magnificent piece of word-painting is hardly surpassed by 
anything in our literature. It cannot be said to carry alliteration to 
the point of affectation. But the reader may easily perceive by analysis 
how greatly its musical effect depends on profusion of subtle conso- 
nance, The ‘liquids’ give grace: the broad 6 and 4, and their diph- 
thong sounds, give solemnity: the gutturals and double consonants 
give strength. ‘A dull purple poisonous haze stretches level along 
the desert ’—‘ on whose rents the red light rests like dying fire 
on defiled altars.’ Here in 13 words are—5 ‘r,’ 4 ‘t,’ 4 ‘d,’ 3 ‘1,’ 
—‘ Dark clouds stand steadfastly ’—‘ the promontories of the Apen- 
nines.’ The last clause is a favourite cadence of Ruskin’s: its 
beautiful melody depends on a very subtle and complex scheme of 
consonance. ‘ From the plain to the mountains, the shattered aque- 
ducts, pier beyond pier, melt into the darkness, like shadowy and 
countless troops of funeral mourners, passing from a nation’s grave.” 
It is impossible to suppose that the harmonies of this ‘coda’ are 
wholly accidental. They are the effect of a wonderful ear for tonality 
in speech, certainly unconscious, arising from passionate feeling more 
than from reflection, And Mr, Ruskin himself would no doubt be 
the first to deny that such a thought had ever crossed his mind ;— 
perhaps he would himself denounce with characteristic vehemence 
any such vivisection applied to his living and palpitating words. 

I turn now to a little book of his, written in the middle of his 
life, at the height of his power, just before he entered on his second 
career of social philosopher and new evangelist. Zhe Harbours of 
England was published nearly forty years ago in 1856 (tat. 37), 
and it has now been happily reprinted in a cheap and smaller form, 
1895. It is, I believe, as an education in art, as true, and as masterly 
as anything Ruskin ever wrote. But I wish now to treat it only from 
the point of view of English literature. And I make bold to say that 
no book in our language shows more varied resources over prose- 
writing, or an English more pure, more vigorous, more enchanting. 
It contains hardly any of those tirades with which the preacher loves 
to drench his hearers—torrents from the fountains of his ecstasy, or 
his indignation, The book is full of enthusiasm and of poetry: but 
it also contains a body of critical and expository matter simple, lucid, 
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graceful, incisive as anything ever set down by the hand of John 
Ruskin—or indeed of any other master of our English prose. 
Everyone remembers the striking sentence with which it opens— 
a sentence, it may be, exaggerated in meaning, but how melodious, 
how impressive—‘ Of all things, living or lifeless, [note the 5 ‘1,’ 
the 4 ‘i’ in the first six words] upon this strange earth, there is 
but one which, having reached the mid-term of appointed human 
endurance on it, I still regard with unmitigated amazement.’ This 
object is the bow of a boat,—‘the blunt head of a common, bluff, 
undecked sea-boat lying aside in its furrow of beach sand.’ . . . 


The sum of Navigation is in that. You may magnify it or decorate it as you 
will: you will not add to the wonder of it. Lengthen it into hatchet-like edge of 
iron,—strengthen it with complex tracery of ribs of oak,—carve it and gild it tilla 
column of light moves beneath it on the sea,-you have made no more of it than 
it was at first. That rude simplicity of bent plank, that [? should be ‘ which’) can 
breast its way through the death that is in the deep sea, has in it the soul of ship- 


ping. Beyond this, we may have more work, more men, more money ; we cannot 
have more miracle, 


The whole passage is loaded with imagery, with fancy, but hardly 
with conceits ; it is wonderfully ingenious, impressive, suggestive, so 
that a boat is never quite the same thing to anyone who has read this 
passage in early life. The ever-changing curves of the boat recall 
‘the image of a sea-shell.’ ‘Every plank is a Fate, and has men’s 
lives wreathed in the knots of it.’ This bow of the boat is ‘ the gift 


of another world.’ Without it, we should be ‘ chained to our rocks.’ 
The very nails that fasten the planks are ‘ the rivets of the fellowship 
of the world.’ ‘Their iron does more than draw lightning out of 
heaven, it leads love round the earth.’ It is possible to call this 
fantastic, over-wrought, lyrical: it is not possible to dispute its 
beauty, charm, and enthusiasm. It seems to me to carry imagina- 
tive prose exactly to that limit which to pass would cease to be fit- 
ting in prose; to carry fancy to the very verge of that which, if less 
sincere, less true, less pathetic—would justly be regarded as euphuistic 
conceit, 

And so this splendid hymn to the sea-boat rolls on to that piece 
which I take to be as fine and as true as anything ever said about the 
sea, even by our sea poets, Byron or Shelley :— 


Then also, it is wonderful on account of the greatness of the enemy that it 
does battle with. ‘To lift dead weight; to overcome length of languid space; to 
multiply or systematise a given force ; this we may see done by the bar, or beam, 
or wheel, without wonder. But to war with that living fury of waters, to bare its 
breast, moment after moment, against the unwearied enmity of ocean,—the 
subtle, fitful, implacable smiting of the black waves, provoking each other on, end- 
lessly, all the infinite march of the Atlantic rolling on behind them to their help 
and still to strike them back into a wreath of smoke and futile foam, and win its 
way against them, and keep its charge of life from them ;—does any other soulless 
thing do as much as this P 


yr? 
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This noble paragraph has truth, originality, music, majesty, with 
that imitative power of sound which is usually thought to be possible 
only in poetry, and is very rarely successful even in poetry. Homer 
has often caught echoes of the sea in his majestic hexameters ; Byron 
and Shelley occasionally recall it; as does Tennyson in its milder 
moods and calm rest. But I know no other English prose but this 
which, literally and nobly describing the look of a wild sea, suggests in 
the very rhythm of its cadence, and in the music of its roar, the 
tumultuous surging of the surf. ‘To war with that living fury of 
waters,’—‘ the subtle, fitful, implacable smiting of the black waves,’— 
‘ still to strike them back into a wreath of smoke and futile foam, 
and win its way against them,’—here we seem not only to see before 
our eyes, but to hear with our ears, the crash of a stout boat plunging 
through a choppy sea off our southern coasts. 

I would take this paragraph as the high-water mark of Ruskin’s 
prose method. But there are scores and hundreds of passages in his 
books of equal power and perfection. This book on The Harbours of 
England is full of them. O si sic omnia! Alas! a few pages 
further on, even in this admirable book which is so free from them, 
comes one of those ungovernable, over-laden, hypertrophied out- 
bursts of his, which so much deform his earlier books. It is a 
splendid piece of conception ; each phrase, each sentence is beautiful ; 
the images are appropriate and cognate ; they flow naturally out of 
each other; and the whole has a most harmonious glow. But alas! 
as English prose, it is impossible. It has 255 words without a 
pause, and 26 intermediate signs of punctuation. No human breath 
could utter such a sentence: even the eye is bewildered; and, at 
last, the most docile and attentive reader sinks back, stunned and 
puzzled by such a torrent of phrases and such a wilderness of 
thoughts.” 

He is speaking of the fisher-boat as the most venerable kind of 
ship. He stands musing on the shingle between the black sides of 
two stranded fishing-boats. He watches ‘ the clear heavy water-edge 
of ocean rising and falling close to their bows.’ And then he turns 
to the boats. 


And the dark flanks of the fishing-boats all aslope above, in their shining quiet- 
ness, hot in the morning sun, rusty and seamed, with square patches of plank nailed 
over their rents ; just rough enough to let the little flat-footed fisher-children haul 
or twist themselves up to the gunwales, and drop back again along some stray 
rope; just round enough to remind us, in their broad and gradual curves, of the 
sweep of the green surges they know so well, and of the hours when those old 
sides of seared timber, all ashine with the sea, plunge and dip into the deep green 


2 In the second volume of Modern Painters, p. 132, may be found a mammoth sen- 
tence, I suppose the most gigantic sentence in English prose. It has 619 words with- 
out a full stop, and 80 intermediate signs of punctuation, together with 4 clauses in 
brackets. It hasbeen reprinted in the revised two-volume edition of 1883, where it 
fills four whole pages. (I, 347-351.) 
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purity of the mounded waves more joyfully than a deer lies down among the grass 
of Spring, the soft white cloud of foam opening momentarily at the bows, and 
fading or flying high into the breeze where the sea-gulls toss and shriek,—the joy 
and beauty of it, all the while, so mingled with the sense of unfathomable danger, 
and the human effort and sorrow going on perpetually from age to age, waves 
rolling for ever, and winds moaning for ever, and faithful hearts trusting and 
sickening for ever, and brave lives dashed away about the rattling beach like 
weeds for ever; and still at the helm of every lonely boat, through starless night 
and hopeless dawn, His hand, who spread the fisher’s net over the dust of the 
Sidonian palaces, and gave into the fisher’s hand the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven. 

It is a grand passage, ruined, I think, by excess of eagerness, and 
sympathetic passion. Neither Shelley nor Keats ever flung his 
soul more keenly into an inert object and made it live to us, or 
rather, actually lived in it, felt its heart beat in his, and made his 
own its sorrows, its battles, its pride. So Tennyson, gazing on the 
Yew which covers the loved grave, cries out— 

I seem to fail from out my blood 
And grow incorporate into thee. 


So the poet sees the ship that brings his lost Arthur home, hears the 
noise about the keel, and the bell struck in the night. Thus Ruskin, 
watching the fisherman’s boat upon the beach, sees in his mind’s eye 
the past and the future of the boat, the swell of the green billows, 
and the roar of the ocean, and still at the helm, unseen but of him, 
an Almighty Hand guiding it in life and in death. 

Had this noble vision been rehearsed with less passion, and in 
sober intervals of breathing, we could have borneit. The first twelve 
or fourteen lines, ending with ‘the deep green purity of the mounded 
waves,’ form a full picture. But, like a runaway horse, our poet 
plunges on where no human lungs and no ordinary brain can keep 
up the giddy pace; and for seven or eight lines more we are pelted 
with new images till we feel like landsmen caught in a sudden squall. 
And then how grand are the last ten lines—‘the human effort and 
sorrow going on perpetually from age to age’—! down to that daring 
antithesis of the fishermen of Tyre and the fisherman of St. Peter’s ! 
I cannot call it a conceit: but it would have been a conceit in the 
hands of anyone less sincere, less passionate, not so perfectly satu- 
rated with biblical imagery and language. 

I have dwelt upon this passage as a typical example of Ruskin’s 
magnificent power over the literary instrument, of his intense 
sympathy, of his vivid imagination, and alas! also of his ungovern- 
able flux of ideas and of words. It is by reason of this wilful 
megalomania and plethoric habit, that we must hesitate to pronounce 
him the greatest master of English prose in our whole literature : 
but it is such mastery over language, such power to triumph over 
almost impossible conditions and difficulties, that compel us to 
regard him as one who could have become the noblest master of 
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prose ever recorded, if he would only have set himself to curb his 
Pegasus from the first, and systematically to think of his reader’s 
capacity for taking in, as well as of his own capacity for pouring 
forth, a torrent of glowing thoughts. 

As a matter of fact, John Ruskin himself undertook to curb his 
Pegasus, and, like Turner or Beethoven, distinctly formed and 
practised ‘a second manner.’ That second manner coincides with 
the great change in his career, when he passed from critic of art to 
be social reformer and moral philosopher, The change was of course 
not absolute ; but whereas, in the earlier half of his life he had been 
a writer about Beauty and Art, who wove into his teaching lessons on 
social, moral, and religious problems, so he became, in the later part 
of his life a worker about Society and Ethics, who filled his practical 
teaching with judgments about the beautiful in Nature and in Art. 
That second career dates from about the year 1860, when he began 
to write Unto this Last, which was finally published in 1862. 

I myself judge that book to be not only the most original and 
creative work of John Ruskin, but the most original and creative 
work in pure literature since Sartor Resartus. But I am now 
concerning myself with form: and, as a matter of form, I would 
point to it as a work containing almost all that is noble in Ruskin’s 
written prose, with hardly any, or very few, of his excesses and 
mannerisms. It is true that, pp. 147-8, we have a single sentence of 
242 words and 52 intermediate stops before we come to the pause. 
But this is occasional ; and the book as a whole is a masterpiece of 
pure, incisive, imaginative, lucid English. If one had to plead the 
cause of Ruskin before the Supreme Court in the Republic of Letters, 
one would rely on that book as a type of clearness, wit, eloquence, 
versatility, passion. 

From the publication of Unto this Last, in 1862, John Ruskin 
distinctly adopted his later manner. Two volumes of selections 
from Ruskin’s works were published in 1893 by George Allen, the 
compilation of some anonymous editor. They are of nearly equal 
size and of periods of equal length. The first series consists of 
extracts between 1843 and 1860 from Modern Painters, Seven 
Lamps, Stones of Venice, and minor lectures, articles, and letters 
anterior to 1860. The second series, 1860-1888, contains selections 
from Unto this Last, Fors, Preterita, and the lectures and treatises 
subsequent to 1860. Now, it will be seen that in the second series 
the style is more measured, more mature, more practical, more 
simple. It is rare to find the purpuret panni which abound in the 
first series, or the sentences of 200 words, or the ostentatious piling 
up of luscious imagery, and tumultuous fugues in oral symphony. 
The ‘ first state’ of a plate by Ruskin has far richer effects and more 
vivid light and shade than any example of his ‘ second state.’ 

Alas! the change came too late—too late in his life, too late in 
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his career. When Unto this Last was finally published, John Ruskin 
was forty-three: he had already written the most elaborate and 
systematic of all his books—those on which his world-wide fame still 
rests. He had long passed il mezeo del cammin di nostra vita—and 
even the middle of his own long years: his energy, his health, his 
hopes were not what they had been in his glorious youth and early 
manhood: his mission became consciously to raise men’s moral 
standard in life, not to raise their sense of the beautifulin Art. The 
old mariner still held us with his glistening eye, and forced us to 
listen to his wondrous tale, but he spoke like a man whose voice 
shook with the memory of all that he had seen and known, over whom 
the deep waters had passed. I am one of those who feel that John 
Ruskin has told us in his seeond life things more true and more 
important even than he told us in his first life. But yet I cannot 
bring myself to hold that, as magician of words, his later teaching 
has the mystery and the glory which hung round the honeyed lips 
of the ‘ Oxford Graduate.’ 

If, then, John Ruskin be not in actual achievement the greatest 
master who ever wrote in English prose, it is only because he refused 
to chasten his passion and his imagination until the prime of life 
was past. A graceful poet and a great moralist said : 

Prune thou thy words; the thoughts control 
That o’er thee swell and throng :— 

They will condense within thy soul, 
And change to purpose strong. 


This lesson Ruskin never learned until he was growing grey, and 
even now he only observes it so long as the spirit moves him, or 
rather, does not move him too keenly. He has rarely suffered his 
thoughts to condense within his soul. Far from controlling them, 
he has spurred and lashed them into fury, so that they swell and 
throng over him and his readers, too often changing into satiety 
and impotence. Every other faculty of a great master of speech, 
except reserve, husbanding of resources, and patience, he possesses in 
measure most abundant—lucidity, purity, brilliance, elasticity, wit, 
fire, passion, imagination, majesty, with a mastery over all the melody 
of cadence that has no rival in the whole range of English literature. 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 
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THE TRAFALGAR CAPTAINS 


In 1847, forty-two years after the battle of Trafalgar, and thirty-two 
years after the conclusion of the long war with France, it was for the 
first time decided to issue medals to surviving officers (other than 
post-captains), and to seamen and marines who had served in certain 
engagements and boat-actions between the years 1793 and 1840 
inclusive. To facilitate the establishment of claims three flag-officers 
of distinction and experience were instructed by the Admiralty to 
prepare a list of the various affairs which were deemed worthy of 
medals ; and this list wasduly published in 1849, and for many years 
subsequently, as an appendix to the official Navy List. It professed 
to specify not only the nature and date of the actions, but also the 
names of the vessels concerned in them, and of the officers com- 
manding the vessels at the time. 

The three flag-officers possessed every apparent qualification for 
the work of drawing up the list with accuracy. The senior, Admiral 
Sir Thomas Byam Martin, G.C.B., Vice-Admiral of the United 
Kingdom, had himself served all through the war, and, indeed, long 
before the commencement of it, and had participated in many of the 
great actions, including the capture of the Tamise and of the 
Immortalité, and the brilliant duel with the Sewolod. The second 
member of the committee was Admiral the Hon. Sir Thomas Bladen 
Capel, then K.C.B. He, too, had fought throughout the war, and had 
shared in Bridport’s action, the battle of the Nile, Trafalgar, and the 
forcing of the Dardanelles. The third and junior member was Rear- 
Admiral Sir James Alexander Gordon, K.C.B., who had entered the 
Navy in the first year of the war, and had assisted at Bridport’s action, 
the battle of St. Vincent, &c. Among them the three officers had to 
their credit no fewer than 181 years of service, eighty-five years of 
that service having been on full pay; so that their experience, for 
the purpose in hand, could scarcely have been equalled by that of any 
other three men then living. In addition to that experience, they 
had at their disposal all the documents, such as captains’ letters and 
ships’ books, in possession or under control of the nation. And yet 
they perpetrated the most extraordinary mistakes. For my imme- 
diate purpose allusion to one of these only will suffice. 
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The first full account, drawn up from the professional point of 
view, that appeared in England concerning the victory of Trafalgar 
was printed in the number of the Naval Chronicle issued at the end 
of November, and dated November 1805. No news whatsoever of 
the action had been received in this country until the 6th of the 
month ; Blackwood, with further information, did not arrive until the 
27th; and although the Naval Chronicle, to which Nelson himself 
had been a contributor, probably had at its disposal more material 
and better intelligence than any other periodical then published, 
there was but little time for active editor and printers to embody the 
news arriving on the 27th, and to get out the magazine before the 
beginning of December. Hurry, in the circumstances, was inevitable, 
and mistakes were excusable. One of the mistakes was a statement 
to the effect that the cutter Entreprenante, which had been present 
at the engagement, was commanded by ‘ Lieutenant J. Puver.’ The 
error, instead of being immediately corrected, was perpetuated by 
Mr. William James, the naval historian (1822), and by James’s best- 
known editor, Captain Chamier, R.N. (1837); and in the very latest 
edition, that of 1886, it appears undimmed, Puver’s Christian name 
being given specifically and at length as‘ John.’ Mr. W. H. Davenport 
Adams, with striking originality, amends the faulty record by at- 
tributing the command of the Entreprenante to Lieutenant ‘ Power.’ ' 
But James, Chamier, and Adams were non-official writers; whereas 
Martin, Capel, and Gordon, the committee of 1849, were, to some 
extent at least, official chroniclers. One turns, therefore, with con- 
fidence to their record ; to which, moreover, is attached the personal 
authority of Capel, who at Trafalgar himself commanded the Phibe, 
who can scarcely have failed to know the commanding officer of the 
Entreprenante, and than whom there could apparently be no better 
authority. The committee’s verdict was that the commander in 
question was, not Puver, nor Power, but ‘L. Purver.’ Incredible 
though it may seem, that name—the name, so far as I can ascertain, 
of no officer who ever figured on the books of a British man-of-war— 
was printed quarter after quarter in the official Navy List as the name 
of one who, if he had been still surviving, would have been entitled 
toa medal for Trafalgar. As it was printed in 1849, when there were 
still many Trafalgar officers alive, so was it printed until 1866 or 1867, 
when at length the mistake, then of upwards of sixty years’ currency, 
was officially put right. A Navy List of 1867 sets forth that the com- 
mander of the Entreprenante at Trafalgar was not Puver, nor Power, 
nor even Purver, but ‘ R. B. Young,’ or, to give the slighted officer 
his full name and rank, Lieutenant Robert Benjamin Young. 

Looking to the fact of this long-continued official ignorance of the 
name of an officer who, though in command of but a little craft, bad 
attracted the attention of Nelson, had rendered not inconsiderable 

1 England on the Sea, 2 vols., 1885. 
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services during the bad weather that followed the battle, and had 
actually received from the Patriotic Society a sword valued at a 
hundred guineas in recognition of those services, one may, perhaps, 
be excused for suspecting that much is not generally known about 
many of the officers who commanded ships at Trafalgar, nor about their 
personal share in the work of that glorious day. Nelson weall know, 
especially since the publication of Professor Laughton’s inimitable 
biography of him. Collingwood we know, too. And such names as 
Hardy, Northesk, Fremantle, Codrington, Blackwood, and Berry mean 
at least something to most of us; but it may be safely asserted that 
to nine people out of ten the names Eliab Harvey, Grindall, Tyler, 
Hargood, Duff, Morris, Cooke, Redmill, Rotherham, and Conn convey 
absolutely no memories of the splendid victory which they were 
instrumental in winning for us. If this be so, it is surely time, at this 
nineteenth anniversary of the battle, for a word about the Trafalgar 
Captains. The following list of them, showing the dates of the 
promotions of each, and the year and rank in which each died, puts 
them in the order of their seniority as captains :— 


Date Name and number 
of guns of ship 
of 
commanded at 
Trafalgar 


COMMANDING OFFICERS, 
with their rank, if any, at the time of death 
in the Order of the Bath 


Captain 


death 


Vice-Admiral 
Admiral 


| 
' 
} 
| 
| 
, _ | 
Sir Eliab Harvey, G.C.B. . e . ‘ . 5 i Témeéraire, 98 
| Sir Richard Grindall, K.C.B.. ° ° e < _— 2 Prince, 98 
Sir Charles Tyler, G.C.B. . ° . ° o | 179 | f 5 Tonnant, 80 
| Sir William Hargood,G.c.B. . ° ° . 7 9 | Belleisle, 74 
| Sir Robert Moorsom, K.C.B. . e ° «| 179 35 | Revenge, 74 | 
| George Duff (killed) . é ° . | Mars, 74 
| Sir Thomas Francis Fremantle, G L. B. . ° 794 _— 9 Neptune, 98 
| Sir Francis Laforey, Bart, K.C.B. . ‘ i! 5  Spartiate, 74 
| Sir Philip Charles C. H. ee G.C.B. . 9% ’ 5 | Defiance, 74 
| Sir Israel Pellew, K. CB. . ‘ ° -| 17 9 32 Conqueror, 74 
Sir George Hope, K.C.B.. ‘ ° ° 793 _ Defence, 74 
Sir James Nicoll Morris, K.C. B. ° ‘ -| 17 | i! - ; Colossus, 74 
Sir Henry William Bayntun, G.C.B. . ° | 17 2 y 37 Leviathan, 74 
| Sir Richard King, Bart., K.C.B. ° e ° { 2 82 3 Achille, 74 ! 
John Cooke (killed) .  . . we —~ . 5 Bellerophon, 74 } 
Charles John Moore Mansfield . ° . | 1794 | — - % Minotaur, 74 
Sir Edward Codrington, G.C.B. . - | 1796 2 < Orion, 74 
Hon. Sir Henry Blackwood, Bart., ros 1 2 — 32 | Euryalus, 36 
William Gordon Rutherford, C.B.  . ° - | 179% | - - -- Swiltsure, 74 
Robert Redmill,C.B,. —.. . « ef 1796 _ | Polyphemus, 64 
| Sir Henry Digby, KCB. . ‘ j ° 796 3 ‘ 2 Africa, 64 
| Sir Edward Berry, Bart., K.C 3B. ° ° . | 1797 2 ~ — 3 Agamemnon, 64 
William Prowse, C.B. . ° , ‘ ‘ 71 y — i Sirius, 36 
Sir Thomas Dundas, K.C.B. F 1 ot 37 - Naiad, 38 
Sir Thomas Masterman Hardy, B tart., G.C.B. | 1798 | 18% 3 3 Victory, 100 
Hon. Sir Thomas Bladen Capel, Gc.B. e 25 3 Phaebe, 36 
Edward Rotherham, C.B, . . ° — _ Royal Sovereign, 100} 
, John Conn . e e ° ° _ Dreadnought, 98 
Sir Charles Bullen, G G. B. ° ° ° ‘ 3 52 3 | Britannia, 100 
John Pilfold, C.B. ° ° ° ° ° . - j— Ajax, 74 
John Stockham . ° ° . ° e ° ~ . - Tlunderer, 74 
John Richards Lapenotiere ° ° ° . — | 5 Pickle, 10 
| Robert Benjamin Young . ° ° ° ° - }— | } | Entreprenante, 8 


On going into action on the eventful day the Téméraire, Captain 
Eliab Harvey, was the Victory’s next astern. Harvey, an officer who 
at the time, and for many years afterwards, was M.P. for Essex, had 
been thirty-four years in the Navy, but had not previously commanded 
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a ship in a general action. He was, however, of known zeal and 
capacity, though of hasty, and indeed violent, temperament. His 
zeal was shown by the alacrity with which, as the French line was 
neared, he attempted to obey an order, or supposed order, which was 
subsequently countermanded by Nelson in person, to take station 
ahead of the Victory and to lead the column, and by his behaviour 
during the battle. After the Victory had become locked on the port 
side of the Redoutable, the Téméraire came up on the starboard side 
of the French ship, and almcst immediately ran foul of, and was 
lashed to, the Fougueux on her own starboard side. So heavy was 
Harvey’s fire that his first-lieutenant was presently able to board the 
Fougueux, which speedily struck. At length the Victory broke 
away from the Redouwtable’s starboard side, and that ship, having lost 
her main and mizen masts, drifted close to the 7éméraire, whose 
second-lieutenant promptly took possession of her. The Téméraire’s 
loss in the action was 47 killed and 76 wounded; and her main and 
the head of her mizen mast were shot away. Subsequently 43 of 
her crew perished in the prizes which were lost after the victory, so 
that the action and its results cost her 166 out of her complement of 
660 men. On the 9th of November following there was a promotion 
in honour of the triumph, and Harvey, together with nineteen other 
senior captains, was given flag rank. In the spring of 1806 he 
hoisted his flag to hold a command in the Channel under Earl 
St. Vincent, who retired from the command-in-chief in 1807. Harvey 
got on very well with his Lordship, and with his Lordship’s immediate 
successor ; but, like many other officers, he failed to get on at all with 
the next commander-in-chief, Lord Gambier, and the results were 
lamentable. On the 3rd of April there was a quarrel between the 
two admirals relative to the approaching attack on the French ships 
in Basque Roads. In Gambier’s own words : 


In the afternoon of the 3rd of April, Admiral said, in my cabin, no other person 
being present, that in consequence of the orders I had issued, calling upon the 
officers and seamen to volunteer their services in the fireships that were preparing 
to be employed, there were several officers on board the Tonnant (Harvey's flag- 
ship) ready to undertake that service, and the Admiral offered himself to me for 
the duty. I informed Admiral Harvey that I had received orders from the Admi- 
ralty to employ Lord Cochrane to conduct that service; upon which Admiral 
Harvey replied to me, in a high tone and in a disrespectful manner, that if Lord 
Cochrane was employed, or any other officer junior to him, in preference to him, 
he should immediately desire to strike his flag and resign his commission. I in- 
formed Admiral Harvey that 1 should be sorry that he should take strong mea- 
sures, but that I had received particular orders from the Admiralty to employ 
Lord Cochrane. Upon this Admiral Harvey, in a vehement, insulting manner, 
said that he had been neglected in his former services by myself, when I held a 
place in the Admiralty, and by other members of the Admiralty, and that he had 
not been rewarded for the eminent services he had performed. Admiral Harvey 
went on in a manner highly offensive and contemptuous to me. Te said that he 
was sure that I had written to the Admiralty to propose or recommend some other 
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officer junior to him for the execution of any service that might be undertaken by 
His Majesty’s fleet. . . . The Rear-Admiral, by his manner and countenance, treated 
my reply with contempt, and said that he should bring me to account for my con- 
duct. ... He said that he differed from me with respect to my conduct and 
menagement of the fleet, and that he would impeach me for misconduct and bad 
management; and in the same insulting manner he offered himself to go in the 
Tonnant, or any other old rotten ship, to undertake the enterprise, board the enemy's 
three-decked ship in Aix Roads, and bring her out. 


To Sir Harry Burrard Neale, Captain of the Fleet, Harvey declared 
that he never saw a man so unfit for the command of the fleet as 
Lord Gambier. To Lord Cochrane he said, obviously with an allusion, 
‘Iam no canting Methodist, no hypocrite, no psalm-singer. I do 
not cheat old women out of their estates by hypocrisy and canting.’ 
The Rear-Admiral subsequently offered to apologise, both privately 
to Lord Gambier, and before a court-martial, which tried the delin- 
quent on board the Gladiator at Portsmouth in May. He pleaded 
irritation and excess of zeal; but the charges were considered to 
have been proved, and the Rear-Admiral was accordingly sentenced 
to be dismissed the Service. 

The sentence, a terrible one to an officer of such high position, 
was carried out. Happily, in 1810 it was deemed possible to reinstate 
him, and he was restored to his rank as from the 21st of March of 
that year. In the following July he became vice-admira! ; in 1815 
he was made a K.C.B., and in 1819 he reached the rank of full 
admiral. Promotion to a G.C.B. in 1825 was the last honour 
granted to this gallant man, whose career had so nearly ended in 
ignominy, owing to his lamentable inability to command his 
temper. 

Grindall, of the Prince, was able to do little at Trafalgar, as he 
was in the rear of Collingwood’s column, and got into action late in 
the day. Although she lost no officer or man killed or wounded, the 
Prince was instrumental in completing the ruin of the French Achille, 
and in saving some of the people of that vessel when it became 
obvious that the fire on board of her must be fatal. But Grindall, 
who, while in command of the Jrresistible, had been wounded in 
Bridport’s action off Ile Groix in 1795, was a tried hand, and was not 
to blame for the position in which he found himself. He, like Harvey, 
was promoted to flag rank immediately after the action, and became 
a vice-admiral in 1810. He was made a K.C.B. at the reconstitution 
of the Order of the Bath in 1815. 

Tyler, of the Tonnant, was fourth in Collingwood’s column. He 
had previously done much good service, notably at the reduction of 
Corsica, and, as captain of the Diadem, in Hotham’s action of the 
14th of March, 1795. He is the officer whose attitude in bringing 
to trial for contemptuous conduct a military officer temporarily 
serving in his ship was instrumental in causing an addition to the 
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eode for the Army of an article to the effect that all officers and soldiers 
serving on board ships of the Navy are amenable to a naval court- 
martial for any offences specified in the naval articles of war. At 
Trafalgar, after succouring the Mars, her next ahead, which she found 
hotly engaged with four French ships, the Tonnant placed herself 
between the Monarca and the Algesiras, the former of which struck, 
though she later rehoisted her colours. Continuing her action, which 
had become a hand-to-hand one, with the Algesiras, the Tonnant also 
engaged, on her port side, the Pluton and the San Juan Nepomu- 
ceno. At length, first the Alyesiras, and then the San Juan, struck. 
The latter vessel could not, owing to lack of seaworthy boats, be taken 
possession of, but she was ultimately secured by the Dreadnought. 
The gallant Tonnant lost heavily. She had 26 killed and 50 
wounded ; and among the most severely wounded was Tyler himself. 
He reached flag-rank at the time of the large promotion of 1808, and 
after a short period of service as second-in-command at Portsmouth, 
went with Sir Charles Cotton to the Tagus, where, in September, 
there was concluded a convention in virtue of which the Russian 
Vice-Admiral Seniavin, then lying in the river, surrendered the fleet 
under his command, to be held by Great Britain as a deposit until 
not more than six months after the conclusion of a peace between the 
two countries. The ships surrendered were one of 80, six of 74, one 
of 66, one of 60, and one of 26 guns. From 1812 to 1815 Tyler was 
commander-in-chief on the Cape Station. In the latter year he was 
made a K.C.B., and in 1833 a G.C.B. A son by his first wife died a 
retired captain in 1846; another, George, by his second wife, died a 
knight and a retired vice-admiral in 1862. 

Hargood, of the Belleisle, was immediately next astern of Colling- 
wood and Rotherham in the Royal Sovereign. He was a very old 
associate of Nelson’s, for he had served with him in the Nicaragua 
expedition, twenty-five years before. He had also served under Rodney. 
And he was a friend of the Duke of Clarence, with whom he had been 
in the Pegasus, 28. At Trafalgar the Bel/eis/e sustained the combined 
fire of about half the ships of the enemy’s rear for twenty minutes, 
ere her captain deemed it advantageous to reply. After having en- 
gaged the Monarca, Santa Ana, and San Jwan Nepomuceno, she 
was run on board by the Fougueua, and attacked by the Achille, 
Aigle, San Justo, San Leandro, and Neptune, until she lost all her 
masts, and became totally unmanageable, except by means of her 
sweeps. But although she had been so badly used, and had suffered 
terribly, her people retained enough spirit to wave a Union Jack on a 
boarding-pike, to hoist an ensign on the stump of the mizen, and to 
loudly cheer the Swiftswre when that vessel interposed between the 
Belleisle and the Achille. And no sooner had she been relieved by 
the ships coming up behind her, than she found time to send her 
only remaining boat to take possession of the Argonauta, which was 
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observed to have struck. She lost 126 killed and wounded. After 
Trafalgar Hargood assisted in the capture and destruction of the 
Impétueux, 74. As a flag-officer, he held the post of second-in-com- 
mand at Portsmouth for nearly three years, and then commanded at 
the Channel Islands. He was made a K.C.B. in 1815, and a G.C.B. 
in 1831. In his old age his health was very bad, and previous to his 
death at Bath he had become a chronic invalid, The name, it may 
be added, is a corruption, or rather another form, of Harcourt, and 
the Hargoods were connected with the Earls of Harcourt, the last of 
whom died in 1830, 

Moorsom, of the Revenge, had the eighth or ninth place in Colling- 
wood’s column as it got into battle ; but he struck the enemy’s line 
at about its strongest point, and at one time was in action with no 
fewer than three two-deckers and one three-decker. All the Revenye’s 
lower masts and her bowsprit were badly wounded, though none 
actually fell, and her killed and wounded numbered 79. Moorsom, 
who himself was wounded, recovered in time to be able to carry, at 
Nelson’s funeral, the Admiral’s ‘ great banner with the augmentations,’ 
He wore on that occasion full uniform, with black waistcoat, breeches 
and stockings, and with heavy crape round his hat. While still a 
captain, Moorsom held a seat at the Admiralty Board, and in 1809 
became Surveyor-General of the Ordnance, He obtained the K.U.B. 
in 1815, and, as a vice-admiral, commanded in chief at Chatham from 
1824 to 1827. Two of his sons entered the Navy, one dying in com- 
mand of the Jasper in 1826, and the other, Constantine Richard, 
dying a retired vice-admiral in 1861. 

Duff, of the Mars, was third in Collingwood’s column. He was 
a Banffshire man, nearly related to the family of the Earls of Fife, 
and from the earliest age he had had so strong an inclination for the 
sea that when only nine he stowed himself away on board a merchant- 
vessel. After this episode his parents did not withstand his anxiety 
to enter the Navy, and before he was sixteen young Duff had fought 
in thirteen engagements. Brave and popular, although a good dis- 
ciplinarian, he succeeded in maintaining the good order of his ship, 
the Vengeance, during the dark period of the mutinies, At Trafalgar 
the Mars, being a lazy sailer, could not keep the position at the head 
of the lee line, to which she had been appointed; but she got third 
into action, and was hotly engaged with the Fouqueux when a cannon- 
shot struck Duff on the upper part of his body and cut him in two, 
killing also two seamen who stood behind him. A spare Union Jack 
was flung over the captain’s body, and the fact of his death does not 
seem to have been generally known throughout the ship until the 
end of the battle. To Lieutenant William Hennah, first of the Mars, 
on whom, upon the fall of his chief, devolved the duty of fighting the 
ship, devolved also the duty of communicating to Mrs. Duff the shock- 
ing news. She must have felt it bitterly, for Duff, as his numerous 
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letters prove, was a devoted husband and father, Writing in June 
1804, he said: ‘It was a month yesterday since I left my dearest 
wife and little ones. I hope ere many more that some good fellow 
will have made Bonaparte quiet, as I fear till he is so we shall have 
no peace. Ofa dinner with Collingwood on the 29th of October, 
1804, he wrote: 


I went on board my Admiral yesterday to dinner, without being invited, and 
left the first-lieutenant here to take my place. I had a note from my old friend 
Gardner, who is here in the Zero, saying the Admiral would be glad to see me, as 
he dined there; so I went, and found, as usual, a very hearty and friendly wel- 
come, 


About theatricals at sea he wrote in November 1804: 


You cannot imagine how gay we are to be to-night. About a week ago I 
received a petition from the gentlemen of the cockpit, requesting to be allowed to 
perform the tragedy of Douglas, with the pantomime of Harlequin and the Miller ; 
and last night a ticket was sent to me with a bill of the play. . . . | went to the 
theatre last night, and I can assure you it was no bad performance. Between the 
play and the farce we had a most excellent Irish song from one of the sailors. 
The music, indeed, was very good, and the entertainment for the night concluded 
with ‘God Save the King.’ The whole was over a quarter before eight o'clock. 
They had several scenes, not badly painted. The ladies’ dresses were not very fine, 
but did credit to their invention. Lady Randolph was all in black, made out of 
silk handkerchiefs ; and I believe Anne's dress was made of sheets ; but upon the 
whole they looked remarkably well. 


On the 27th of March, 1805, when the French seemed inclined to 
come out of Brest and to risk an action: 


Should I, unfortunately, fall, I hope that our friends will take care of you and 
our dear little ones. I have done all, my dearest Sophia, to make you and them 
comfortable that our small funds would allow; but I am sorry to say they are 
very small indeed. I regret much you never would allow me to speak of making 
a settlement, nor would look at the one I had made, 


Of Cooke, who also fell in the battle : 


As a ship from England has been in sight all day, I take her to be the Bellero- 
phon, our old friend Cooke, and I hope to have some letters by him from you. 
Ile is one of my oldest friends in the Service, and was, till the other day, captain 
of the guardship at Plymouth ; but he was no sooner appointed to the Bellerophon 
than he was ordered for foreign service. If we go to the Mediterranean, I shall be 
very glad to have so good and old a friend of the party, God bless you all, and 
good-night. 


Of Nelson, on the 10th of October, 1805: 


I am sorry the rain has begun to-night, as it will spoil my fine work, having 
been employed for this week past to paint the ship a /a Nelson, which most of the 
fleet are doing. He is so good and pleasant a man that we all wish to do what he 
likes, without any kind of orders. I have been myself very lucky with most of 
my admirals; but I really think the present the pleasantest 1 have met with, 
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His last note to his wife, written on the morning of Trafalgar, ran : 


My dearest Sophia,—I have just time to tell you we are going into action with 
the combined fleet. I hope and trust in God that we shall all behave as becomes 
us, and that I may yet have the happiness of taking my beloved wife and children 
in my arms. Norwich is quite well and happy. I have, however, ordered him off 
the quarterdeck.— Yours ever and most truly, 

Groree Durr. 


‘Norwich,’ the gallant Duff’s son, had joined the Mars about a 
month before as a first-class volunteer. He lived to become a retired 
vice-admiral, and died early in the sixties. 

Fremantle, in the Neptune, was third in Nelson’s column. He 
had captained the Jnconstant, 36, in Hotham’s action of the 14th of 
March, 1795; the Seahorse, 38, at the attempt on Teneriffe ; and the 
Ganges, 74, at Copenhagen, and was one of Nelson’s most tried and 
trusted subordinates. Mr. W. 8. Badcock (afterwards Vice-Admiral 
William Stanhope Lovell), who joined the Neptune ten days before 
Trafalgar, and left her shortly afterwards upon his appointment as 
acting-lieutenant to the Melpomene, was in the watch, as midshipman 
of the forecastle, when, on the morning of the glorious day, the 
French and Spanish fleet was first sighted. He ran aft to inform the 


officer of the watch, and Fremantle was on deckin a moment. Says 
Badcock : 


Our ship had been previously prepared for battle, so that, with the exception 
of stowing hammocks, slinging the lower yards, stoppering the topsail sheet, and 
other minor matters, little remained to be done. All sail was set, and the different 
ships tried to form the line in two divisions ; but the lightness of the wind and the 
distance of the sternmost from the van prevented anything like speed in the 
manceuvre ; in short, the line never was properly formed, for the brave and gallant 
chiefs of each division were too eager to get into battle to wait for this. The old 
Neptune, which never was a good sailer, took it into her head to sail better that 
morning than I remember to have ever seen her do before. About ten o'clock we 
got close to the Victory, and Captain Fremantle had intended to pass her and 
break the enemy’s line; but poor Nelson himself hailed us from the stern-walk of 
the Victory, and said, ‘ Neptune, take in your studding-sails and drop astern; I 
shall break the line myself.’ . . . Some of the enemy’s ships were painted like our- 
selves—with double yellow sides ; some with a broad single red or yellow streak ; 
others all black; and the noble Santissima Trinidada (138) with four distinct lines 
of red, with a white ribbon between them. . . . Nelson’s van was strong : three 
three-deckers— Victory, Téméraire, and Neptune—and four seventy -fours, their jib- 
booms nearly over the others’ taffrails. The bands, playing ‘God save the King,’ 
‘ Rule, Britannia,’ and ‘ Britons, strike home,’ the crews stationed on the forecastles 
of the different ships, cheering the ship ahead of them when the enemy began to 
fire, sent those feelings to our hearts that ensured victory. To show the great and 
master-mind of Nelson, who was thinking of everything, even in the momentous 
hour of battle, when most minds would have been totally absorbed in other matters, 
it was remarked by him that the enemy had the iron hoops round their masts 
painted black. Orders were issued by signal to whitewash those of his fleet, that 
in the event of all the ensigns being shot away his ships might be distinguished 
by their white masts and hoops. During the time we were going into action and 
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being raked by the enemy the whole crew, with the exception of the officers, were 
made to lie flat on the deck, to secure them from the raking shots, some of which 
came in at the bows and went out at the stern. 


The Neptune engaged successively the Bucentaure, 80, and San- 
tisima Trinidad, and lost 10 killed and 34 wounded. Fremantle, 
whose ship had certainly been one of the best-ordered in the fleet, 
held a subsidiary command in the Mediterranean after his promotion 
to flag rank, and effected the reduction of Trieste in 1812. He was 
made a K.C.B. in 1815, and died a G.C.B. and commander-in-chief 
in the Mediterranean in 1819. Two of his sons followed him into 
the Navy. One, Charles Howe Fremantle, died an admiral and 
G.C.B. in 1869; the other, Stephen Grenville Fremantle, died a 
post-captain in 1860. 

Laforey, in the Spartiate, occupied the extreme rear of Nelson's 
column. He was of Poitevin ancestry, but born in Virginia, so that 
while some of his blood was French, his native air was American, 
though his father, Sir John Laforey, Bart., had been a British 
admiral. ‘The position of the Spartiate enabled her to effectively 
interfere with the escaping division of Rear-Admiral Dumanoir, and, 
assisted by the Minotawr, to cut off from it the Neptune, 80. Her 
loss was but 3 killed and 20 wounded. At Nelson’s funeral Laforey 
bore the Standard. After his promotion to flag rank he was made 
commander-in-chief at the Leeward Islaads. His K.C.B. came to 
him in 1815, and his death, at Brighton, occurred in his sixty-eighth 
year. 

Durham, of the Defiance, entered the Navy in 1777 as Philip 
Charles, but quitted the Service and this world sixty-eight years later 
as Philip Charles Calderwood Henderson Durham. He appears to 
have inherited property from his mother, who had been a Miss 
Calderwood; and his second wife was a daughter of Sir John 
Henderson, Bart. In 1782, when only nineteen, he was an acting 
lieutenant of the Royal George, and he was in her when she overset 
at Spithead ; but he was, happily, picked up by a boat. He had pre- 
viously shared in Rodney’s relief of Gibraltar, and he subsequently 
shared in Howe’s more famous relief of the same fortress, and in the 
consequent action with the fleet of the Allies. It was his good fortune 
while commanding the Spitfire, 10, in February 1793, to capture 
the French privateer Afrique, which is said to have been the first 
vessel flying the tricolor flag ever taken. Just before Trafalgar he 
had fought in Sir Robert Calder’s action, and it was quite a chance 
that he, like the proper captains of the Ajax and the Thunderer, 
had not been immediately afterwards ordered home to give evidence 
at the court-martial on that officer. At Trafalgar he was among the 
last in Collingwood’s column, and, having engaged the Principe de 
Asturias, made for the Aigle, lashed himself alongside of the French 
seventy-four, and boarded her, But after they had struck the coloursthe 
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boarders were driven back by an unexpected French rally ; whereupon 
Durham cut loose, and lying off at half-pistol-shot, poured broadside 
after broadside into the Aigle until she formally surrendered. The 
Defiance, which was badly knocked about, especially in her rigging, 
lost 17 killed and 53 wounded, her captain himself being slightly 
hurt, but recovering in time to take part in Nelson’s funeral. After 
his promotion he commanded a division of the fleet employed in the 
Scheldt, and before the end of the war commanded-in-chief on the 
Leeward Islands Station. He became a K.C.B. in 1815, and in the 
same year, happening to co-operate in the reduction for Louis the 
Eighteenth of certain French colonies in the. West Indies, was given 
the very unusual reward, for a British officer, of the Cross of the 
Order of Military Merit. It is a very curious coincidence that during 
these proceedings the last tricolor flag struck during the twenty-two 
years’ wars was hauled down to Durham’s flagship, the Venerable, just 
as the first tricolor flag had been hauled down to Durham’s little 
sloop, the Spitfire. From 1836 to 1839 Durham, who had been 
made a K.C.B. in 1830, commanded-in-chief at Portsmouth, whence 
in the autumn of 1837 he accompanied her present Majesty, at the 
head of a small squadron, when the Queen paid her first visit to 
Brighton. Iewasthen seventy-four. His death, nearly eight years 
later, occurred at Naples. 

Pellew, of the Conqueror, was a younger brother of Lord Exmouth, 
and was within six weeks of the same age as Nelson. He had been 
a guest of his brother on board the Nymphe when that frigate bril- 
liantly captured the Cléopdtre in 1793, and having fought as a volun- 
teer, so won his captaincy. At Trafalgar he held a post in the centre 
of Nelson’s column, and, as he got into action, engaged the Bucen- 
tawre, which, already badly mauled by other ships, presently struck 
to him, and thus put the commander-in-chief of the allied fleets into 
the hands of the victors. The Conqueror afterwards engaged the 
Santisima Trinidad, and then exchanged shots with Dumanoir’s 
squadron. Her losses, inconsiderable in comparison with what she 
had done, were only 3 killed and 9 wounded. After his promotion 
Israel Pellew, between whom and his brother a great affection had 
always subsisted, accompanied the latter, who had been appointed 
commander-in-chief there, to the Mediterranean, in the capacity of 
captain of the fleet. Im 1815 he was made a K.C.B. At the time 
of his death, which occurred at Plymouth, he was in his seventy-fourth 
year. 

Hope, of the Defence, was stationed near the end of Colling- 
wood’s column, and after having engaged the Berwick, compelled 
the San Ildefonso to strike. The Defence lost 7 killed and 29 
wounded. Just previous to his promotion to flag rank Hope served 
as captain of the fleet, under Saumarez, in the Baltic. He later 
joined ‘the Board of ‘Admiralty, relinquished the position to:assume 
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the command in the Baltic, and then returned to Whitehall. His 
K.C.B. came to him in 1815. At the time of his death he was M.P. 
for East Grinstead, and had been nominated to the command at Leith. 
One of his sons, James, lived to become a very distinguished officer, 
and died an admiral of the fleet and G.C.B. in 1881. 

Morris, of the Colossus, was in some sort the hero of the most 
stubborn episodes of the battle. He was a son of that Captain John 
Morris who was mortally wounded in 1778, when commanding the 
Bristol, 50, at the attack on Sullivan’s Island, outside Charleston ; 
and he had already repeatedly distinguished himself. The Colossus 
was stationed sixth in Collingwood’s column, and became hotly en- 
gaged with the French Swijtsure, the Bahama, and the Argonauta. _ 
The two former of these struck to her. Morris, who was wounded 
above the knee by a cannon-shot, lost his foremast, and had to cut 
away his main. Of his people, 40 were killed and 160 were 
wounded, so that the Colossus suffered more than any other British 
ship engaged. After having been wounded, Morris, in emulation of 
his gallant father, declined to quit the deck; but at the conclusion 
of the action he fainted from loss of blood. Towards the end of the 
war he held a command in the Baltic. He and Hargood, who had 
married sisters, were great friends, Like so many other Trafalgar 
captains, he got his K.C.B. at the reorganisation of the Order in 
1815. 

Bayntun, of the Leviathan, had a station near the head of 
Nelson’s column. His chief opponent was the San Agustin, which 
he first nearly knocked to pieces, and then took. The loss was only 
4 killed and 22 wounded. Bayntun, who at Nelson’s funeral bore 
the Guidon, served, with great credit to himself, in the mismanaged 
expedition against Buenos Ayres in 1807. He obtained a K.C.B. in 
1815, and a G.C.B. in the year before his death, which occurred 
suddenly at Bath. 

King, of the British Achille, was the son of an admiral, another 
Sir Richard, father of the late Admiral Sir George St. Vincent Duck- 
worth King, Bart., and closely connected with the naval families of 
Duckworth, Cotton, and Rowley. He had been so lucky as to be 
posted before he was twenty, and in the eleven years since that day 
had seen plenty of service. At Trafalgar his position was near the 
centre of Collingwood’s column, and his work, which was very hot, 
culminated in the capture of the Berwick. The Achille lost 13 
killed and 59 wounded. King afterwards served as captain of the 
fleet in the Mediterranean under his future second father-in- 
law, Sir Charles Cotton, and having reached flag rank, commanded 
a division off Toulon. He, too, got his K.C.B. in 1815, and in the 
year following he went as commander-in-chief to the East Indies, 
where he remained for four years and a half. He died commander- 
in chief at the Nore. 


eaq2 
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Cooke, in tke Bellerophon, was fifth in Collingwood’s column. 
He had the reputation of being a strict though a very good officer ; 
and in the days of the mutinies his ship, the Nymphe, had been 
one of the most disaffected and most troublesome. But in action his 
men would do anything in the world for him. He struck the hostile 
line between the Monarca and the Aigle, and became simultaneously 
engaged with those ships and the Montanes. The Bellerophon 
forced the Monarca to strike; but the overwhelming fire of the 
enemy set her on fire, and reduced her to the condition of a wreck. 
Her quarterdeck, being much exposed, was soon a shambles. William 
Pryce Cumby, the first-lieutenant, besought Cooke to take off his 
epaulets, which enabled the marksmen in the tops to distinguish 
him. ‘It is now too late to take them off,’ said Cooke. ‘I see my 
situation ; but I will die like a man.’ He was firing with his pistols 
at the boarding-party on the Aigle’s quarterdeck, when two musket- 
balls almost simultaneously struck him in the breast. A quarter- 
master offered to carry him below. ‘No,’ said Cooke; ‘let me lie 
quietly one minute. Tell Cumby never to strike.’ And so, in a few 
minutes, he died. He left a widow, a niece of Admiral Sir Charles 
Hardy, and she set up to his memory a monument in the church at 
Donhead, Wiltshire, where Cooke had a small estate. The Bellevro- 
phon’s losses were 27 killed and 123 wounded. 

Mansfield, of the Minotaur, was stationed last but one in 
Nelson’s column. He thus had an opportunity of attempting to stop 
the escape of Dumanoir, and of assisting in the cutting-off of the 
Neptune. The Minotaur lost 3 killed and 22 wounded. Mansfield 
still commanded the ship at the time of Gambier’s attack on Copen- 
hagen in 1807 ; but his death before the reorganisation of the Order 
of the Bath prevented him from receiving any reward for his services 
beyond the captain’s medal. 

Codrington, of the Orion, came last but two in Nelson's column, 
and, while succouring the Africa, was also able to induce the 
Intrépide co strike. His ship lost, however, only 1 killed and 
23 wounded. He claimed the French Swiftswre, but that conquest 
should be credited rather to Morris. Writing soon after the action 
to Lord Garlies, Codrington said: ‘I am now of a mind to rest 
contented, whenever I get once on shore again, with having 
made a good finale.’ Little did he then suspect that, twenty-two 
years later, almost to the day, he would find himself in command 
of an allied fleet of British, French, and Russians engaged at 
Navarin. After the battle of Trafalgar had been won the Orion took 
in tow one of the prizes, the Bahama. What happened is told by 
Codrington in a letter to his wife: 


In the middle of the night we had the most violent hurricane I ever was in, 
which blew away our main-topsail out of the rope which surrounds it, although it 
was close reefed, and also even the fore-topsail after it was clewed up ready for 
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furling. For an hour and a half or two hours we dared not attempt to set even a 
storm staysail, although within about six miles of a lee shore, where we must have 
been lost ; and we therefore prepared to trust to our anchors, and cut away the 
masts; but the wind abating sufficiently for us to set our reefed fore and mainsail 
(after unwillingly making up my mind to cut the tow-rope and sacrifice the unfor- 
tunate people in the prize—the Bahama—in spite of their signals of distress), I 
wore round, took advantage of the wind veering a little to the westward, and 
clawed off shore. It is a great comfort to me that the people in that prize were 
taken out by my launch, after all, on the 26th, and the vessel burned on the strand 
yesterday. 


Of Hardy, Codrington wrote ten days after the battle : 


Poor Hardy has just been here, and I cannot describe to you how much I feel 
interested about him. From the first day that I saw him on board the Victory 1 was 
captivated by his manner, sc unusual, and yet so becoming to his situation as con- 
fidant of Lord Nelson, and I gave in to the general good opinion of the fleet. He 
has not beauty, or those accomplishments which attract sometimes, on shore, above 
all other qualities ; but he is very superior in his situation, and I feel for him more, 
perhaps, than our short acquaintance justifies. . . . He is a bachelor, but fit to be 
a husband by his amiability of temper and manner. 


Codrington wrote also very kindly of his chief prisoner, Captain 
Infernet, of the Jntrépide : 


I have written to Bowen, of the Transport Board, to get him his parole in the 
place where bis admiral will be, on the same terms, and to do anything he can to 
assist him; and to you (Mrs, Codrington) I commend the rest. 1 was prevented 
saving for him anything but the things in which he came on board, besides his 
watches and some little money. Captain Hallowell, of the Tigre, although not in 
the action of the 2!st, has insisted upon sending him a trunk with two dozen shirts, 
stockings, a bed, and some cloth to make a coat, and a draft for 100/., as an ac- 
knowledgment of the civility he met with from Gantheaume and his officers when 
their prisoner. At present, therefore, he is very well off; but for hereafter, as his 
wife and family are at Toulon, and he has nothing but bis pay at the age of fifty, 
after forty years’ service, I wish you to supply any wants he muy have to the 
amount of 1001. 


After the Trafalgar campaign Codrington served with the expedi- 
tion to Walcheren, and on the coast of Spain, and, subsequent to his 
promotion to flag rank, was captain of the fieet at the time of the 
capture of Washington. In 1815 he received a K.C.B., and in 1826 
proceeded to the Mediterranean as commander-in-chief. It was 
there that, on the 20th of October, 1827, he fought the battle of 
Navarin. This gained him much unmerited blame and his recall ; 
but the G.C.B. could not be withheld. He was commander-in-chief 
at Portsmouth from 1839 to 1842, and at the time of his death, at 
the age of eighty-one, was, with two exceptions, the last of the 
Trafalgar captains. 

Blackwood, of the Euryalus, had been senior lieutenant of the 
Invincible in Howe’s victory of the Glorious First of June, 1794. 
In the Mediterranean, especially by his conduct as captain of the 
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Penelope, 36, he had gained Nelson’s confidence and admiration. On 
the morning of Trafalgar he was ordered on board the flagship. 


In a few minutes (he wrote) I went on board, and had the satisfaction to find 
the Admiral in good but very calm spirits. After receiving my congratulations 
at the approach of the moment he so long and so often had wished for, he replied : 
‘I mean to bleed the captains of the frigates, as 1 shall keep you on board until 
the very last minute.’ His mind seemed entirely directed to the strength and for- 
mation of the enemy’s line, as well as to the effect which his novel mode of attack 
was likely to produce, . . . During the five hours and a half that I remained on 
board, in which I was not ten minutes from his side, he frequently asked me what 
I should consider as a victory. . . . My answer was, ‘ that, considering the hand- 
some way in which battle was offered by the enemy, their apparent determination 
for a fair trial of strength, and the proximity of the land, I thought if fourteen 
ships were captured it would be a glorious result ;’ to which he always replied, 
*T shall not, Blackwood, be satisfied with anything short of twenty.’ . . . As we 
were standing on the front of the poop, I took his hand, and said, ‘I trust, my Lord, 
that on my return to the Victory, which will be as soon as possible, [ shall find 
your Lordship well, and in possession of twenty prizes,” On which he made this 
reply : ‘God bless you, Blackwood! I shall never speak to you again,’ 


After the battle Collingwood shifted his flag to Blackwood’s frigate, 
which towed the Royal Sovereign seaward. Blackwood was so un- 
fortunate as to lose his next ship—the Ajax, 80—by fire just previous 
to Duckworth’s passage ofthe Dardanelles in 1807 ; but he served during 
the operations as a volunteer on board the flagship. He was almost 
alone among the Trafalgar captains in receiving no honours at the re- 
organisation of the Order of the Bath ; yet at about the same time he 
was made a baronet, and in 1819 he was given a K.C.B. Soon after- 
wards he went as commander-in-chief to the East Indies. He last 
hoisted his flag at the Nore. He was thrice married, and of his sons, 
two entered the Navy. The elder, Sir Henry Martin Blackwood, Bart., 
died a captain in 1851, aged fifty ; the younger, Francis Price Black- 
wood, died a captain in 1854, aged forty-five. 

Rutherford, of the Swiftswre, was stationed a little abaft the 
centre of Collingwood’s column, and was chiefly engaged with the 
French Achille, which he set on fire and reduced to silence. The 
Swiftsure lost 9 killed and 8 wounded. In 1813 Rutherford, 
who appears to have been an old man, was appointed to Greenwich 
Hospital, where he died a C.B. of the creation of 1815. 

Redmill, of the Polyphemus, was two ships ahead of the Swi/tswre, 
and escaped with a loss of only 2 killed and 4 wounded among his 
people. He also received a C.B. in 1815, For a long time previous 
to his death he had been unemployed. 

Digby, of the Africa, had been a brilliant frigate captain, one of 
his prizes, the Sunta Brigida, taken in 1799, having had on board 
1,400,000 dols. in specie, besides other cargo of immense value. He, 
unfortunately, had in his company other vessels, with which he was 
obliged to share the spoils, At Trafalgar his ship formed part of 
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Nelson’s column, and she very gallantly engaged the Intrépide for 
nearly three-quarters of an hour, until the arrival on the scene of the 
Orient. All her three lower masts were left tottering, and she lost 
18 killed and 44 wounded. Digby, who shortly before his death was 
commander-in-chief at the Nore, was a C.B. of 1815 and a K.C.B. of 
1831. 

Berry, of the Ayamemnon, was one of Nelson’s most distinguished 
companions-in-arms. He had served as Nelson’s lieutenant in the 
Ayamemnon in 1796, and was with him in the Captain at the battle 
off Cape St. Vincent, when he was the first to board the San Nicolas. 
Then he followed his chief into the Vanguard, which he commanded 
at the battle of the Nile. Sent home in the Leander with despatches 
concerning the victory, he had the misfortune to be taken by the 
Généreux, of superior force; but, upon being exchanged, he was 
rewarded with a knighthood. In 1799 he again became Nelson’s 
flag-captain in the Foudroyant. At Trafalgar, where his post was 
near the centre of Nelson’s column, he had little opportunity of 
distinguishing himself, and his ship lost only 2 killed and 8 
wounded, After Trafalgar he participated in Duckworth’s victory 
off St. Domingo. In the same year (1806) he was created a baronet. 
His last years of service as a captain were spent in command of royal 
yachts ; and while in the Royal George he was made a K.C.B. 

Prowse, of the Sirius, was an old officer who had fought under 
Byron and Rodney, and who had lost a leg in the battle of the 
Glorious First of June, 1794. On the morning of Trafalgar he was, 
like Blackwood, with Nelson on board the Victory until the enemy's 
line was within gunshot. In 1806 he distinguished himself by 
attacking a superior force in the mouth of the Tiber, and capturing 
the principal vessel opposed to him. He was one of the C.B.’s of 1815. 

Dundas, of the Naiad, made himself very useful after Trafalgar 
in towing the damaged Belleisle off the shoals to which she was help- 
lessly drifting. He appears to have never been a C.B., but to have 
been given a K.C.B. without the usual preliminary step in 1831. 

Hardy, of the Victory, had been promoted to the rank of com- 
mander, in 1797, for the bravery displayed by him in the capture of 
the Mutine. Nelson recommended the advancement. Jervis, the 
commander-in-chief, replied: ‘The capture of the Mutine was so 
desperate an enterprise that I should certainly have promoted 
Lieutenant Hardy; so that neither you, Hallowell, nor Cockburn 
have any debtor account to me upon this occasion. He has got it 
by his own bat, and I hope will prosper.’ After the Nile, Hardy was 
posted into Nelson’s flagship, and then followed Nelson into the 
Foudroyant, Namur, San Josef, and St. George. He also removed 
with Nelson into the Elephant for the attack on Copenhagen. From 
the time of the reopening of the war in 1803 the two were constantly 
together. Just before Trafalgar, Hardy, with Blackwood, witnessed 
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the last codicil to Nelson’s will, whereby all the hero’s telescopes and 
sea-glasses, and 100/., were bequeathed to the captain of the Victory. 
The famous ship lost in the action 57 killed and 102 wounded, 
and received 86 shots between wind and water. At Nelson’s 
funeral Hardy bore the Banner of Emblems before the relatives of 
his dead chief. A month later he was made a baronet. While 
subsequently commanding the Ramiilies on the coast of North 
America he narrowly escaped being blown up by means of a species 
of improvised torpedo. At the enlargement of the Order of the Bath 
he became a K.C.B.; and in 1818 went as commodore to the South 
American Station, with his broad pennant in the Superb, 78. His 
service there was as important as it was delicate. The South 
American States were shaking off the yoke of Spain, and, not having 
been acknowledged by the European Powers, they could be dealt 
with only by the exercise of the greatest temper, tact, and firmness. 
Hardy managed everything to admiration, and showed himself to be 
as good a diplomatist as he was a fighter. Previous to that period 
he had ceased to be a bachelor, and had married a daughter of Admiral 
the Hon. Sir George Cranfield Berkeley, thus allying himself with the 
ducal house of Richmond and the Earls of Berkeley. In 1831 he 
was made a G.C.B., and a little later was given the Governorship of 
Greenwich Hospital, where he died at the age of seventy. 

Capel, of the Phabe, had brought home Nelson’s duplicate 
despatches after the Nile. At Trafalgar, when the action had ceased, 
he was instrumental in saving from destruction the French Swiftsure, 
and he contributed much towards saving the Bahama. He commanded 
the Endymion in the fleet which Duckworth took up the Dardanelles 
in 1807. He was made a C.B. in 1815, a K.C.B. in 1832, and a 
G.C.B. in 1852. From 1834 to 1837 he was commander-in-chief 
in the East Indies. 

Rotherham, of the Royal Sovereign, went first to sea in a collier. 
In the battle of the Glorious First of June, 1794, he was first- 
lieutenant of the Culloden, and, when the Vengeus struck, was sent 
to take possession of her. He remained in command until she sank, 
and wa; able with authority to contradict the assertion, which has 
become legendary in France, that the vessel went down, her crew 
shouting, ‘ Vive la République!’ On the contrary, her people, when 
they realised the full extent of their danger, betrayed the utmost 
degree of despair, and many of them clung around Rotherham’s knees, 
even to the extent of impeding his actions. It seems to be perfectly 
well established that at Trafalgar, when one of his officers remon- 
strated with him upon exposing himself on the quarterdeck in 
epaulettes and a gold-laced hat, Rotherham quite testily retorted : 
‘Let me alone! I have always fought in a cocked hat, and always 
will.’ He was given a C.B. in 1815, but died before his turn came 
for promotion to flag rank. 
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Conn, of the Dreadnought, which lost 7 killed and 26 wounded, 
was near the centre of Collingwood’s column, or should have been, 
if she could have kept station. The San Juan Nepomuceno 
became the Dreadnought’s prize. Conn, who was a thorough seaman, 
and very much beloved by all who ever knew him, had fought as a 
youngster under Rodney. His end was a sad one. In 1810, being 
captain of the Swiftsuwre on the North American Station, he went out 
of his mind, and, jumping from the stern port, was drowned ere 
assistance could be sent to him. 

Bullen, of the Britannia, had served during the war of American 
revolution at the reduction of Charleston, and subsequently in the 
battle of the Glorious First of June, 1794. He narrowly escaped 
death at the hands of the mutineers during the troubles at the Nore, 
and was promoted to the rank of commander for his behaviour at the 
battle of Camperdown. After Trafalgar, where his ship lost 47 
killed and 94 wounded, he continued to distinguish himself until 
1811, when the state of his health obliged him to temporarily 
withdraw from active service. He received a C.B. in 1815, a 
K.C.B. in 1839, and a G.C.B. in 1852. From 1823 to 1827 he 
was commodore on the coast of Africa, where he co-operated with 
the land forces during the first Ashantee War; and from 1830 to 
1837 he was superintendent of Pembroke Dockyard. He had been 
the junior post-captain at Trafalgar, and he was the last survivor of 
that gallant band. At the time of his death he was eighty-four. 

Of the remaining officers commanding ships at the battle, two 
were at the time first-lieutenants acting as captains in the absence of 
their superiors, who had been ordered home to attend the trial of 
Calder. These were Pilfold, of the Ajax, and Stockham, of the 
Thunderer. Both did their duty, and both were immediately after- 
wards posted. Lapenotiere, the lieutenant commanding the Pickle, 
schooner, also at once obtained promotion to the rank of commander. 
But Young, the lieutenant commanding the cutter Entreprenante, 
secured no official recognition. He saved 168 persons from the 
French Achille shortly before she blew up; he was instrumental in 
saving the Buhama from recapture; and he gave up all he had with 
him in the shape of comforts, and even clothes, to ameliorate the 
condition of those who had lost everything. Yet, although Nelson, 
on the day before the engagement, had informed him that he was to 
be sent home with despatches concerning the anticipated victory, he 
was not so much as compensated for the private stores which he had 
expended in the public service. He was, it is true, made a com- 
mander in 1810, on the occasion of the Jubilee of George the Third ; 
but he never obtained any further employment, and for twenty years 
after his death the credit of having commanded the Entreprenante 
on the 21st of October, 1805, was popularly and officially attributed 
to an apparently never-existent Puver, Purver, or Power. 
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Until long after the death of Sir Charles Bullen, in 1853, there 
were, of course, the names of many survivors of Trafalgar in the 
Navy List. In 1870, for example, there were Admiral of the Fleet 
Sir George Rose Sartorius, who had been midshipman in the Ton- 
nant; Admiral William Walpole, who had been midshipman in the 
Colossus ; Admiral the Earl of Egmont, who, as the Hon. George 
James Perceval, had been midshipman in the Orion; Admiral Sir 
George Augustus Westphal, who had been midshipman in the 
Victory; Admiral Lewis Hole, who had been first-lieutenant of the 
Revenge; Admiral George William Hughes d’Aeth, who had been 
master’s mate in the Bellerophon; Admiral Robert Patton, who 
had been midshipman in the Bellerophon ; Admiral John Lyons, who 
had been midshipman in the Victory; Admiral Alfred Luckraft, who 
had been midshipman in the Mars; Vice-Admiral William Shepheard, 
who had been a first-class volunteer in the 7éméraire; Captain 
Spencer Smyth, who had been midshipman in the Defiance ; Captain 
William Murley, who had been signal midshipman in the Belleisle ; 
Commander Stephen Hilton, who had been midshipman in the 
Minotaur ; Commander Alexander Gallaway, who had been a first- 
class volunteer in the Zhunderer ; and perhaps a score of others. 
But after about that time the veterans died fast. It is not very easy 
to say who was the last survivor; yet certainly one of the last was 
Sartorius, who died on the 13th of April, 1885, at the age of ninety 
five. 


W. Larrp CLOWEs. 





THE 
LAND OF FRANKINCENSE AND MYRRH 


THE particular district in Arabia which once supplied the ancient 
world with frankincense is quite a small one; the industry is still 
kept up there, and the place is called Dhofar. Somaliland, too, 
both in ancient and modern days, has yielded its portion of the 
odoriferous drug ; but the sweet-smelling odours of Arabia of which 
the classic poets sang came from Dhofar, on the south-east coast of 
Arabia, and last winter we set ourselves the task of exploring this 
small district, which for centuries has been a terra incognita to 
Europeans. The actual libaniferous country is, perhaps, now not 
much bigger than the Isle of Wight, and in its physical appearance 
not unlike it, cut off from the rest of the world by a desert behind 
and an ocean in front. Probably in ancient days the frankincense- 
bearing area was not much more extensive. Claudius Ptolemy, the 
anonymous author of the Periplus, Pliny, Theophrastus, and, a little 
later on, the Arabian geographers, speak of it, and from their descrip- 
tions there is no difficulty in fixing the limits of it, and its ruined 
towns are still easily identified. I do not propose to go into this 
question now, but rather to relate our experiences last winter whilst 
exploring the plain of Dhofar and the Gara mountain behind it, where 
the time-honoured frankincense trade is still carried on by Bedouins 
of the Gara tribe, who bring down on camels the odoriferous gum, and 
export annually about 9,000 ewt. of it to Bombay. Down by the 
coast there is a square enclosure, or bazaar, where piles of frankincense 
may still be seen ready for exportation—-miniature successors of 
those piles of the tears of gum from the tree-trunks, which are 
depicted on the old Egyptian tomb at Deir al Bahari as one of the 
proceeds of Queen Hatasou’s expeditions to the land of Punt. 

-The Gara mountains are now one of the wildest spots in wild 
Arabia which, owing to the disastrous blood feuds amongst the tribe 
and the insecurity of travel, have never previously been penetrated by 
Europeans. All that was known of the district was the actual coast-line, 
and exciting rumours had reached the ears of Colonel Miles, a former 
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political agent at Muscat, concerning lakes, and streams, and fertility, 
unwonted for Arabia, which existed in these mountains, and our 
appetites were consequently whetted for their discovery. 

Dhofar is 640 miles from Muscat on the one side and 800 miles 
from Aden on the other, so it is situated about as far as possible 
from any civilised centre. Nominally it is under the Sultan of Oman ; 
virtually it is ruled over autocratically by one Wali Suleiman, who 
was sent out there about eighteen years ago as Governor, at the 
request of the feud-torn inhabitants, by Sultan Tourkiof Muscat. In 
his small way Wali Suleiman is a man of great capacity, a man 
who has made history, and could make more if his sphere were larger ; 
in his youth he was instrumental in placing Tourki on the throne of 
Oman, and after a few years of stern application to business he 
brought the bellicose families of the Gara tribe under his power, 
and his influence is felt far into the interior, even into the confines 
of Nejd. With a handful of Arabs and a badly armed regiment of 
slave origin he has contrived to establish peace and comparative 
safety throughout the Gara mountains, and, thanks to him, we were 
able to penetrate their fastnesses. Wali Suleiman is a stern, uncom- 
promising ruler, feared and respected rather than loved. 

As it was not the pilgrim season, and as there was no cholera 
about, we ventured on one of the steamers which ply under the 
Turkish flag between the Persian Gulf and Jedda the captain of 
which is an Armenian ; in fact, all the steamers belonging to Turkey 
are run by Armenian companies and manned by Armenian sailors. 
The captain of the Hodeida arrived at Muscat most opportunely for 
us, and saved us a long and unpleasant voyage in a dhow, and was 
not too exorbitant in his demands to drop our party at Merbat, the 
first point of the Dhofar district after the long stretch of desert has 
been passed. 

Merbat is a wretched little spot, consisting of some fifty houses 
and a few Bedouin huts, built on a tongue of land which obtains 
’ shelter for Arab dhows during the north-east monsoons. The excite- 
ment caused by the unwonted arrival of a steamer was intense, and 
tiny crafts with naked Bedouins soon crowded round us. After 
entrusting us to their tender mercies our Armenian captain steamed 
away, and it was not without secret misgivings that we landed 
amongst the wild-looking inhabitants who lined the shore. Unfor- 
tunately, we had no recommendation to the head man of this place, 
and he evidently distrusted us, for, after taking us to a fort built of 
mud bricks, which offered ample accommodation for our party, he flatly 
refused to allow us to have our luggage or our servants therein. We 
flourished our letter to Wali Suleiman in his face, we expostulated, 
threatened, and cajoled, and passed a miserable hour by the shore, 
seated on our belongings under the blazing midday sun, watching 
our steamer gradually disappearing in the distance. Hemmed in by 
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Bedouins who stared at us as if we had: come from the moon, exceed- 
ingly hot, hungry, and uncomfortable, we passed a very evil hour 
indeed, speculating as to what would be the result of the conclave of 
the head men ; but at last they approached us in a more friendly spirit, 
begged our pardon, and reinstated us in the fort with our bag and 
baggage, and were as civil as they could be. To our dying day we 
shall never know what caused us this dilemma. Did they think we 
had come to seize their fort and interfere with their frankincense 
monopoly? Or did they think we had come to look into the ques- 
tion of a large Arab dhow which was flying the French flag, and was 
beached on the shore, and which we had reason to believe was con- 
veying a cargo of slaves to one of the neighbouring markets for their ~ 
disposal? Personally, I suspect the latter was the true reason of 
their aversion to our presence, for the coast from here to Muscat has 

a bad reputation in this respect, and just lately Arab slave dhows 

have been carrying on their trade under cover of protection obtained 

from France at Obock and Zanzibar. 

Finding Merbat so uncongenial an abode, with no points of in- 
terest, and a malarious-looking swamp in its vicinity, we determined 
only to pass one night there, and after wandering about in search of 
interests which did not exist, we came to terms with the captain of a 
dhow to take us along the coast to Al Hafa, the residence of Wali 
Suleiman, without whose direct assistance we plainly saw that nothing 
could be done about extending our expedition into the interior. 
It was only forty miles to Al Hafa, but owing to adverse winds it took 
us exactly two days to perform this voyage, and our boat was one of 
the dirtiest of the kind we have ever travelled on. In our little cabin 
in the stern the smell of bilge water was almost overpowering, ‘and 
every silver thing we had about us turned black with the sulphurous 
vapours. These pungent odours were relieved from time to time by 
burning huge chafing-dishes of frankincense, a large cargo of which 
was aboard for transport to Bombay after we had been deposited at 
Al Hafa. One of the many songs our sailors sang when changing the’ 
flapping sails was about frankincense. So we tried to imagine that 
we were having a pleasant experience of the country we were about 
to visit ; and even in its dirt and squalor an Arab dhow is a pictur- 
esque abode, with its pretty carvings and odd-shaped bulwarks. We 
were twenty-five souls on board, and our captain and his crew being 
devout Mohammedans, we had plenty of time and opportunity for 
studying their numerous prayers and ablutions. 

The plain of Dhofar is the only fertile stretch of coast between 
Aden and Muscat, being formed of alluvial soil washed down from 
the Gara mountains, and with its abundance of water it makes a 
novel exception to the long line of barren waste which forms the 
Arabian frontage to the Indian Ocean. Tall cocoa-nut palms adorn 
it in clusters, and long stretches of bright: green fields refresh the 
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eye; and at frequent intervals we saw flourishing villages by the 
coast. We anchored for some hours off one of these, and paid our 
toll of dates to the Bedouins who came off to claim them. This is 
customary all along this coast, every dhow paying this toll in return 
for the privilege of obtaining water when they want it. 

After much tacking and flapping of sails we at last reached Al Hafa, 
where Wali Suleiman has his castle, only a stone’s-throw from the 
beach. Our landing was performed in surf-boats, and not without a 
considerable wetting to ourselves and luggage. But after so many 
preliminary discomforts a cordial welcome from the Wali was doubly 
agreeable. He placed a room on the roof at our disposal, spread with 
carpets, and he furnished our larder with a whole cow and every deli- 
cacy at his command. Our room was, for Arabia, deliciously cool and 
airy, and from our roof we enjoyed pleasant views over the fertile 
plain and the Gara mountains, into which we had now every hope of 
penetrating. We looked down into his courtyard below, and saw 
there many interesting phases of Arab life. 

The Wali keeps here all his prisoners. When we were there he 
had twelve, all manacled, and reposing on grass mats. These were 
wicked Bedouins from the mountains, prisoners taken in a recent 
war he had had with the Mahri tribe, the casus belli being a find of 
ambergris, which the Mabris had appropriated, though it had been 
washed up on the Dhofar coast. One prisoner, a murderer, was 
chained to a log of wood, and he laid his mat bed in a large stone 
sarcophagus, brought from the neighbouring ruins of the ancient 
capital of the frankincense country, and really intended for a trough. 
Another, convicted of stealing his master’s sword, and selling it to the 
captain of a dhow, had his feet attached to an iron bar, which made 
his locomotion exceedingly painful. A mollah prisoner was, owing 
to the sanctity of his calling, unfettered, and he led the evening 
prayers ; and on most nights—for want of something better to do, I 
suppose—these prisoners of Wali Suleiman prayed and sang into the 
small hours of the night. Day by day we watched these unfortunate 
captives from the roof, and thought we never saw so unholy a set of 
men. Some were morose, and chewed the cud of their discontent in 
corners; the younger and better-looking ones were gallant, and 
flirted with the slave-girls, helping them to draw up buckets from 
the well in the centre of the courtyard; the active-minded cut wood 
for the household, and walked about doing odd jobs, holding up the 
iron bar which separated their feet with a rope as they shuffled along, 
or played with the Wali’s little boy, five years of age, who rambled 
about among them. 

Goats, kids, cocks and hens also occupied this courtyard, and the 
big white she-ass, the only representative of the equine race as far as 
we could see in Dhofar, on which Wali Suleiman makes his state 
journeys to the various villages in his dominions along the coast, and 
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which he kindly lent to Mrs, Bent once when we went to visit the 
ruins. 

The ladies of the Wali’s harem paid Mrs. Bent frequent visits, 
and brought her presents of fruit, embarrassing plates of food, and 
substances with which to dye her teeth red. They were uninte- 
resting ladies, and their conversational powers limited to the discus- 
sion of the texture of dresses and the merits of European under- 
clothing ; but we were much interested in the male members of the 
Wali’s family. His eldest son is paralysed and bedridden, and as 
heir to his position in Dhofar he has adopted a nephew, who lives in 
a separate wing of the castle, and has his separate harem establish- 
ment. Besides these the Wali has two dear little boys, one of twelve 
and the other of five, who constantly paid us visits, and with whom 
we established a close friendship. Salem, the eldest, is a fair, delicate- 
looking boy, the son of a Georgian slave who was given to Wali 
Suleiman by Sultan Tourki of Oman. Some years ago she ran away 
with her boy to Bombay, but was restored to her husband, and now 
has been sent as a punishment to Zanzibar, and is a servant in 
the house of one of the princesses there. Salem would often tell us 
that his mother was coming back to him in a year or two, but we 
thought differently. , 

But the tragedy connected with little Moffok, the younger boy, 
and a bright, dear little fellow, very much darker than his brother, 
is far more heartrending. About two years ago his mother, also a 
slave, was convicted of misconduct, and on her was visited the 
extremest penalty with which the Arab law can punish a faithless 
wife. In the presence of a large assemblage the unfortunate woman 
was buried up to the waist in the sand and stoned to death. 

The poor little motherless fellows were constantly on the go, 
rushing hither and thither, playing with and petted by all. At one 
time they amused themselves with the prisoners in the courtyard ; at 
another time they teased the Gara sheikhs who sat in the long 
entrance corridor; and then they came to torment us, until we gave 
them some trifle, which they forthwith carried off in triumph to show 
to everybody. Both little boys wore the large silver and gold daggers 
of Oman round their waists, and powder flasks similarly decorated 
hung on their backs; and when dressed in their best silk robes on 
Friday, they were the most fantastic little fellows one could wish to 
see. 

Wali Suleiman is, as I have shown, an austere and unlovable 
man, but he is the man for his position, taciturn and of few words, 
but these always to the point. Before he would permit us to go 
forth and penetrate into the recesses of the Gara mountains he 
summoned the heads of all the different families into which the tribe 
is divided to Al Hafa, and gave us into their charge, we agreeing to 
pay for their escort, their protection, and the use of their camels a 
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fixed sum per diem in Maria Theresa dollars, the only coin recognised 
in the country. 

Such palavering there was over this stupendous piece of diplo- 
macy, and Wali Suleiman and the Gara sheikhs sat for hours in solemn 
conclave in a palm-thatched barn about fifty yards distant from the 
castle, which takes the place of a parliament-house in the kingdom of 
Dhofar. The Wali, his nephew, and Arab councillors smoked their 
narghilis complacently; whilst the Gara Bedouins took whiffs at 
their little pipes, which they cut out of soft limestone, which hardens 
in the air; and all drank endless cups of coffee, served by slaves in 
huge coffee pots with long bird-like beaks; and we looked on at this 
conference which was to decide our fate from our roof with no small 
amount of impatience. 

Sheikh Sayel is the head of the Beit al Khatan, which is the chief 
of the many families into which the Gara tribe is divided, and conse- 
quently he is recognised as the chief of all the Garas. He is a wizened, 
avaricious-looking old man, who must be close upon seventy, and 
though he owns 500 head of cattle and seventy camels, he dresses his 
old bones in nothing save a loin-cloth, and his matted grey locks are 
adorned and kept together by a simple leather thong twisted several 
times round his forehead. Despite his appearance he is a great man 
in his limited sphere, and for the weeks that were to come we were 
completely in his power. 

The Gara is a wild pastoral tribe of the mountains, travelling over 
them hither and thither in search of food for their flocks. They know 
no home save their ancestral caves, with which this limestone range 
is exceedingly abounding. They are troglodytes of the first order, 
and only live in rude reed huts like anthills when they come down 
to the plain of Dhofar in the rainy season for pasturage. There is a 
curious story connected with the Gara tribe, which probably makes 
them unique in Arabia, and that is, that a few years ago they owned 
a white sheikh. About the beginning of this century an American 
ship was wrecked on this coast, and all the occupants were killed save 
the cabin-boy, who was kept as a slave, As years went on his superior 
ability asserted itself, and gained for him in his later years the proud 
position of sheikh of all the Garas. He lived, married and died 
amongst them, leaving, I believe, two daughters, who still live up in 
the mountains with their tribe. The life and adventures of this 
Yankee boy must have been as thrilling and interesting as any novelist 
could desire, and it is a great pity that the white sheikh could not 
have been personally interviewed before his death, which occurred 
about twenty years ago. 

As for weapons, the Gara have three, and every male of the tribe 
carries them. One is a small shield of wood or shark’s skin, deep, 
and with a wooden knob at the end, so that when they are tired and 
want a rest they can turn it round and utilise it as a stool; the second 
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is a flat iron sword with a wooden handle, actually made in Germany, 
for we saw a dhow arrive from Zanzibar whilst we were at Dhofar 
which brought a cargo of such swords, and the Bedouins purchased 
them with avidity, and were like children with a new toy for some 
time after, bending them across their shoulders, and measuring them 
with their neighbours, to see that they were all equally long; the 
third weapon is a wooden throwstick, made of some specially hard 
wood which grows in the mountains ; it is pointed at both ends, and 
they are wonderfully skilful at hurling it through the air, and use it 
both in battle and for the chase with admirable precision. They 
have hardly any guns amongst them, and they are only of the long 
matchlock class; in fact, they do not seem to covet the possession of 
firearms, as our friends in the Hadramut did last year. 

We have never put ourselves into the charge of such wild people 
as the Garas—-far wilder in every way than the Bedouin of the 
Hadramut, inasmuch as they have much less contact with civilisation. 
The Bedouin of Southern Arabia is, to my mind, distinctly of an 
aboriginal race. He has nothing to do with the Arabs, and was 
probably there, just as he is now, centuries before the Arabs found a 
footing in this country. He is every bit as wild as the African savage, 
and not nearly so submissive to discipline, and is endowed with a 
spirit of independence which makes him resent the slightest approach 
to legal supervision. Seventeen of these men, nearly naked, armed 
as I have described, and wild-looking in the extreme, formed our 
bodyguard, and if we attempted to give an order which did not please 
them, they would independently reply, ‘We are all sheikhs, we are 
not slaves.’ At the same time they paid the greatest deference to 
old Sheikh Sayel, and expected us to do the same. He had the ex- 
elusive charge of Mrs. Bent and her camel, which he led straight 
through everything, regardless of the fact that she was on several 
occasions nearly knocked off by the branches of trees ; and if her seat 
was uncomfortable, which it often was, as well as precarious—for we 
all sat on luggage indifferently tied on—we had the greatest work 
to make Sheikh Sayel stop to rectify the discomfort, for he was the 
sheikh of all the Garas, and his dignity was not to be trifled with. 

Our expedition nearly came to an untimely end a very few days 
after our start, owing, I confess, to a little indiscretion on my part ; 
but as the event serves to illustrate the condition of the men we 
were with, I must not fail to recount it. During our day’s march 
we met with a large company of the Al Khatan family pasturing their 
flocks and herds in a pleasant valley. Great greetings took place, 
and our men carried off two goats for an evening feast. When night 
approached they lit a fire of wood, and piled stones on the embers so 
as to form a heated surface. On this they placed the meat, cut in 
strips with their swords, the entrails, the heads, and every part of 
the animal, until their kitchen looked like some ghastly sacrifice to 
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appease the anger of some deity. I must confess that the smell 
thereof was exceeding savoury, and the picture presented by these 
hungry savages, gathered round the lurid light of their kitchen, was 
weird in the extreme. Daggers were used “or knives, and fingers for 
forks, and we stood at a respectful distance and watched them gorge ; 
and so excited did they become as they consumed the flesh, that one 
could almost have supposed them to be under the influence of drink. 
Several friends joined them from the neighbouring hills, and far into 
the night they carried on their wild orgy, singing, shouting, and 
periodically letting off the guns which the soldiers sent by Wali 
Suleiman had brought with them. 

We retired in due course to our tent and our beds, but not to 
sleep ; for, in addition to their discordant songs, in rushing to and 
fro, they would catch in our tent-gyes, and give us sudden shocks, 
which rendered sleep impossible. Exasperated at last beyond all 
bearing, I at length rushed out and caught a Bedouin in the very act 
of tumbling over a gye. Needless to say, a well-placed kick sent him 
quickly about his business, and, after this, silence was established, and 
we got some repose. 

Next morning, however, when we were prepared to start, we found 
our Bedouins all seated in a silent, solemn phalanx, refusing to move. 
‘What was the matter?’ I asked. ‘Why are we not ready to start?’ 
and from amongst them arose a stern, freezing reply, ‘ You must re- 
turn to Al Hafa. We can travel no more with you, for Theodore 
has kicked Sheikh Sayel,’ for by this time they had become acquainted 
with our Christian names, and never used any other appellative. 

I felt that the aspect of affairs was serious, and that in the night 
season I had been guilty of an indiscretion which might imperil our 
safety and the further progress of our journey. So we affected to 
take the matter as a joke, laughed heartily, patted Sheikh Sayel on 
the back, said that we did not know who it was, and entered into a 
solemn compact that if they would not catch in our gyes again I 
would never kick his Majesty any more. It was surprising to see 
how soon the glum faces relaxed, and how soon all ill-feeling was 
forgotten. In a very few minutes life and bustle, chattering and 
good humour reigned in our camp, and we were excellent friends 
again. 
It was on the third day after leaving Al Hafa that we passed 
through one of the districts where frankincense is still collected, in 
a narrow valley running down from the mountains into the plain of 
Dhofar. This valley was covered for miles with this shrub, the trunk 
of which, when punctured, emits the odoriferous gum. The Bedouins 
choose the hot season, when the gum flows most freely, to do this 
puncturing. During the rains of July and August, and during the 
cool season, the trees are left alone. The first step is to make an 
incision in the trunk, then they strip off a narrow bit of bark below 
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the hole, so as to make a receptacle in which the milky juice, the 
spuma pinguis of Pliny, can lodge and harden. Then the incision 
is deepened, and after seven days they return to collect what are, by 
that time, quite big tears of frankincense, larger than an egg. 

The shrub itself is a picturesque one, with a leaf not unlike an 
ash, only stiffer; it has a tiny green flower and a scaly bark. In all 
there are three districts in the Gara mountains where the tree still 
grows; anciently, no doubt, it was found in much larger quantities, 
but the demand for frankincense is now so very limited that they take 
no care whatsoever of the trees. They only tap the most promising 
ones, and those that grow further west in the Mahri country, as they 
produce an inferior quality, are not now tapped at all. 

One must imagine that when this industry was at its height, in 
the days when frankincense was so valued not only for temple ritual 
but for domestic use, the trade in these mountains must have been 
very active, and the cunning old Sabean merchants, who liked to 
keep the monopoly of this drug, told wonderful stories of the Phcenix 
which guarded the trees, of the insalubrity of the climate, and of the 
deadly vapours which came from them when punctured for the gum. 
Needless to say, these were all false commercial inventions, which 
apparently succeeded admirably, for the old classical authors were 
exceedingly vague as to the localities from whence frankincense 
came; merchants came in their ships to the port of Moscha, which 
we shall presently visit, to get cargoes of the drug, but they probably 
knew as little as we did of the interior of the hills behind, and one 
of the reasons why lius Gallus was sent to Arabia by Augustus on 
his unsuccessful campaign was ‘to discover where Arabian gold and 
frankincense came from,’ 

Early Arabian authors are far more explicit, and we gather from 
Makrisi, Ibn Khaldun, and others, something more definite about 
Dhofar and the frankincense trade, and of the prince of this district 
who had the monopoly of this trade, and punished its infringement 
with death. These writers, when compared with the classical enes, 
assist us greatly in identifying localities. 

The Portuguese, those enterprising pioneers of western civilisation, 
who occupied Muscat, and for half a century made the Persian Gulf a 
Portuguese lake, knew all about Dhofar and its productions, for 
Camoéns, in his tenth Lwsiad, 716, writes, ‘O’er Dhofar’s plain the 
richest incense breathes.’ But not until Dr. Carter coasted along 
here some fifty years ago was it definitely known that this was the 
one locality in Arabia which produced the drug. 

Myrrh, too, grows in large quantities in the Gara range, specimens 
of which we obtained in close proximity to the frankincense tree. 
The gum of the myrrh tree is much redder than ordinary gum 
Arabic, whereas the frankincense gum is considerably whiter. The 
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days, as is evidenced by the size and extent of the Saban ruins on 
the plain. They are the most easterly ruins which have been found 
in Arabia of the Sabzean period, and probably owe their origin entirely 
to the drug trade. 

For the first few days of our journey we suffered greatly from the 
camels of the Gara, which were exceedingly wild and unaccustomed 
to carrying loads. They danced about like wild things at first, and 
scattered our belongings far and wide, and all of us in our turns had 
serious falls. The Bedouius provided us with twenty camels, and 
none of them, as far as we could judge, had ever carried a burden 
before. Their owners were prepared with no ropes or pack-saddles, 
and the former we had to purchase from Wali Suleiman, who himself 
superintended the loading. Though we were quite ready to start at 
seven, it was after midday before our camels were ready, and during 
that day’s journey boxes and packages kept flying about in all 
directions. Imam Sharif, the Indian surveyor who accompanied us, 
had his travelling trunk broken to pieces and the contents scattered 
far and wide, and some treasured objects of jewellery therein contained 
were never recovered. So scarce did rope become during our expedi- 
tion that the Bedouins had actually to take the leather thongs which 
bound their matted locks together to lead the camels with, and 
rope was almost the only thing they tried to steal from us on our 
journey. 

Camels in Dhofar are not very choice feeders, and have a pre- 
dilection for bones ; and if they saw a bone near the path, they would 
make for it with an eager rush extremely disconcerting to the rider. 
Fish, too, is dried for them and given them as food, as also is a cactus 
which grows in the mountains, which is cut into sections for them. 
They are fine, sturdy animals, and can go up and down hill better 
than any camels I have ever seen. The fertile Gara range is a great 
breeding-place for camels ; but, as there is no commerce or communi- 
eation with the interior, the Bedouins do not make much use of 
them themselves, but sell them to their neighbours, who come here to 
purchase. 

We wandered hither and thither over the plain of Dhofar for 
some days, visiting sites of ruins and other places of interest, and 
greatly admired the rich cultivation we saw around us, and the capa- 
city of this plain for producing cotton, indigo, tobacco, and cereals. 
Water is on the surface in stagnant pools, or easily obtainable every- 
where by digging shallow wells which are worked by camels, some- 
times three together, and so well trained that at the end of the walk 
they turn by themselves, as soon as they hear the splash of the water, 
into the irrigation channel, and then they walk back to fill the skin 
bucket again. The cocoa-nut grows admirably here, and we had many 
refreshing draughts of it during our hot rides; and in pools beneath 
the trees the fibre of the nuts is placed to rot for making ropes, 
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giving out an odour very similar to that of the flax-pits in the north 
of Ireland. 

At length we turned our faces towards the Gara mountains with 
considerable interest and curiosity, and prepared toascend them by a 
tortuous valley, the Wadi Ghersid, which dives into their very midst, 
and forms the usual approach for camels, as the mountain-sides in 
other parts are too precipitous. After riding up the valley for a few 
miles, we came across one of the small lakes of which we were in 
quest, nestling in aro~ xy hole, and with its fine boulders hung with 
ferns and vegetation, isrming altogether one of the most ideal spots 
we had ever seen. ‘hat arid Arabia could produce so lovely a spot 
was to us one of thc greatest surprises of our lives. Water-birds and 
water-plants were here to be found in abundance, and the hill-slopes 
around were decked with fine sycamores and acacia trees, amongst the 
branches of which sweet white jessamine, several species of convol- 
vulus, and other creepers climbed. 

The water was deliciously cool, rushing forth from three different 
points in the rock into the basin which formed the lake; but it is 
impregnated with lime, which leaves a deposit all down the valley 
along its course. Evidence of the mighty rush of water during the 
rains is seen on all sides, débris is then cast into the branches of the 
trees, and the Bedouins told us that at times this valley is entirely 
full of water and quite impassable. 

In the Wadi Ghersid, amongst the dense vegetation which makes 
the spot a veritable paradise, we came across many Bedouins of the 
Beit al Khatan family tending their flocks and dwelling in the caves. 
They were all exceedingly obsequious to Sheikh Sayel, and we soon 
found that he was a veritable king amongst them, and forthwith we 
gave up any attempt to guide our own footsteps, but left ourselves 
entirely in his hands, to take us whither he would, and spend as long 
about it as he liked. One thing which interested us very much was 
to see the greetings of the Bedouins ; for an acquaintance they merely 
rub the palms of each other’s hands when they meet, and then kiss the 
tips of their respective fingers ; for an intimate friend they join hands 
and kiss each other; but for a relative they not only join hands, but 
they rub noses and finally kiss on either cheek. Whenever we met a 
party of their friends on our way, it was the signal for a halt, that 
these greetings might be observed, and then followed a pipe. At first 
we rather resented these halts, but then they take such a short time 
over their whiff of tobacco, and are so disconsolate without it, that we 
soon gave up complaints at these delays. They literally only take 
one whiff and pass the stone pipe on, so that a halt for a smoke 
seldom lasted more than five minutes, and all were satisfied. 

Sheikh Sayel met many of his relatives in the Wadi Ghersid, and 
his nose was subject to many energetic rubs, and the novelty of this 
greeting, about which one had vaguely read in years gone by, excited 
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our interest deeply ; but at the same time we were thankful we were 
not likely to meet any relatives in the valley, and were not likely to 
have to undergo the novel sensations in person, Every afternoon, 
when our tents were pitched and our baggage open, whole rows of 
Bedouins would sit outside asking for medicine; pills, of course, and 
quinine were the chief drugs required, and then we had many sore 
eyes and revolting sores of every description requiring closer attention. 
As to the pills, we had some difficulty in getting the Bedouins not to 
chew them, but when one man solemnly chewed five Holloway’s pills, 
and was very sick after so doing, it began to dawn upon them that 
our method was the right one. Most embarrassing of all our patients 
was old Sheikh Sayel himself. Fortune had been kind to him in most 
respects : she had given him wealth and power amongst men, and the 
fickle goddess had bestowed upon him two wives, but, alas! no off- 
spring ; and to seek for a remedy for this, to a savage, overwhelming 
disaster, he came with his headmen to the tent of the European medi- 
cine man. It was in vain for me to tell him that I had brought no 
remedy for his complaint. They had seen me on one or two occasions 
consult a small medicine-book, and their only reply to my negative 
was, ‘The book, get out the book, Theodore,’ and I had solemnly to 
pretend to go through the volume before they could be convinced 
that I had no medicine to meet the case. 

The women of the Gara tribe are timid creatures, small, and not 
altogether ill-looking ; in fact the Garas are, as a tribe, undersized and 
of small limbs, but exceedingly active and lithe. The women do not 
possess the wealth in savage jewellery which we found to be the case 
in the Hadramut last year, neither do they paint themselves so gro- 
tesquely with turmeric and other dyes, but indulge only in a few black 
patches on their faces, and a touch of antimony to their eyes and 
eyebrows ; they wear no veils, and at first we could not get near them, 
as they ran away in terror at our approach. One evening, when up 
in the mountains, we were told that a harem wished to see us, and we 
were conducted to a spot just out of sight of our tents, where sat three 
females on the ground, looking miserably shy, and in their nervousness 
they plucked and ate grass, and constantly as we approached retreated 
three or four steps back and seated themselves again. Presently, 
after much persuasion, we got one of them to come to the tent and 
accept a present of needles and other oddments, the delight of women- 
kind all the world over. Altogether these Gara women formed a 
marked and pleasant contrast to the Bedouin women in the Hadramut, 
who literally besieged us in our tent and never gave us any peace. 

We often went to visit the troglodytes in their cave homes, where 
we found men, women, and children living with their flocks and herds 
in happy harmony. The floor of their caves is soft and springy, the 
result of the deposits of generations of cattle. In the dark recesses of 
the caves the kids are kept during their mother’s absenceat the pasture ; 
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and though these caves are slightly odoriferous, we found them cool and 
refreshing after the external heat. In some of them huts are erected for 
the families, and in one cave we found almost a village of huts; but in 
the smaller ones they have no covering, and when in the open the Gara 
cares for nothing but a treetocover him. All their farm implements 
are of the most primitive nature: the churn is just a skin hung on 
three sticks which a woman shakes about until she obtains her ghee, 
or rancid butter, one of the chief exports of Dhofar. They practise, too, 
a pious fraud on their cows by stretching a calf-skin on a stick, and 
when the cow licks this she is satisfied and the milk comes freely. 
They have but few pots and pans, and these of the dirtiest descriptions ; 
so when we got milk from them, we always sent our own utensils. 

Right up to the tops of the Gara mountains, which reach an 
elevation of about 3,000 feet, the ground is fertile and covered with 
grass ; clusters of sycamores growing here and there give to the un- 
dulating hills quite a park-like appearance. As we happened to be 
there in the dry season, the grass was all brown, and there stood around 
us acres upon acres of hay with no one to harvest it; but after the 
rains the aspect of the Gara hills must be as green and pleasant as 
those of Derbyshire. The dry grass often catches fire, and from the 
mountains in various directions we saw columns of smoke arising as 
if from the chimneys of a manufacturing district. 

Thus we wandered with our strange escort for several days along 
the summit of the Gara mountains, and from certain points we 
obtained most interesting coups d’wil over the whole of the frankin- 
cense country ; it is just like an oasis by the sea, an undulating range 
of mountains, never more than 3,000 feet high, separating the central 
desert of Nejd from the sea. To the north this ridgé slopes gradually 
down to the sea of sand, the vegetation getting by degrees swamped 
in it; to the south the’descent is abrupt and rocky to the plain of 
Dhofar and the Indian Ocean, and the horizon line on either side is 
remarkably similar, for in the far, far distance the sandy desert 
becomes a straight blue line like an horizon of water. To the east 
and west the arid barrenness of Arabia soon asserts itself, whereas the 
undulating Gara range, like the Cotswold, is fertile, and rounded with 
deep valleys running into it full of rich tropical vegetation. 

In these valleys, by rocks near the streams and under trees, live, 
the Bedouins told us, those curious semi-divine spirits which they call 
Jinni, and the propitiating of which seems to be the chief form of 
religion amongst them. One morning, as we were riding upa narrow 
gorge, beneath the shade of a beetling cliff, our guides suddenly set up 
a sing-song chant, which they continued for fully ten minutes. 
‘ Alaik soubera’ were the words which they constantly repeated, and 
which were addressed, they told us, to the Jinni of the rocks, a sup- 
plication to allow us to pass in safety. 

Jinni also inhabit the lakes in the Gara mountains, and it is 
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considered dangerous to wet your feet in them, or else you will catch 
afever. We could not induce the Bedouins to gather a water-plant we 
coveted in one of them for this reason. They inhabit, too, the caves 
where the people dwell, and have to be propitiated with suitable offer~ 
ings. In fact, the fear of Jinni, and the skill of certain magicians in 
keeping them friendly, are the only tangible form of religion that we 
could discover amongst them. When at the coast villages they out- 
wardly conform to the Mohammedan customs, but when away in their 
mountains they abandon them altogether. During the time we were 
with them they never performed either the prayers or the ablutions 
required by the Moslem creed, and the only thing approaching a 
religious festival amongst them that we heard of is an annual festival 
held by the Garas in November by the side of one of their lakes, to 
which all the members of the different families repair, and at which a 
magician sits on a rock in the centre of a group of dancing Bedouins 
to propitiate with certain formulas the Jinni of the lake. 

Amongst the Bedouins of the Hadramut we noticed the same 
absence of religious observances and the same superstitious dread of 
Jinni, but at the same time I fully believe they have their own sacred 
places and festivals, which they conceal as much as possible from the 
fanatical Moslems who dwell amongst them. A Bedouin never fasts 
during Ramazan, and does not object to do his work during the month 
of abstinence, but he goes to mosqueand says his prayers when occasion 
brings him to the coast. It seems to me a curious coincidence that 
in many other Mohammedan countries we have visited we have come 
across the same story of concealed religion, as practiced by the nomad 
races. We have the Ali-Ullah-hi in the Persian mountains, about 
whose secret rites horrible stories are told ; we have the Ansairee and: 
the Druses in the Lebanon and the nomad Yourouks of Asia Minor, 
and the Dunmehs of Salonica, about all of whom the strict Moham- 
medans of the towns tell you exactly the same story that we heard 
about the Bedouins of Southern Arabia: they are all looked upon as 
heathen by the Moslems, and accredited with secret rites and cere- 
monies about which no definite knowledge can be gained ; and thus it 
would seem that throughout the length and breadth of Islam there are 
survivals of more ancient cults which the followers of Mohammed have 
never been able to eradicate, cults which no doubt would offer points 
of vast interest to the anthropologist if it were possible to unravel the 
mysteries which surround them. 

We were for ever hearing stories of Jinni amongst the Gara 
Bedouins, and all we could gather was that when propitiated they are 
friendly to the human race; and inasmuch as they live near the 
lowest heaven, they can ever hear the conversation of the angels, and 
so gain valuable information which they are willing to impart to men. 
Old Sheikh Sayel and his men stuck to it that they had constantly 
seen Jinni, and their belief in them seems deeply rooted. 
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We had some terribly cold winds during oar wanderings on 
the Gara mountains, winds which, coming from the north with 
piercing blasts, shrivelled up our poor unclad conductors, who 
crouched in an inert mass round log-fires which they made. We 
were obliged to stay two days inactive during this wind, for they 
said the camels would not move, though I think the cause of inaction 
arose more from their own dislike to travel in the cold; and so inert 
were they that we could hardly get them to fetch us water from the 
neighbouring spring, their whole energy being expended in fetching 
huge logs of wood to keep the fires burning, and I think they were 
all pleased when the time came to descend to the lower regions again 
and a warmer atmosphere. 

In ancient times the geographer Claudius Ptolemy tells us that 
the capital of this frankincense country was known to the Greeks by 
the name of the Oracle of Artemis, doubtless a Greek translation of 
some Sabean name for a goddess corresponding in attributes to 
Artemis. The town is there in ruins, its acropolis can still be seen ; 
its tiny harbour, its moat, and the remains of its tombs and temples, 
converted by the late Persian occupants of this site, who ruled over 
Dhofar about the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, into commodious 
mosques. Carved Saban columns architecturally allied to those 
found in other Sabzan sites are here placed haphazard to form the 
columns of mosques, but enough is left—a few Saban letters here 
and there, and a few untouched Saban tombs—to prove the origin of 
the place ; but the site of the oracle was nowhere to be seen, and we 
keenly looked out for some trace of it. 

On our descent from the Gara mountains, our Bedouins led us to 
a huge cave which penetrated deep into the heart of the mountains, 
and, inasmuch as this was near the spot where the oracle ought 
to be, we were exceedingly hopeful of finding Sabszean remains in its 
vicinity; but, alas! we found none, only the huts of a deserted 
Bedouin encampment, and, disappointed and weary—for we had had 
a tremendous climb to get to it—we descended into the valley-bed 
below and pitched our tents for the night. Just before sunset, after a 
necessary rest, I sallied forth to inspect our surroundings, and in the 
course of my stroll, to my surprise and delight, I came across a deep 
natural hole in the ground, 150 feet deep and about fifty feet in 
diameter, with traces of a Sabzan wall with massive gate-posts 
running all round it, and traces of extensive ruins in the vicinity. 

All that the Bedouins could tell us about the spot was that the 
Minqui dwelt here, the name given by them to the mysterious 
ancient inhabitants of the district ; but the close resemblance between 
this hole and the seats of oracles we had visited in Asia Minor and 
Greece, coupled with the facts that it had such a number of ruins 
around it, that it was so near the big cave, and that the site of the 
oracle ought to be near here, left but little doubt in my mind that 
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we had found the object of which we were in search, and that the 
oracle which guided the steps of the old frankincense merchants of 
Dhofar was here. 

We now pursued our way along the coast-line of Dhofar in an 
easterly direction. Wali Suleiman entertained us for a night at a 
farm he has built at a place called Rizat, the land around which is 
watered by an abundant stream. His garden was rich in many kinds 
of fruit, and on our arrival, hot and weary from the road, he spread a 
carpet for us under the shade of a mulberry tree while our camp was 
being pitched, and ordered a slave to pick us a dishful of the fruit, 
which was exceedingly grateful. Besides these, he provided us with 
papyas, gourds, vegetables, and all sorts of delicacies to which we had 
been strangers during our wanderings in the Gara mountains. In this 
genial retreat Wali Suleiman passes much of his time, leaving behind 
him at Al Hafa the cares of state and the everlasting bickerings in 
his harem. 

The next morning, refreshed and supplied with the requisites for 
another journey, we started off again in our easterly course towards 
Takha, the most important village at the east end of the plain of 
Dhofar. As we rade across the plain we were perpetually harassed by 
the thought as to where the excellent harbour could be, mentioned 
by all ancient writers as frequented by the frankincense merchants, 
and which modern writers, such as Dr. Glaser and Bunbury, agree in 
considering to be some little way west of Merbat. Yakout tells us 
how the ancient crafts on their way to and from India tarried here 
during the monsoons, and he further tells us that it was twenty 
parasangs east of the capital. The Periplus speaks of it as Moscha, 
Ptolemy as Abyssapolis, and the Arabs as Merbat ; but as there is no 
harbourage actually at Merbat, it clearly could not be there. So as 
we went along we pondered on this question, and wondered if this 
celebrated harbour was, after all, a myth. 

It was a most uninteresting ride along this coast, flat and for the 
most part barren, broken here and there by lagoons of brackish 
water and mangrove swamps. One night we encamped by one of 
these river-beds on slightly rising ground and were devoured by 
mosquitos ; and so pestilent are these insects here that they not only 
attacked us, but tormented our camels to such a degree that they 
were constantly jumping up in the night and making such hideous 
demonstrations of their discomfort that our night’s rest was consider- 
ably interfered with. 

When we reached Takha we found ourselves once more amongst 
a heap of Saban ruins, which had not been so much disturbed by 
subsequent occupants as those at the capital; but at the same time 
they were not nearly so fine, and the columns mostly undecorated. 

The Wali of Takha received us well, and placed his house at our 
disposal; but it was so dirty we elected to pitch our tents, and 
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encamped some little distance from the village. On the following 
morning the Wali sent us with a guide to inspect some ruins round 
the neighbouring headland, and when we reached the other side of 
this we saw, to our amazement, before us a long sheet of water, 
stretching nearly two miles inland, broken by many little creeks, and 
in some parts fully half a mile wide. This sheet of water had been 
silted up at its mouth by a sandbank, over which at high tide only 
the sea could make its way, and the same belt of sand separated from 
it a fortified rock, which must once have been an island protecting 
the double entrance to what once must have been an excellent harbour, 
and which could be again restored to its former condition by an 
outlay of very little capital and labour. 

Surely there can be no doubt that this is the harbour which was 
anciently used by the merchants who came to this coast for frankin- 
cense. It would be absolutely secure at all seasons of the year, and 
it is just twenty parasangs from the ruins of the ancient capital— 
just where it ought to be, in fact; and probably the Arabs called it 
Merbat, a name which has been retained in the modern village on 
the sheltering headland, and where we landed when we first reached 
Dhofar. As for the name Moscha—given in the Periplus—it is like 
Mocha, a name given to several bays on the Arabian coast, and we 
think we know why Ptolemy called it Abyssapolis, as I will presently 
explain. We ascended the rock at the entrance, took a photograph 
of the sheet of water, and felt that we had at last succeeded in recon- 
structing the geography of this interesting bit of country. 

I hear that the Egyptologists are in search of a harbour to which 
the expedition to the land of Punt was made under the enterprising 
Queen Hatasou. They imagine that this coast of Arabia was the 
destination of this expedition, and I herewith call their attention to 
this spot, for I know of none other more likely on the barren, har- 
bourless coast between Aden and Muscat. If we take the illustration 
of this expedition given in the temple of Deir al Bahari, we have to 
begin with the frankincense trees, the long, straight line of water 
running inland, the cattle and the birds; and the huts which the 
Bedouins build on tall poles, approached by ladders, from which they 
can inspect the produce of their land and drive off marauders, look 
exactly like those thereon depicted. All that we want are the apes, 
which certainly do not now exist in the Gara mountains, but it is 
just the spot where one would expect to find them ; and in a district 
where the human race has been reduced to the smallest point, there 
is no reason why the kindred race of apes should not have disappeared 
altogether. 

Leaving the harbour behind us, we again approached the mountains, 
and after journeying inland for about eight miles we found the 
valley leading down from the mountains choked up by a most 
remarkable abyss, formed by the calcareous deposit of ages from a 
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series of streams which precipitate themselves over the stupendous 
wall in feathery waterfalls. The abyssis perfectly sheer, and hung 
in fantastic confusion with stalactites. At its centre it is 550 feet 
high, and its greatest length is three-quarters of a mile. It is quite 
one of the most magnificent natural phenomena I have ever seen, 
and suggestive of comparison with the calcareous deposits in New 
Zealand and Yellowstone Park, and to those who visited this harbour 
in ancient days it must have been a familiar object ; so no wonder 
that when they went home and talked about it, the town near it was 
called the City of the Abyss, and Ptolemy, as was his wont, gave the 
spot a Greek appellative, just as he called the capital the Oracle of 
Artemis. 

The three days we spent in exploring the neighbourhood of this 
abyss were the brightest and pleasantest of all during our last 
winter’s expeditions. Our camp was pitched under shady trees 
about half a mile from the foot of the abyss, whither we could wander 
and repose under the shade of enormous plantains which grew around 
the watercourse, and listen to the splashing of the stream as it was 
precipitated over the rock to irrigate the ground below, where the 
Bedouins had nice little gardens in which the vegetation was profuse. 
One day we spent in photography and sketching and wandering 
about the foot of the wall, and another day, starting early in the 
morning, with one camel to carry our things, we set off to climb the 
hill by a tortuous path under shady trees which conducted us along 
the side of the abyss, and lovely glimpses of which we got through 
the branches. 

On reaching the summit we found ourselves on an extensive and 
well-timbered flat meadow, along which we walked for a mile or so, 
and found it covered with cattle belonging to the Bedouins grazing 
onits rich pasturage. At length we came to two lovely narrow lakes, 
joined together by a meandering stream—delicious spots to look 
upon, with well-wooded hills on either side, and a wealth of timber 
in every direction. We lunched and took our midday siesta under a 
wide-spreading sycamore by the stream, after walking up alongside 
the lakes for nearly two miles. Fat milch-cows, not unlike our own, 
were feeding by the rushing stream ; birds of all descriptions filled the 
branches of the trees, water-hens and herons were in abundance on 
the lake, bulrushes and water-weeds grewinit. This would be an ideal 
little spot in any country, but in Arabia it was a marvel. 

This wide-spreading meadow can be watered at will by damming 
up the streams which lead the water from the lake to the abyss, and 
in a large cave near the edge of the precipice dwells a family of 
pastoral Bedouins who own this happy valley, and before leaving the 
higher level we went to the edge, and peeped over into the hollow 
below, where, far beneath us, was our camping-ground among the 
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trees, and in the sun’s rays the waterfall over the white cliff gave out 
beautiful rainbows. 

The natives call the abyss and the lakes above it Derbat, and 
the stream which feeds the lake has its source up in the limestone 
mountains about two days’ journey from them ; and here it is that the 
annual fair of Derbat is held, and every one who can comes to make 
merry by the side of the lake. The Bedouins are exceedingiy proud 
of it, and, in the absence of much water in their country, they 
naturally look upon it with almost superstitious awe and veneration. 
Perhaps in Scotland one might be more inclined to call them 
mountain-tarns, for neither of them is more than a mile in extent, 
and in parts very narrow, yet they are deep, and, as the people at Al 
Hafa proudly told us, you could float thereon any steamer you liked ; 
but their existence in a country like Arabia is, after all, their chief 
cause for renown. 

If ever this tract of country comes into the hands of a civilised 
nation, it will be capable of great and useful development. Supposing 
the harbour restored to receive ships of moderate size, the Gara hills, 
rich in grass and vegetation, with an ample supply of water and 
regular rains, and, furthermore, with a most delicious and health- 
giving air, might be of inestimable value as a granary and a health 
resort for the inhabitants of the burnt-up centres of Arabian 
commerce, Aden and Muscat. It is, as I have said, about half way 


between them, and it is the only fertile stretch of coast-line along 
that arid frontage of the Arabian Peninsula on to the Indian Ocean. 


J. THEODORE BENT. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


A MEDICAL VIEW OF THE MIRACLES 
AT LOURDES 


A THOUGHTFUL physician in want of a new sensation should pay a visit 
to Lourdes: it will afford him more food for reflection than a dozen 
courses of clinical lectures or a series of visits to the wards of all the 
great hospitals of Paris, London, or Vienna. He will, among many 
other useful things, infallibly learn how little he knows, after all, 
about those patients whose pulses he feels, whose temperatures he takes, 


_ and whose tongues he inspects in his daily work. He will discover, 


as he may long ago have suspected, that a man, and still more a 
woman, is a great deal more than the physiologist has told him; and 
that the psychologist has but lifted a corner of the veil which shrouds 
the mystery of the human organisation. If he be so vain or ignorant 
as to imagine that he can explain the processes by which his cures 
have been wrought or his failures rebuked his skill, a visit to 
Lourdes will do more to teach him the true value of even the highest 
medical knowledge than he will learn from books or observation at 
home. Says M. Zola in his Lourdes, which all the world has read 
lately: ‘ Certes, il est des maladies que |’on connait admirablement, 
jusque dans les plus petites phases de leur évolution; il est des 
remédes dont on a étudié les effets avec le soin le plus scrupuleux ; 
mais ce qu’on ne sait pas, ce qu’on ne peut savoir, c’est la relation du 
reméde au malade, car autant de malades, autant de cas, et chaque 
fois ’expérience recommence.’ 

Moved by curiosity which impelled me to see who are the patients 
and what their diseases cured at the world-famous Grotto near the 
Pyrenean town where Bernadette Soubrions saw the heavenly vision, 
I found myself at Lourdes in the month of August last year on the 
eve of the festival of the Assumption. Endeavouring to preserve an 
attitude of reverent scepticism, and bearing in mind that there never 
was a period in the history of the healing art when medicine was 
dissociated from miracles, I mingled with the thousands of pilgrims 
who sought the virtues of the sacred fountain at the rock of Masa- 
bielle. It is difficult to remain strictly philosophical, impossible to 
be coarsely sceptical in that strange assembly. Hard indeed would 
be the heart of any medical man which could remain unmoved by the 
sights which met my eyes that day. At no other spot in the wide 
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world could the faculty behold at a glance so many of its failures. A 
cemetery could hardly rebuke our art so sternly. How many of that 
crowd of invalids had, like the woman in the Gospel, ‘ suffered many 
things of many physicians, and had spent all that they had and were 
nothing bettered, but rather grew worse’ ? 

Out of the thousands of pilgrims, I could detect but few who 
were evidently of the poorest class: for the most part they were 
evidently of the upper middle classes, or at least well todo. What 
an army of incurables! At what terrible cost of suffering and 
inconvenience had they reached that place : those consumptives in, the 
last stage of the malady; those paralytics, the subjects of spinal 
disease ; the wretched victims of rheumatic arthritis; the cases 
of lupus, with face and eyes devoured by the malady which strikes 
terror into the beholders. There were children too, mere bundles 
of skin and bone, idiots and epileptics, halt, lame, and blind, whose 
last hope was in the Virgin of Lourdes. 

Surely so much misery had at no other place been focussed in so 
small a space. The beauty of the landscape, ‘ where every prospect 
pleases, and only man is ’—wretched, seemed to mock at a faith which 
builds ‘ fanes of fruitless prayer,’ a prayer which at the highest compu- 
tation is apparently unanswered in 90 per cent. of the cases. 

No one who has not visited Lourdes can have any idea what the 
sincerest prayer and the highest devotion are. No church in its most 
solemn acts of worship can compare with the Grotto of Masabielle for 
evoking the spirit of worship and invocation, possibly because bodily 
suffering touches us more closely than anything else. The suppliants 
at the Grotto kneel for hours with arms outstretched, wrapt in devo- 
tion, and often in ecstasy, regardless, or rather unconscious, of the 
bystanders, who have visited the place from curiosity. But an air 
of deepest reverence envelopes the multitude. Miracles have hap- 
pened there ; may, and surely will, happen again. 

This earnestness on the part of the worshippers, if it do not take 
heaven by storm, exalts the whole organism and serves of itself to ex- 
plain much of the thaumaturgy. Is it, afterall, so very different from 
the wonders wrought in the temples of old? Miracles have always 
supplemented scientific medicine, and doubtless always will do so, 

The temples of sculapius in ancient Greece were visited by the 
sick precisely as Lourdes and St. Winifred’s Well are visited now, and 
with as much benefit apparently. After prayer to the god, ablutions and 
sacrifices, the patient was put to sleep on the skin of the animal offered 
at the altar, or at the foot of the statue of the divinity, while the priests 
performed their sacred rites. In his sleep he would often have pointed 
out to him in a dream what he ought to do for the recovery of his 
health. The appropriate remedy would be sometimes suggested, but 
more commonly rules of conduct and diet would suffice. When the 
cure took place, which very frequently happened by suggestion, as in 
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modern hypnotism, and by the stimulus to the nervous system con- 
sequent upon the pilgrimage and the hope excited in the patient, a 
record of the case and the cure was carved on the temple walls exactly 
as is done to-day at Lourdes. The following are translations of some 
of these tablets suspended in the temples as given in Hieron Mer- 
curialis. 


Some days back, a certain Caius, who was blind, learned from an oracle that he 
should repair to the temple, put up his fervent prayers, cross the sanctuary from 
right to left, place his five fingers on the altar, then raise his head and cover his 
eyes. He obeyed, and instantly his sight was restored, amid the loud acclama- 
tions of the multitude. These signs of the omnipotence of the gods were shown in 
the reign of Antoninus. 

A blind soldier, named Valerius Apes, having consulted the oracle, was informed 
that he should mix the blood of a white cock with honey, to make up an ointment 
to be applied to his eyes for three consecutive days. He received his sight, and 
returned public thanks to the gods. 

Julian appeared lost beyond all hope, from a spitting of blood. The gods 
ordered him to take from the altar some seeds of the pine, and to mix them with 
honey, of which mixture he was to eat for three days. He was saved, and came 
to thank the gods in the presence of the people. 


aad 


I see no reason to doubt that these tablets were put up with as 
good reason and in the same spirit as those of Lourdes. Faith 
was the sine qua non in Greece as in the Pyrenees. Everything 
connected with the temple and its ceremonies was calculated to 
excite religious awe, and to stimulate faith. The patient under- 
went purifications, fasting, massage, and fomentations, just as now 
he goes to confession and communion, and bathes in the piscina. 

The Greek invalid was well primed with the stories of the mar- 
vellous cures which had taken place at the sacred fane; he began 
to feel the blessed stimulus of hope. He offered sacrifices and 
prayers that in the incubatory sleep the remedies for his ailment 
might be revealed. If all failed it was set down to the want of faith 
on the patient’s part, not to any defect on the part of the divinity or 
the priests. 

Miracles of healing took place, if history may be credited, in 
Egypt, Babylonia, and Chaldwa; anthropologists tell us that they 
happen with savages. As Christianity has no monopoly of faith- 
healing, we may imagine what it is which underlies all these 
phenomena. To set them aside as silly talk and priestly frauds is 
to betray the non-scientific mind : so universal a thaumaturgy implies 
a basis of fact which we must not despise. Professor Charcot has 
lent the great weight of his authority to the statement that the 
faith-cure is ‘an ideal method, since it often attains its end when all 
other means have failed.’ It is entirely of a scientific order, though 
its domain is limited; to produce its effects it must be applied to 
those cases which demand for their cure no intervention beyond the 
power which the mind has over the body. Purely dynamic diseases 
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are cured by this means, but not organic maladies, Ulcers and 
tumours may be caused to disappear if such lesions be of the same 
nature as paralysis and other disorders of motion and sensation which 
are commonly considered to be the sole field for the influence of the 
faith-cure. 

M. Littré, in his Fragment de Médecine Rétrospective, describes 
seven ‘miracles’ which took place in France at the end of the 
thirteenth century at the tomb of St. Louis. He states the simple 
facts as given in the chronicles of the period, and endeavours to give 
a pathological interpretation of them. He notices in the first place 
that at the moment of cure the patient felt a sharp pain: the part 
affected seemed to be stretched or touched, and sometimes a sort of - 
cracking sensation in the bone was experienced ; then movements 
became possible, although the lengthening of the limb and the 
possibility of moving it freely were not experienced immediately. 
The cure was not so sudden; a period of weakness, long or short, 
always followed the miracle, and the part only gradually re- 
gained its use. The cracking of the bone is just what the surgeon 
finds when he moves a joint which has become fixed by disuse ; 
without breaking down these eee, he can do nothing to 
restore the articulation. 

In cases of rheumatic saints a similar state of things is 
observed. Of course, in the accounts of the healing at the tomb of 
St. Louis we expect to find errors and exaggerations due to the 
preoccupation and ignorance of those who wrote the reports, but 
we at once recognise the cracking and the pain as genuine 
pathological details; we should not expect a natural cure without 
these symptoms. M. Littré explains the process in the words of 
M. le docteur Onimus, published in La Philosophie positive sur la 
Vibration nerveuse. The ascending action or vibration expresses 
the influence of the physical on the moral; the descending action or 
vibration expresses the influence of the moral on the physical. In 
these cases it is the descending action which we have to consider. 
This action is exerted on the muscular portion of the affected part ; 
it contracts energetically ; it breaks down the pathological adhesions 
if they exist ; it restores the bones violently to their place. This done, 
the patient is in a condition to use the limb, but not without passing 
through a period of debility which requires time for recovery. It is 
a violent extension produced by muscular contractions. What the 
surgeon has to do with his hand is here done by an influence exerted on 
the muscles themselves, and in a far more beneficent manner than 
surgery can effect. 

What is the exciting cause of these energetic contractions ? 
That which we find in all miracles of this sort—a strong persuasion, 
a complete confidence. Under a profound emotion born of these 
sentiments, the patient, feeling that the cure was in the extension 
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of the part, had a belief which he could understand. Of course, such 
faith is not possible in every case. On one side there must be the 
mental condition which can receive in its fulness the emotion born 
of persuasion and confidence, and, on the other, all lesions must be 
susceptible of cure. To acertain degree there are lesions which escape 
all this sort of treatment. Mr. Herbert Spencer points out that muscu- 
lar power fails with flagging emotions or desires which lapse into in- 
difference, and conversely that intense feeling or passion confers a great 
increase in muscular force. It is brain and feeling generated by the 
mind which give strength to the person who thinks strongly. A 
gouty man who has long hobbled about on his crutch finds his legs 
and power to run with them if pursued bya wild bull. The feeblest 
invalid under the influence of delirium or other strong excitement 
will astonish her nurse by the sudden accession of strength she may 
exhibit. 

In reality there is no detraction from the power of prayer 
and the influence of religion in this scientific view of miracles of 
healing. God ever works by means of natural laws; we use the 
word ‘ miracles’ for the effect of natural laws which we do not under- 
stand ; the region of miracle contracts under the extension of the 
domains of science. If the cure be wrought, what matters it to the 
happy invalid who, like Marie in M. Zola’s novel, jumps from her 
wheel-chair and, trailing it behind her, joins the procession of thanks- 
givers—whether the cure is wrought by the touch of a Divine hand 
or the overpowering influence of a great idea on the nervous system ? 
If our hunger be appeased, it matters little whether it is by manna 
rained from heaven or a wheaten loaf raised from the harvest field. 
Miraculous water from the rock does not quench the thirst better 
than that which bubbles from the village spring. 


EpWARD BERDOE. 
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THE NEW SPIRIT IN HISTORY 


‘THE appointment of Lord Acton to the Chair of Modern History at 
Cambridge is an event deserving more than the passing notice which 
it received in the newspapers. It seems to me, for several reasons, to 
be among the most important events that have for a long time 
occurred in English academical life. One of those reasons was indi- 
cated by Lord Acton himself in beginning his Inaugural Lecture, 
Forty years ago, he told us, he vainly sought admission as an under- 
graduate at Cambridge. Three colleges refused his application. 
Then, the religion in which he had been born and bred, and from 
which he has never swerved, excluded him even from the more liberal 
of the two great Universities. Now, he is chosen by the Prime 
Minister of the day to fill one of the most important professorships 
there, and the choice is received with universal satisfaction. Trinity 
hastens to do honour to him, and to herself, by enrolling him among 
her Honorary Fellows. And his Inaugural Lecture is attended by 
all that is most distinguished in the University, and most representa- 
tive of its varied culture. It is not easy to imagine a more signal 
token of the passing away of that old sectarian spirit which found 
expression in religious tests ; of the nationalisation of our great seats 
of learning, not in word only, but in deed and in truth. 

But there is another reason why Lord Acton’s appointment is of 
special importance. He is, beyond all question, our most learned 
representative of the modern spirit in history—the scientific spirit, 
we may call it. Hence, Lord Rosebery’s choice of him for the vacant 
professorship is of much significance. Lord Lyndhurst’s criterion, 
when appointing a judge, is said to have been, ‘ The great thing is 
that the man should be a gentleman, and if he happens to know a 
little law so much the better.’ So, former Prime Ministers seem to 
have thought any man of letters eligible for the Modern History 
Chair at Oxford or Cambridge, and a certain amount of popularity 
achieved in the domain of historical romance was regarded as a special 
qualification for it. Profound knowledge of the subject for the 
teaching of which the chair was founded was not supposed to be 
necessary. Thus, to confine myself to two examples furnished 
by my own University in my own time, Kingsley’s historical reading 
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had certainly been of the most superficial kind when Lord Palmerston’s 
choice fell upon him in 1860. Nor does there seem reason for believ- 
ing that it subsequently became very profound. That widely esteemed 
novelist and divine was succeeded by the author of Ecce Homo, from 
whom the praise cannot be withheld of sedulously devoting himself 
thenceforth to the studies which he was so unexpectedly called upon 
to direct ; and his book on Stein is a sufficient token of the respect- 
able measure of success which rewarded his persevering exertions. 
But although Sir John Seeley did much to justify his appointment, 
his warmest admirers would not affirm that he had merited it. Far 
otherwise is it with Lord Acton. His laborious life has been devoted 
to historical research, pursued in true scientific methods. His praise 
is in all the great Continental seats of learning as one of the few 
English savants whose erudition entitles him to a place side by side- 
with Niebuhr and Ranke, with Mommsen and Treitschke. 

The four names which I have just written may serve to remind 
us how much has been done in the age in which we live to make the 
study of history scientific. Now it will not be amiss to consider 
briefly what that means. Some years ago, when casting about for 
a definition of the word science, I found none quite to my liking. 
And so I ventured upon a definition of my own: ‘ The knowledge of 
facts as underlain by principles.’ The two questions with which the 
historian is confronted are, What and Why? In our age, both of them 
are dealt with far more thoroughly and systematically than at any 
former time. Consider, for example, the great historians of Greece 
and Rome. I am very far indeed from undervaluing them. I think 
that, in some respects, they are unequalled by any writers of later 
ages. The note of virility is upon them in a pre-eminent degree ; 
they are treasuries of great thoughts and heroic deeds—ministers, in 
Milton’s words, of that ‘complete and generous education which fits a 
man to perform justly, skilfully, and magnanimously, all the offices, 
both public and private, of peace and war.’ And their literary merit is 
as great as their ethical. I know not where to find a rival to Tacitus 
in concentrated power of diction, or to Livy in picturesqueness of 
phrase, or to Xenophon in pure simplicity of style, or to Thucydides 
in tragic force. But few of them are rigid analysts of the facts 
they relate; and none of them proceed from facts to laws. They 
have no true philosophy of causation. Even in Thucydides, the 
foremost of them, there is very little of the really scientific element. 
He is a great critic, a great thinker, a great artist. Nor does he 
omit the inquiry into causes. The nature of institutions, the aims of 
parties, the conflict of interests, the play of passions, the eloquence 
of statesmen, the strategy of warriors, all receive appreciative 
recognition from him. But he makes little account of physical and 
economic considerations. He does not discern what great factors in 
the course of events are geographical configuration, climatic in- 
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fluences, the condition of the arts and sciences, of morals and of 
trade. Still less does he apprehend that there is an inner necessity 
‘which largely shapes that course, and that this necessity has its origin 
in national character. 

I suppose it is hardly too much to say that Montesquieu and Vico 
were the first to seek the true laws of political phenomena. Indeed, to 
Montesquieu we owe a definition of those laws which it would be hard to 
better: ‘The necessary relations issuing from the nature of things.’ 
Perhaps Leibnitz was the earliest thinker who really grasped the idea 
of universal causation in the annals of mankind. But it is to a later 
philosopher of less account than he, although of more account than is 
now generally understood, that we owe the first clear appreciation of ~ 
that unity of history regarding which Lord Acton discoursed in his 
Inaugural Lecture. Herder’s conception of the career of our race as 
one consistent epic was a vast advance towards its really scientific 
study. The time would fail me to speak of the writers who have 
followed in his footsteps. I will merely observe that here, too, we may 
trace—as in what intellectual province may we not ?—the influence 
of Hegel. Doubtless he gave a strong impetus to the new historic 
spirit, although personally he was led to sacrifice facts to fancies, 
to subordinate truths to theories. But, as Lord Acton observed, the 
‘new era in history’ cannot be said to have definitely begun until 
the second quarter of this century. It was a time of prodigious 
activity in the natural sciences. Evidently, their vast progress 
was largely due to the excellence of their method. And there was a 
widely felt impulse to transfer, as far as might be, that method to the 
moral sciences, and particularly to history. Soon, the last remains of 
‘the atmosphere of accredited mendacity ’ which hung over the Middle 
Ages cleared away. The superannuated traditions of historical 
rationalism, dear to the eighteenth century, disappeared. ‘ Every 
history,’ Emerson observed, ‘should be written in a wisdom which 
divined the range of our affinities and looked at facts as symbols. I am 
ashamed to see what shallow village talk our so-called history is.’ It 
is a most profound saying: one of the flashes of genuine inspiration 
which light up from time to time the quaint pages of the American 
thinker. And it serves admirably to indicate a dominant charac- 
teristeric of the new spirit in history. 

It is notable that this new spirit in history is largely the out- 
come of that vast French Revolution which was, in some sort, an 
insurrection against history, which aimed at effacing the past, as far 
as possible, and at making all things new. Duclos judged that a 
certain fermentation of general reason (‘ une certaine fermentation de 
raison universelle qui tend 4 se développer’) was a distinctive note of 
his century. And so it was. The French Revolution, in which that 
fermentation issued, introduced the reign of general ideas. History 
has largely become a scientific study of the forces that rule humanity. 
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A dispersed way of looking at things is no longer possible to an in- 
telligent student. Lessing writes in Nathan der Weise of the many- 
sidedness of things and of the difficulty of realising their connection : 


In der Welt 
Ein jedes Ding so manche Seiten hat 

Von denen oft sich gar nicht denken liisst 
Wie sie zusammenpassen. 


But the historian now accounts it his task to show how things 
hang together. It is his business behind the actors in this universal 
drama to discern the causes—the geographical, economic, and ethno- 
graphical causes, as well as the psychical, political, and ethical causes ; 
and to understand the institutions in which those causes have embo- 
died themselves. Every one knows how vastly the employment of 
this large discourse of reason has affected our view of every chapter 
in the annals of our race. What a flood of light does Fustel de 
Coulange’s book, La Cité Antique, cast upon the religious and domestic 
and political institutions of Greece and Rome, or, in a word, upon 
the civilisation of that antique world! How transformed are our 
conceptions of the economic and social organisation of Germany at 
that most critical period from 1450 to 1500 by Herr Jannsen’s 
researches ! What a vast debt do we not owe to the great work of histo- 
rical generalisation in which Taine exhibits to us the true condition 
of the old order in France, the causes of its overthrow, and the real 
nature of the institutions which the Revolution has substituted for it ! 
I take these three instances at random. They are the first that present 
themselves to my mind. I need hardly observe how numerous are 
the writers who have laboured so abundantly in this field—writers 
among whom are eminently seen Otfried Miiller and Niebuhr, Ranke 
and Mommeen, Lecky and Creighton, Alexis de Tocqueville and Albert 
Sorel— belles Ames,’ we may say, in the words of Montaigne: ‘Ames 
universelles, ouvertes, prestes 4 tout.’ 

We have reached, then, what Lord Acton calls ‘the epoch of full- 
grown history.’ And this epoch, like all others, presents its own 
special difficulties. Not the least of these arises from the vastness of 
the materials now available to the student of modern history. And 
when I say ‘ modern history,’ I mean, with Lord Acton, ‘that which 
begins four hundred years ago, which is marked off by an evident 
and intelligible line from the time immediately preceding, and 
displays, in its course, specific and distinctive characteristics of its 
own.’ In seeking to understand the events of these last four cen- 
turies, we are overwhelmed by the abundance of the revelations 
already made to us from the world’s archives, and daily growing in 
bulk. ‘ Towards 1830 the documentary studies began on a large scale.’ 
They have been continued to this day on a scale continually growing 
larger. And we are still only ‘ at the beginning of the documentary 
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age.’ ‘The Vatican archives alone,’ to quote from the report of Lord 
Acton’s Lecture, ‘ now made accessible to the world, filled 3,239 cases 
when they were sent to France, and they are not the richest... . 
Every country in succession has now allowed the exploration of its 
records, and there is more fear of drowning than of thirst. The result 
has been that a lifetime spent in the largest collection of printed books 
would not suffice to train a real master of modern history. After 
he had turned from literature to sources, from Burnet to Pocock, from 
Macaulay to Madame Campana, from Thiers to the interminable 
correspondence of the Bonapartes, he would still feel instant need 
of inquiry at Venice or Naples, in the Ossuna Library or at the 
Hermitage.’ 

It cannot be doubted that one result of so vast an accumulation 
of the materials of history will be to introduce division of labour 
and co-operation into this sphere of intellectual activity. Nor will that 
be wholly matter for regret. It very often happens that a man is 
admirably fitted for the work of critically investigating documents, 
and equipped but slenderly or not at all with the literary skill 
needed for constructively employing them. Nor let it be supposed 
that this work of investigation is easy. The critical faculty is 
certainly rarer than the literary ‘faculty. A document may be 
authentic and yet not true. What more authentic than an Act of 
Parliament ? Yet, by blindly pinning his faith to Acts of Parliament, 
Mr. Froude was led into some of his worst and most fundamental 
errors. In an essay, written so long ago as 1855, on The best Means 
of Teaching English History, he first published to the world his 
great discovery, that in the English statutes ‘ both tutor and pupil 
will have before them the contemporary judgment of the sober minds 
of England, pronounced with a clearness of insight, and often with a 
majesty of language, the influence of which no private imaginings of 
their own will long be able to resist.’ Friedmann justly remarks : ‘ If 
preambles to Acts of Parliament were to be accepted as trustworthy 
evidence as to the facts they recite, English history would be a 
very strange tale, even stranger then it appears in Mr. Froude’s 
pages.’ Again, the authenticity of reports by diplomatic agents is 
no guarantee of the truth of all the matter therein related, We must 
distinguish between vague general statements written home by 
ambassadors, who in bygone days served as a sort of Reuter’s agency, 
and particular evidence, given by them as eye-witnesses, or on specitic 
grounds which they adduce. Moreover, the idiosyncrasy of an author 
must be carefully scrutinized before we can determine what weight 
is to be attached to his writings. Paolo Sarpi, for example, in his 
account of the ways of the Jesuits, appears to me not so much 4 
witness as a moral essayist. What we should like would be to sub- 
ject our authorities to the test of cross-examination. We cannot 
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do that. All we can do is to apply to them the critical process 
admirably described by Lord Acton : 


The critic is one who, when he lights on an interesting statement, begins by 
suspicion. He remains in suspense until he has subjected his authority to three 
operations. First, he asks whether he has read the passage as the author wrote 
it. For the transcriber, and the editor, and the official or officious censor on the 
top of the editor, have played strange tricks, and have much to answer for. And 
if they are not to blame, it may turn out that the author wrote his book twice 
over, that you can discover the first jet, the progressive variations, things added, 
and things struck out. Next is the question where the writer got his information. 
If from a previous writer it can be ascertained, and the inquiry has to be repeated. 
If from unpublished papers they must be traced, and when the fountain-head is 
reached, or the track disappears, the question of veracity arises. The responsible 
writer’s character, his position, antecedents, and probable motives have to be ex- 
amined into; and this is what, in a different and adapted sense of the word, may 
be called the higher criticism, in comparison with the servile and often mechanical 
work of pursuing statements to their root. For a historian has to be treated as a 
witness, and not believed until his sincerity is ascertained. The maxim that a 
man must be assumed to be honest until the contrary is proved, was not made for 
him. The main thing to learn is not the art of accumulating material, but the 
sublimer art of investigating it, of discerning truth from falsehood, and certainty 
from doubt. It is by solidity of criticism, more than by the plenitude of erudition, 
that the study of history strengthens, and straightens, and extends the mind. And 
the accession of the critic in the place of the indefatigable compiler amounts to a 
transfer of government in the historic realm. 


Such is the test to which authorities must be subjected, as the 
historian applies himself to gathering facts sufficiently numerous and 
sufficiently sure for forming a chain of evidence. And here I may 
remark that while no facts in the lives of men are alien from him, 
the best and surest testimony concerning the condition of a 
people, in any age, is that which is given unconsciously. History, 
after all, is, in a true sense, a department of psychology. The pheno- 
mena which it chronicles are of real value as indicating things that 
do not appear: the passions, sentiments, convictions, and aspirations 
of mankind. Hence it is, if I may quote some words from a speech 
of mine at the recent Anniversary Dinner of the Literary Fund, that 
‘if we would see what the life of a nation at any particular period is, 
we must go to its literature. There is the mirror “ in dem die Zeiten 
sich bespiegeln.” Every generation, before it passes away, reflects 
itself there.’ And this, I suppose, is why Aristotle was led to speak 
of poetry as more philosophical and more worthy of serious attention 
than history—¢irocopwrepov kal otrovdaidtepov troinois ioropias 
éotiv. Similarly, one of the first of modern historians insists that 
literary history is the principal instrument of history, the reason 
being, as Taine elsewhere excellently says, that literature is the out- 
come of the dominant faculties of a nation—‘les facultés maitresses.’ 
Literature gives us life which has passed through the fire of 
thought. We probably know the age of Pericles better than any 
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other epoch in all history, so completely has its very soul been 
brought before us by the incomparable group of great writers who 
adorned it. I am of Mr. Froude’s opinion that you will see best 
what Europe was in the period immediately preceding the Lutheran 
Reformation if you look at it through the eyes of Erasmus, although, 
as I shall have oecasion to observe hereafter, it will be well not to 
trust Mr. Froude’s account of what Erasmus saw. The true 
character and work of the leaders of the French Revolution are 
indelibly impressed upon their literature, valueless in itself, but 
from this point of view of exceeding importance: a literature of 
violence, of fanaticism, of hate, the very vocabulary picturing the 
conflict of ideas, as to religion is opposed nature, to superstition 
reason, to prejudice progress, to tyrants liberty. 

But let us suppose that the historian has judiciously collected from 
the various sources open to him a quantity of facts sufficient to con- 
stitute a chuin of evidence, and has tested them by the critical process 
which Lord Acton so well described. His next step is to marshal 
those facts in their logical order, and so to indicate, more or less 
directly, the conclusions to which they point. Here is the difference 
between the critic (6 xputixds) and the judge (6 xpitys). Now, the 
judicial mind is absolutely necessary to any historian worthy of the 
name. That vast arsenal of facts which history supplies furnishes 
weapons for all parties. It was Talleyrand, I think, who remarked—at 
all events, the remark is not unworthy of him—‘II n’y a rien qui 
s’arrange aussi facilement que les faits.’ With the same testimony 
before one, it is usually possible to construct two conflicting 
histories, as the daily experience of our Law Courts sufficiently 
shows. Fortunately for juries, the last word is not with counsel 
on either side, but with the judge, whose duty it is, without passion 
or prejudice, to sum up the evidence in the interest of neither 
party, but of truth. And such serene impartiality is the duty of the 
historian. Precisely in proportion as he is a partisan does he fall 
below the ideal of his high calling. Joseph de Maistre said : ‘Je 
défends aux myopes d’écrire l'histoire ;’ and the saying is admirable, 
strange as it sounds in his mouth. Assuredly, too many historians 
are open to the charge of dealing with the past in the interests of the 
present. They remake it for their own purposes—unconsciously in 
many cases. They accommodate it to their hopes and fears, their 
likings and dislikings. Their political, philosophical, or religious views 
shape, in advance, their conclusions. Lord Acton, in his Lecture, 
told a characteristic story of Ranke. When a strenuous divine, who, 
like him, had written on the Reformation, hailed him as a comrade, 
Ranke repelled his advances. ‘You,’ he said, ‘ are in the first place 
a Christian, I am in the first place a historian. There is a great 
gulf between us.’ I do not think it would be possible better to 
indicate how entirely detached the ‘historian should be from party 
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ends—should be, or at all events should strive to be. Absolute impar- 
tiality, I suppose, no man possesses. We cannot altogether divest 
ourselves— however hard we try—of our spiritual characteristics, our 
instinctive aversions, our primary intellectual passions. It is by men, 
as Schiller laments, not by beings of a higher order, that history is 
written : 

O Schade 


Dass Menschen nur, nicht Wesen héhrer Art, 
Die Weltgeschichte schreiben ! 


But, at all events, we may claim, in this new age, to have arrived 
at a clear apprehension of the judicial character of the historian. 
Lord Acton observed that a ‘distinctive note of the generation of 
writers who dug so deep a trench between history as known to our 
grandfathers and as it appears to us is their dogma of impartiality.’ 
It is much to have elevated it into a dogma. And perhaps what has 
more than anything else contributed to bring that about is the per- 
ception that not the absolute but the relative rules in history. 

I should like to dwell upon this fora moment. The judgments 
which the historian gives are judgments of right and wrong. The 
same great laws and principles of ethics which dominate the in- 
dividual life of humanity dominate also the collective life of huma- 
nity. Napoleon was wont to urge that there are two moralities—one 
for private, and one for public affairs—the morality of every-day life, 
ruled by considerations of justice and injustice, and the morality of 
statesmen and of warriors, ruled by considerations of failure and suc- 
cess. And these two moralities, he thought, are contrary the one to 
the other—‘ la petite morale est ennemi de la grande.’ But no; it is 
not so, There are not two moralities. In public life, as in private, 
the most important words are right and wrong. The moral law is the 
fundamental fact not only of individual existence, but of the social 
order. It is the sun of righteousness, illuminating the world of 
rational being. I think it is the recognition of this truth which 
gives such dignity to the pages of the greatest of ancient historians. 
Justice, honour, gratitude, religious convictions, are held by Thucy- 
dides to be the principles properly guiding the relations of state with 
state, as of man with man. And there was nothing more valuable 
in Lord Acton’s Lecture than the portion of it in which he insists 
upon this doctrine. ‘I exhort you,’ he said, with an earnestness 
which took us captive, as we listened to him—‘ I exhort you never to 
debase the moral currency, or to lower the standard of rectitude, but 
to try others by the final maxim that governs your own lives, and to 
allow no man and no cause to escape the undying penalty which 
history has the power to inflict on wrong. If, he added, ‘in our 
uncertainty we must often err, it may be sometimes better to risk 

excess in rigour than in indulgence, for then, at least, we do no 
injury by Joss of principle.’ 
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To all this I heartily subscribe. The stern motto of the Edin- 
burgh Review applies literally to the historian: ‘Judex damnatur 
cum nocens absolvitur.’ But, on the other hand, we must remember 
the caution of Wordsworth : 












He only judges right who weighs, compares, 
And in the sternest sentence which his voice 
Pronounces, e’er remembers charity, 









We must ever bear in mind how strangely good and evilare intermingled 
in this confused drama of human existence ; how ‘ full of the notes of 
frailty’ are even the noblest chapters in the great volume of the world’s 
annals. Hence the historian needs a certain suppleness of intellect, 
a certain gift of universal sympathy. He should see with ‘larger 
other eyes’ than ordinary men, It is never, as was once fondly 
imagined, all error on that side, all truth on this. Consider, for 
example, what I personally account the greatest fact in the career of 
our race: ‘ce fait fécond, unique, grandiose, qui s’appelle Christianisme,’ 
to quote the words of Renan. Well, I suppose that only irreligious 
fanaticism will deny how vastly Christianity has raised the moral level 
of humanity. But, on the other hand, I do not see how any philo- 
sophical student can deny that, in some respects, it arrested the 
merely intellectual development of humanity. Again, even in things 
evil there is often a soul of goodness. The two great movements in 
that portion of history which we have called modern, are the Lutheran 
Reformation and the French Revolution. We know Goethe's judg- 
ment of them. 



















Franzthum driingt in diesen verworrenen Tagen wie ehmals 
Lutherthum es gethan ruhige Bildung zuriick. 






This seems to me unquestionably true. Beyond doubt, the Lutheran 
Reformation and the French Revolution threw back the pacific 
culture so dear to Goethe. But Goethe, we may rest assured, never 
for a moment supposed that this is the whole truth about those vast 
and many-sided movements. And such a view is quite impossible to 
us, who are in a much better position than Goethe was for under- 
standing them, thanks to the laborious researches of a multitude 
of scholars, among whom Jannsen and Taine are the best known, and 
are perhaps the best worth knowing. I remember well how, when Taine’s 
great undertaking, Les Origines de la France Contemporaine, was 
somewhat far advanced, a cry of horror went up from contemporary 
Jacobins. ‘Il détruit la légende,’ they wailed. Nodoubt, such is the 
net result of his monumental work, a masterpiece of indefatigable, im- 
partial, and luminous analysis, although encumbered with a superfluous 
accumulation of sterile details. Jannsen has done the like for the 
Lutheran Reformation, putting it before us in its raw and repulsive 
reality. Noman who does not choose to dwell in what Matthew Arnold 
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called ‘ his own private darkness’ can now think of the year 1521 or 
of the year 1789 as the date of the beginning of a new era of grace 
andtruth. The immediate fruit of the French Revolution, as of the 
Lutheran Reformation, was anarchy, vandalism, popular enslavement, 
the neyation of the rights of conscience, and the dissolution of morals. 
But, assuredly, each was what I may call a logical crisis in the world’s 
history ; each was an uprising, essentially just in its inception, 
against a state of things grown intolerable, and not to be ended by 
pacific means. Yes, and latent in each was a true idea, the vindi- 
cation of which was necessary to the progress of mankind. Surely 
we must say of each of these vast movements, in the words of 
Lord Acton, that its ‘indestructible soul is the equal right of 
every man to be unhindered by men in the fulfilment of his duty to 
God.’ 

So much as to the scientific spirit in history. But history is not 
only a science. It is alsoan art. To bea great historian one must 
be a great artist. That incommunicable attribute of genius, creative 
or poetic power, is necessary to any one who would make the past 
live before us. This has been admirably expressed by Taine in a 
passage of his Hssay on L’vy: ‘ Dans Vhistorien il y a le critique 
qui vérifie les faits, l’érudit qui les recueille, le philosophe qui les 
explique ; mais tous ces personnages restent cachés derriére le poéte 
qui raconte.’ I suppose that in the present day we are not likely to 
lose sight of this truth. Our danger rather is to forget that without 
learning, accuracy, critical power, good sense, candour, no literary gifts, 
however brilliant, will enable any one to write anything worthy of the 
name of history. The man who does not possess these endowments 
is absolutely disqualified for the work of the historian. Thus was 
it with the late Mr. Froude. I take it that he may properly be tanked 
among the greatest masters of word-painting in the English language. 
There are passages in his writings—for example, his account of the 
judicial murder of Sir Thomas More, or of the destruction of the French 
and Spanish floating batteries before Gibraltar—which have seldom 
been surpassed in splendour of diction and dramatic power. But here 
all the praise that can be honestly bestowed upon him ends. He was 
incapable of critically investigating facts. Nay, he was incapable, 
congenitally incapable, I believe, even of correctly stating them. A 
less judicial mind probably never existed. There is hardly a page 
of his which is not deformed by passion, prejudice, and paradox. He 
is everywhere an advocate, and an utterly unscrupulous advocate. 
His predecessor in the Chair of Modern History at Oxford once said : 
‘When we have read Mr. Froude’s account of any matter, we know, 
at all events, one way in which it did not happen.’ I think this 
was too strongly said. According to St. Thomas Aquinas, the father 
of lies himself sometimes tells the truth: ‘Interdum diabolus veri- 
tatem loquitur.’ I would put the matter somewhat differently. It 
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has happened to me, in the course of my own poor historical 
studies, to go over much of the ground trodden by Mr. Froude. And 
the conclusion to which I was long ago led is that it is never safe 
to accept any statement upon Mr. Froude’s mere word. It is, 
however, only lately that my eyes were opened to the full extent 
of what is euphemistically called his inaccuracy. In the autumn 
of last year his book on Erasmus reached me. On turning over 
its fascinating pages I was much taken aback by some of the 
things attributed to the great humanist in the ‘ abbreviated trans- 
lations’ of his letters. I chanced at the time to be myself deep 
in Erasmus, an author whom I have for some years carefully and 
closely studied ; and the folios of the Leyden edition of his works lay 
before me. I proceeded to compare Mr. Froude’s ‘ abbreviated trans- 
lations ’ with the original, and, I confess, the result transcended my 
expectations. I found, in wellnigh every page, distortions, more or 
less gross—sometimes very gross—of Erasmus’s meaning ; things 
attributed to him directly contrary to what he really wrote ; things of 
which the Latin presents no trace at all.'! What is the explanation 
of this irrational devotion to ‘the thing that is not’? In the Cate- 
chism of the Council of Trent, mendacity is described as ‘a disease of 
the mind generally incurable.’ I believe that with some persons this 
disease is congenital, just as kleptomania is with others. Probably most 
of us have personally known sufferers from pseudomania. To take an 
example from fiction, the Rev. Charles Honeyman, in Thackeray’s novel, 
appears to have been thus afflicted. ‘Charles,’ said Fred. Bayham, 
‘ you had, even from your youth up, a villainous habit: it’s my belief 
you'd rather lie than not.’ I once heard of a pseudomaniac who 
excused himself on the ground that he did not care to plagiarise from 
fact. Ido not know whether Mr. Froude would have adopted that 
apology. But certain it is that, like a well-known school of eccle- 
siastical historians, with whose temper he had much in common, 
however alien from their beliefs, he preferred to have facts of his own 
making. Indeed, he confesses as much, with curiously candid cyni- 
cism,in what we must, I suppose, regard as his Apologia pro Historia 
Sua, his Divorce of Catherine of Aragon. ‘I do not pretend to 
impartiality. ... In a book written with such convictions, the 
mythical element cannot be wholly wanting.’ 
The question is often asked, ‘ What, after all, can history teach 
us?’ Assuredly, the sort of historical romance which writers of the 
school of Mr. Froude give us as history can teach us little. It 
serves chiefly to confirm our prejudices, to confuse our judgments, 
to congeal our hearts. But history, which is really such, can teach us 





1 Some characteristic specimens of these performances of Mr. Froude will be 
found in an article on-Erasmus in the Quarterly Review of last January. They are 
only specimens. To have enumerated all Mr. Froude’s errors would have taken up 
the whole article. 
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many lessons of great practical value. And I do not knowthat they have 
been better indicated by any one than by a writer of our own times, 
who in spirit and tone presents a most instructive contrast to the late 
Oxford Professor. It is a relief to turn from Mr. Froude’s pages, 
always brilliant, indeed, but nearly always blundering and blustering, 
bitter and brutal, to the impartial accuracy, the magisterial serenity, 
the sustained self-command which breathe through the writings of 
Mr. Lecky—writings manifesting a skill in truly discerning and 
in logically marshalling facts, a power of ratiocination, a severity of 
taste, a purity of style, that make them a model of what history 
ought to be. I would refer my readers, who would know this admirable 
writer’s. views on the political value of history, to the weighty 
Lecture in which he has unfolded them. Here I will merely quote 
one sentence from it which exhibits, as I judge, the conclusion of the 
whole matter. ‘He who has learnt to understand the true character 
and tendencies of many preceding ages is not likely to go very far 
wrong in estimating his own.’ And the reason why this is so, I may 
add, was clearly indicated two thousand years ago by Thucydides. 
He addresses his History of the Peloponnesian War to those who 
‘are desirous to have a true view of what has happened and of 
the like or similar things which in accordance with human nature 
(cata 70 avOpwreiov) will probably hereafter happen.’ 
History is the record of change. But there is one thing that 
does not substantially change, and that is what Thucydides calls 7d 
avOpmmeov, and Tennyson ‘the basis of the soul.’ And this is 
precisely the reason why the muse of history is also the spirit of 
prophecy. Even the far-off times of Thucydides himself are rich in 
lessons for us in this nineteenth century. Indeed, there are few pages 
in any writer more worthy of serious study by statesmen of our day 
than those wherein he traces the demoralising influence of that party 
spirit which was so soon to lay his country in the dust. And here I 
may remark how curious a parallel is suggested, by the recently 
discovered work of Aristotle, between the story of the fall of the 
illustrious Hellenic republic and our own recent political career. The 
constitutional history of Athens extends over less than two centuries. 
Beginning with Solon, and reaching its greatest splendour under 
Pericles, it terminates, twenty-four years after his death, in the irre- 
mediable disaster of A°gospotamos. We know, with much fulness of 
detail, the course of Athenian politics during those twenty-four years— 
one radical change after another in the constitution (eight took place 
in the nine years between 412 and 403), one faction leader outbidding 
another for popular support, but all really indifferent to everything 
save the acquisition or retention of place and power, and meanwhile 
‘the consummation coming past escape.’ Such is the brief epitome 
which the world’s greatest political thinker puts before us : and surely 
it may well suggest to us most anxious questionings. But, of 
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course, the history of our own times is peculiarly pregnant with direct 
teaching to ourselves. The experiments made by other countries in 
political problems confronting us are object-lessons visible to all 
save those who have closed the eyes of their understanding, than 
which, as Butler notes, nothing is easier. Let me point to two such. 
And in doing so I will employ the words of a thinker whose breadth 
of judgment and independence of mind give him a s; cial claim upon 
the attention of the party which callsitself Liberal,and hich atone time 
was wont with reason to recognise in him its chief oracle, A sophism 
now muchin favour with many members of that party is the identifi- 
cation of civil and religious liberty with the unchecked domination 
of majorities told by the head. It is a sophism which the most ele- 
mentary acquaintance with the facts of history should suffice to 
refute. ‘Experience proves,’ writes Mill, in one of his Essays—and 
assuredly it does prove—‘ that the depositaries of power who are mere 
delegates of the people—that is, of a majority—are quite as ready 
(when they think they can count on popular support) as any organ of 
oligarchy to assume arbitrary power, and encroach unduly on the 
liberty of private life.’ Again, one of the demands most frequently 
made by those who pique themselves on being ‘ advanced’ Liberals 
is that members of the House of Commons should receive salaries 
from the public funds. Mill strenuously resisted the proposal, in his 
book On Representative Government, as tending inevitably to the deep 
degradation of the Legislature. Mill’s Representative Government was 
written in 1861; and the history of the civilised world during the 
thirty-four years which have since passed away has most emphatic- 
ally corroborated the opinion expressed in it on this matter. In 
every country where the payment of Parliamentary representatives 
has been introduced, ‘the business of a member of Parliament’ 
has become ‘an object of desire to adventurers of a low class ’—a pro- 
fession ‘ carried on, like other professions, with a view chiefly to its 
pecuniary returns, and under the demoralising influences of an 
occupation essentially precarious.’ 

But, of course, the question whether history possesses any practical 
value depends upon another—whether we are endowed with any real 
power to shape the course of events. History exhibits the play of 
forces, the operation of laws, which, from generation to generation, 
are the selfsame. But of what{kind are those forces, those laws? 
Are they all merely physical, like the forces of matter, the laws 
binding nature fast in fate? That brings us tothe issue which 
divides the two great schools of thought in history as elsewhere. It 
is an issue turning mainly on human personality: whether man is 
nothing more than ‘a willy-nilly current of sensations’ or is really 
possessed of true causality. It would be out of place here to enter 
upon a metaphysical discussion, To me, the Determinist view of 
the collective as of the individual life of humanity—the view which 
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makes of it mere physiology and mechanism—seems clearly false. I so 
account it for this reason—to give no other—that it is flatly opposed 
to the testimony of consciousness, But, unquestionably, it veils or 
distorts a truth. What is called fatality no doubt plays a large part 
in the affairs of man. ‘Things are what theyare. Their consequences 
will be what they will be.’ Yes; there is a necessity issuing from 
the nature of things. The action of economical and physical causes 
is incessant. There is a physiological side to human history. But 
the action of moral causes, of the ideas, volitions, virtues, vices, whether 
of individual men or of nations of men, is incessant also. There is a 
psychological side to human history. And it is the more important 
side. Hence I claim to include history among those moral sciences 
which have the free actions of men—relatively, not absolutely free—for 
their subject-matter ; nay, to reckon it a province of psychology. We 
are told that behind the phenomena we must discern the law, 
behind contingency necessity, behind will nature. True, but to 
concede, or rather to maintain, this—for assuredly we must maintain 
it—is not to convert history into a kind of social physics, to make of 
it, as the Germans say, ‘ eine reine Naturgeschichte.’ Man is not 
bound fast in fate. The very condition of his progress is to emancipate 
himself from the law of physical fatality. The Roman poet has formu- 
lated it in one line: ‘Et mihi res non me rebus subjungere conor.’ 
Human history, viewed as a whole, seems to me the record of the 
gradual triumph of the forces of conscience and reason over the blind 
forces of inanimate nature and the animal forces of instinct and 
temperament in man. That civilisation consists solely in the know- 
ledge and observance of the laws of physical nature I consider the 
stupidest of sophisms. The elements of civilisation are chiefly moral. 
The main progress of mankind—all other progress is subordinate to 
it—lies in the development of the ethical idea which, existing in our 
nature as a form of the mind, an element of human personality, has 
ever more and more unfolded itself in history as the vivifying 
principle of those ordinances and institutions whereby we live as civilised 
men ; as the justification of the common might, which without it 
would be mere brute force, Hegel’s dictum is profoundly true, 
that the philosophy of history is the philosophy of spirit, which traces 
the evolution of reason, manifesting itself as the State. 

The greatest lesson written on human history appears to me to 
be this of progress, consisting, above and before all things, not in our 
ever-advancing insight into the laws of physical nature or the laws of 
comfort, but in our deeper apprehension, as the ages roll on, of the 
sacredness and worth of man as an ethical being endowed with voli- 
tion, choice, responsibility. There are those who warn us from time 
to time of much in our existing civilisation to sadden and distress, 
and to give rise to gloomy forebodings. I do not deny that their 
minatory denunciations are too well warranted, How can we deny 
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it when, as we look around us, we see on all sides the worship of 
Mammon, and matter, and mechanism, the enfeeblement of good 
customs, the hatred of real superiorities, the disposition to drift 
hopelessly before currents of popular caprice, to throw responsibility 
upon events, to acquiesce in established facts regardless of their 
ethical significance, and to justify everything by paradoxes? Yes, 
they have too ample warrant, these censors of the age. Still, if we 
look to the past, if we survey human history as a whole, or even those 
recent centuries of it which we call modern, must we not assuredly 
believe that 
In the unreasoning progress of the world 


A wiser spirit is at work for us, 
A better eye than theirs ? 


In particular, I find myself fully agreeing with Lord Acton that 
‘achieved liberty is the one ethical result that rests upon the con- 
verging and combined conditions of advancing civilisation ;’ that 
‘ progress, in the direction of organised freedom, is the characteristic 
fact of modern history, and its tribute to the theory of Providence.’ 
[ see ruling in history—its study would be wholly destitute of signi- 
ticance or value to me if I did not—a moral order, a reason of things, 
an ideal. Iam convinced that it is the privilege of every man, by 
conforming himself to that order, that reason, that ideal, to forward, 
according to his measure, the progress of the world; to be a fellow- 


worker in the fulfilment of that unending purpose which runs through 
the ages ; a helper in the accomplishment of that ‘ far-off divine event 
to which the whole creation moves.’* And in this conviction I find 
an anchor of the soul, sure and steadfast, amid the crimes, the 
scandals, the defeats of good causes, the triumphs of false principles, of 
which history is full: I find an invincible assurance of our true 
greatness, though, indeed, we be ‘such stuff as dreams are made of.’ 


We men, who in the morn of youth defied 

The elements, must vanish—be it so! 

Enough if something from our hands have power 

To live, and act, and serve the future hour ; 

And if, as toward the silent tomb we go, 

Through love, through hope, through faith’s transcendent dower, 
We feel that we are greater than we know. 


W. S. Linty. 


* I am reminded here of some admirable words of Herder: * Also haben wir nicht 
zu zweifeln, dass jede gute Thiitigkeit des menschlichen Verstandes nothwendig einmal 
die Humanitiit beférdern miisse und befirdern werde, ... Es waltet eine weise Giite 
im Schicksale der Menschen; daher es keine schinere Wiirde, kein dauerhafteres 
und reineres Gliick gibt, als im Rathe derselben zu wirken.'—Jdeen zur Geschichte 
der Menschheit, book xv. 4—5. 
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FREDERICK LOCKER-LAMPSON 


I 


THE late Mr. Frederick Locker—as his friends continued to call him 
—shows us many phases of society through the lorgnettes of his 
London Lyrics, but the glasses are always so held as to exclude 
whatever might disturb the easy level of conversation and manners. 
He takes his time—as becomes the man of leisure—over each, but 
he does not dwell long enough upon any particular picture to allow 
interest to exceed the limits of well-bred reserve. His sad scenes 
may touch us to tender melancholy, but never to tears ; his gay ones 
to smiles, but seldom to laughter. Of hurry, heroics, and hysteria 
he scarcely recognises the existence. There is barely more of move- 
ment in his verses than is needed to indicate the champing and 
pawing of her ladyship’s high-stepping greys, impatient for the 
descent of their mistress from the drawing-room where she is sipping 
tea—scarcely more of sound than the pleasant buzz and murmur of 
subdued small-talk, which wells out, and dies away, from the same 
drawing-room, with every opening and shutting door. In his com- 
pany we breathe again the ample morning air of leisure-—for to the 
man of leisure the day is always at themorn. In an age when every 
poet has his ‘message,’ every novelist his ‘mission, Mr. Locker 
would make no serious business either of literature or of life. A 
favoured pupil of the Muse, he played truant from her class, as he 
played truant from the school of the taskmistress Life. He elected 
to don the cap and bells, when he might have worn the singing robes 
of the poet ; just as he preferred to accept the irresponsible réle of the 
collector and the country gentleman rather than enter into competition 
for the great posts in the professions or the public service, for which he 
was, in many ways, qualified. As a diplomat, his knowledge of men 
and of society, his judgment, his finesse, his unerring tact and taste, 
and his fine presence and charm of personality, would have made him a 
marked man. But his dislike to everything which tended to disturb 
the level of things, and his habitual ‘ backwardness,’ added, one is 
bound to confess, to constitutional indolence and love of ease, made 
him shrink from the excitement and distraction of public life, as he 
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shrank from challenging that serious recognition as a poet—apart 
from his reputation as a writer of light verse—to which he had it 
in his power to make good his claim. 

And here I venture to dissent from the verdict of the Athenceeum,' 
that Mr. Locker’s ‘ obvious defect was lack of singing power.’ It is 
hardly to be expected of work which is intentionally pitched in a 
conversational key that it should rival in melody some passionate 
song of love or sorrow. But the very fact that he has set small- 
talk to music—and so adroitly that the music never checks the flow 
of conversation—seems sufficient proof of his lyrical gift. Just as 
in reading some passage which, though printed as prose, and appear- 
ing as part of a prose work, is purposely written in metre, but is so 
skilfully led up to that we do not at first notice the fact that the 
words have marshalled themselves into lines, and are moving across 
the page like the rhythmic marching past of troops—so in Mr. 
Locker’s work, the graceful nothings of the drawing-room are so 
dexterously set to music, that we are hardly aware that conversation 
has passed into song, while remaining conversation. And whenever 
he essays to sing, he seems to me to have the true lyrical note. 
Three stanzas may, by way of example, be quoted from the poem ‘The 
Cuckoo’: 

It came, and with a strange, sweet cry, 
A friend, but from a far-off land ; 


We stood and listened, hand in hand, 
And heart to heart, my Love and I. 


In dreamland then we found our joy, 
And so it seem'd as ’twere the Bird 
That Helen in old times had heard 

At noon beneath the oaks of Troy. 


O time far off, and yet so near! 
It came to her in that hush’d grove, 
It warbled while the wooing throve, 
It sang the song she liked to hear. 


If these stanzas, in the metre of Jn Memoriam, had been printed 
as part of that noble poem, not many would have suspected them to 
be by another hand. Very Tennysonian, too, is the touch in the 
lyric ‘It might have been,’—especially in the concluding verse : 


Dear bird! Blithe bird that sing’st in frost, 
Forgive my friend if he is sad ; 

He mourns what he has only lost,— 
I weep what I have never had. 


And here is a lyric which, with all respect to the critic of the 
Atheneum, I make bold to say is pure song, and song, too, with its 
own individual note : 


? Obituary notice,!June 8, 1895. 
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AT HER WINDOW 


Ah, Minstrel, how strange is 
The carol you sing ! 

Let Psyche who ranges 
The garden of Spring, 

Remember the changes 
December will bring. 


Beating Heart! we come again 
Where my Love reposes : 
This is Mabel’s window-pane ; 

These are Mabel’s roses. 


Isshe nested ? Does she kneel 
In the twilight stilly, 

Lily clad from throat tu heel, 
She, my virgin Lily ? 


Soon the wan, the wistful stars, 
Fading will forsake her ; 

Elves of light on beamy bars, 
Whisper then, and wake her. 


Let this friendly pebble plead 
At her flowery grating ; 

If she hear me will she heed ? 
Mabel, I am waiting. 


Mabel will be deck’d anon, 
Zoned in bride's apparel ; 
Happy zone! O hark to yon 

Passion-shaken carol ! 


Sing thy song, thou trancéd thrush, 
Pipe thy best, thy clearest ;— 
Hush, her lattice moves; O hush— 
Dearest Mabel !-—dearest . . . 


A living critic of the first rank has pronounced this ‘one of the 
most beautiful love-songs of the century,’ and though it may strike 
too passionate a note to come well within the definition of vers de 
société, many of Mr. Locker’s admirers will count it more worthy of 
preservation than much of the ‘Society Verse’ by which he is thought 
to be best represented. Take, for instance, ‘ Rotten Row,’ which 
commences as follows : 


I hope I’m fond of much that’s good, 
As well as much that’s gay ; 

I'd like the country if I could ; 
I love the Park in May: 

And when I ride in Rotten Row, 

I wonder why they call’d it so, 
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A lively scene on turf and road ; 
The crowd is bravely drest : 
The Ladies’ Mile has overflow’d, 

The chairs are in request : 
The nimble air, so soft and clear, 
Can hardly stir a ringlet here. 


I'll halt beneath these pleasant trees,— 
And drop my bridle-rein, 

And, quite alone, indulge at ease 
The philosophic vein : 

I'll moralise on all I see— 

Yes, it was all arranged for me! 


Now here is a poem (there are eight verses, but the first three 
are fairly representative) which is included in the privately printed 
and tiny volume, containing the pick of Mr. Locker’s work, for which 
Mr. Austin Dobson wrote, by way of preface, the well-known stanza : 

Apollo made, one April day, 

A new thing in the rhyming way; 
Its turn was neat, its wit was clear, 
It wavered ’twixt a smile and tear; 
Then Momus gave a touch satiric, 
And it became a ‘ London Lyric.’ 


This same poem, ‘ Rotten Row,’ is given the place of honour in 
the selection from London Lyrics which appears in Mr. A. H. Miles’s 
Poets and Poetry of the Century ; it has been singled out for special 
mention by Mr. Austin Dobson; and it stands as representative of 
Mr. Locker’s work in several anthologies. One cannot but feel some 
diffidence in expressing an opinion contrary to such a verdict, but if 
this poem represents the Muse of Society, it shows her as she appears 
at the fag-end of the season, when her fancy, like her cheeks, has 
lost its freshness from a long course of late hours and hot rooms. It 
is a jaded, faded Muse to whom we listen—a Muse who springs upon 
us no pleasing surprise in the way of whimsical rhymes or graceful 
fancies. On the contrary, the rhymes and the metre are as hackneyed 
and as commonplace as the idea, and the whole poem is lacking in 
distinction. Why it should everywhere be singled out as a typical 
lyric is hard to say, but as a matter of fact Mr. Locker is indifferently 
represented in the anthologies. He seems to me to be at his best 
when he is most himself: at his worst when he affects puns and 
Hoodisms, and is too cousciously trying to be funny. The anthologists, 
however, appear to think otherwise ; for, while among the half-dozen 
anthologies which I have examined I find ‘ Rotten Row,’ and such 
work as ‘To Parents and Guardians’ and‘ My Son Johnny,’ included, 
not one of the six contains the original and altogether delightful 
lines, ‘A Haman Skull,’ of which I will venture to copy, by way of 
contrast, a few verses : 
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A human skull! I bought it passing cheap, 
No doubt ’twas dearer to its first employer ! 

I thought mortality did well to keep 

Some mute memento of the Old Destroyer. 















Time was, some may have prized its blooming skin ; 
Here lips were woo'd, perhaps, in transport tender ; 

Some may have chuck’d what was a dimpled chin, 

And never had my doubt about its gender. 






Did She live yesterday or ages back P 
What colour were her eyes when bright and waking ? 

And were your ringlets fair, or brown, or black, 

Poor little Head ! that long has done with aching ? 


It may have held (to shoot some random shots) 

Thy brains, Eliza Fry! or Baron Byron’s ; 
The wits of Nelly Gwynne, or Doctor Watts,— 
Two quoted bards—Two philanthropic sirens. 









But this, I trust, is clearly understood ; 
If man or woman—if adored or hated— 

Whoever owned this skull was not so good, 

Nor quite so bad, as many may have stated. 


II 


























Mr. Locker had a curious habit of giving prominence to the 
stanzas or lines which pleased him most by detaching them from the 
context, and making them do duty elsewhere as headings. There is 
a quatrain of his in which the World—grown tired of being preached 
at for so many centuries by Religion—turns, like the proverbial 
worm, and preaches a scathing sermon at the worldliness and the 
worthlessness of much that passes for religion : 

They eat, and drink, and scheme and plod, 

They go to church on Sunday ; 


And many are afraid of God— 
And more of Mrs, Grundy. 


Every one knows the lines, and that they appear in the later 
edition of London Lyrics as a prefix to‘ Beggars.’ But every one 
may not know that the quatrain was originally part of a poem called 
‘The Jester’s Plea,’ published in 1862 in a volume of poems by several 
hands, entitled An Offering to Lancashire. ‘The Jester’s Plea,’ 
though it was included in the now rare Selections from the Work of 
Frederick Locker, which was illustrated by Richard Doyle and pub- 
lished in 1865 in Moxon’s Miniature Poets, is represented in London 
Lyrics only by the quatrain I have quoted. 

Mr. Locker was constantly pulling his work about in this way, 
sometimes grafting a whole passage from one poem upon another, 
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sometimes inverting, altering, and, not seldom, entirely discarding 
verses which many of his admirers might well have wished retained. 
I may instance a quatrain which is not included in the single volume 
of original verse by which, and which only, Mr. Locker desired to 
be remembered. 

So far from being unworthy of preservation, it seems to me to 
recall George Herbert ; and, lest any reader should think the com- 
parison between a writer of occasional verse and a writer of sacred 
poems incongruous, let me add that, though Mr. Locker never 
paraded his religion, it was none the less sincere; and let me add 
also that the depth of the serious side of his nature was often unsus- 
pected because seldom shown. 

And, like yon clock, when twelve shall sound, 
To call our souls away, 


Together may our hands be found, 
An earnest that we pray. 


That so quaint and antique a conceit should be discarded will 
make more than one reader doubt whether Mr. Locker’s habit of re- 
writing and rejecting was altogether a course to be thankful for. 
But how incurable was the desire to re-write may be instanced from 
an interesting volume in my possession. He was singularly happy 
in his poems about children, and in the last (the twelfth) edition of 
London Lyrics, the fourth and fifth stanzas of the charming poem 
‘Little Dinky,’ which have already been considerably changed from 
their first rendering, stand as follows: 

As time runs on, she'll still be rich 
In much that’s left, the joys with which 
Our love can aye supply us; 
For hand in hand we'll sit us down 
Right cheerfully, and let the town— 
This foolish town—go by us. 


Dinky, we must resign our toys 

To younger girls, to finer boys, 
But we'll not care a feather ; 

For then (reflections not regret), 

Though you'll be rather old! we'll yet 

Be Boy and Girl together. 


Not long after the issue of the last edition of London Lyrics, 
Mr. Locker sent the present writer a copy of his book Patchwork, in 
which he had made several annotations and explanatory notes, and 
some changes. In this volume the verses quoted above are altered 
as follows. Remembering how recently the alterations were made, 
that in the fifth stanza has now a mournful interest : 
So be it, may they still be rich 
In all that’s best, the joys with which 
Their love can aye supply them ; 
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Then hand in hand they’ll sit them down 
Right cheerfully, and let the town— 
This foolish town—go by them. 















Dinky, I must resign the toys 
I’ve loved so well to finer boys, 
For I have had due warning. 
Farewell to all this dear delight, 
Content am I to say good-night, 
And hope for better morning 


III 


If self-consciousness denote under-breeding, as not many will 
deny, and if the essence of all good writing, as of good manners be, 
as Mr. George Saintsbury has told us, ease—then was Mr. Locker 
most assuredly of the aristocracy of letters. Just as in the man who 
comes of gentle blood, and who is also a citizen of the world in the 
best sense, we see perfect self-possession combined with unaffected 
grace of manners, so in the work of the writer who holds a corre- 
sponding place in the world of letters, we find unstudied ease and 
distinction of style which are recognisable at a glance. 

And though Mr. Locker had his literary limitations—though his 
work was not marked by dramatic or creative power, any more than 
by originality of thought—the grace of ‘style’ dignifies everything 
to which he put his hand. It is apparent even in the books which 
he edited, as well as in the books which he wrote. The charm of 
his anthology of social verse, Lyra Elegantiarwm, is entirely of the 
editor’s individuality. Its very want of method in arrangement—as 
arule a most serious defect in an anthology—reminds one of Herrick’s 
‘ sweet disorder’ that does 





























More bewitch me than when art 
Is too precise in every part. 


And what is true of Lyra Elegantiarwm—the recent edition of 
which would have been more satisfactory had the circumstances 
permitted the distribution of the old type, and the setting up of the 
book anew—is true of his book of promiscuous selections, Patchwork. 
Absolutely without method as it is, and dealing with such widely 
differing subjects as ‘ Tight Boots’ and ‘ Patriotism,’ ‘ Public Worship’ 
and ‘Excuses for Drinking,’ the volume is the most delightful of 
desultory reading. The editor’s ‘ Notes,’ like the editor’s preface to 
Lyra Elegantiarum, are especially attractive, for few writers of his 
day could give point to an epigram or turn a sentence more prettily 
than he. So pellucid are some of the happiest passages in his prose, 
so crisply conversational, and yet so courtly in the phrasing, that one 
might well funcy they had been recorded, not by means of common- 
place peu, paper, and ink, but had been found diamonded upon the 
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window-pane of some old Elizabethan castle. And of Mr. Locker, 
Fénelon’s hackneyed saying that a man’s style is nearly as much a 
part of himself as his physiognomy or his figure was exceptionally 
true. With him many might be intimate, but none familiar. And yet 
his gift of adaptability was so great that he could, by his kingly 
courtesy and singular sweetness of disposition, as easily charm a 
churlish old print-seller into civility as he could, by some graceful 
compliment, make bright the eyes of a society beauty. He bas been 
called the Du Maurier of Song; but, singer of society and man of 
fashion as he was, his sympathies and his choice of subject were not 
narrowed by social distinctions. In his tender and graceful poem, 
‘The Housemaid,’ he shows how sincerely he can enter into humble 
joys and sorrows. Everybody knows the lyric, but I will venture, by 
way of reminder, to quote the last three verses : 


Oft on a cloudless afternoon 

Of budding May and leafy June, 
Fit Sunday weather, 

I pass thy window by design, 

And wish thy Sunday out and mine 
Might fall together. 


For sweet it were thy lot to dower 

With one brief joy: a white-robed flower 
That prude or preacher 

Hardly could deem it were unmeet 

To lay on thy poor path, thou sweet, 
Forlorn young Creature. 


But if her thought on wooing run, 
And if her Sunday Swain is one 
Who’s fond of strolling, 
She’d like my nonsense less than his, 
And so it’s better as it is— 
And that’s consoling. 


Mr. Locker’s accomplished relative, Mr. Augustine Birrell, is, I 
believe, responsible for the phrase ‘sentiment, that odious onion,’ 
but Mr. Birrell is not more keen to distinguish between the simple 
sincerity of pathos and the parade and assumption of sentiment than 
was the author of London Lyrics. The way in which, at the close 
of the poem, he turns aside from what might seem like an approach 
to the neighbourhood of sentiment, by playfully satirising himselfin 
his self-assumed réle of consoler, is very skilful. But the man who 
takes his soundings by the fathom-line of humour is not likely to 
drift upon the quicksands of sentiment ; and to say that humour was 
one of Mr. Locker’s most marked characteristics would be to state the 
case inaccurately. . Humour—keen, kindly, and playful—was of the 
very framework of his being. It was humour which made his sight so 
clear, his judgments so generous; and humour was the secret alike 
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of his light-heartedness and of his occasional tender melancholy. 
For the lips of Humour may smile at human folly, but when we look 
into her eyes, we see them sad at the thought of human sorrow. 


IV 


That the excellence of technique and of taste, and the ease, 
grace, and restraint which are never absent from Mr. Locker’s work, 
entitle him to rank among the best writers of Occasional Verse, few 
willdeny, As compared with his contemporaries, it will generally be 
conceded that he shares with Mr. Austin Dobson the highest place. 
Mr. Lang, Mr. Gosse, and Mr. Henley have written occasional poems 
which may challenge comparison with the best ; but when the—it is to 
be hoped, far distant—time comes to draw the final line under the 
list of their works, and to add up the column, they will be judged 
by another standard than as writers of vers de société. Between Mr. 
Dobson and Mr. Locker, then, the honours may be equally divided, 
and between these brothers in friendship, as in song, no comparison 
of merits need be instituted. Each has his individual note; each 
his individual charm. The elder poet is more English and more 
modern in his choice of subjects than the younger. He sings the 
nineteenth century in preference to the eighteenth, London in pre- 
ference to the Luxembourg or the Louvre. But though, like Mr. 
Dobson, he does not affect the Puritan, and would not deny 

A winning wave, deserving note 
In the tempestuous petticoat, 


his poems of gallantry, like Mr. Dobson’s, are the happiest examples of 
work which touches upon the sweet allurements of sex with absolute 
delicacy and supreme good taste. Like Mr. Dobson, too, he is 
always simple, urbane, and spontaneous. He is innocent of the 
poetic frenzy, and, except for the grimly sarcastic note which he 
struck in the heading to ‘ Beggars,’ he manifests no desire—to use 
a phrase of Mr. George Meredith’s—‘ to lash the ages.’ 

That his poetic equipment is slender—consisting, as it does, of 
one small volume which, since it was first published, has been so 
ruthlessly winnowed and edited that it can be carried in a side- 
pocket—is not to be gainsaid. But if our gratitude for the ex- 
quisite songs he has sung to us is not a little tempered by regretful 
thought of the songs which remain unsung, as well as of the daintily 
worded, diamond-pointed essays which are written only upon the cham- 
ber walls of a brain which will throb with thought no more—we owe 
it to him to remember that, in these days of diffuseness and over-pro- 
duction, he has given us only his best. That he elected to don the 
cap and bells when he might have worn the singing robes of the poet ; 
that he preferred to be a perfect lyrist rather than an indifferent 
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organist, is not to be denied ; but that we have any just cause for 
quarrel with him on that score one fails to see. If he was a 
‘minor’ poet, he was at least a master of the instrument he touched, 
which cannot be said of all who would be accounted ‘major.’ And if 
he trained the winged steed Pegasus to amble like any lady’s palfrey in 
the ‘ Row,’ rather than enter him for the Laureate stakes, Mr. Locker 
has at least spared us the competitive Elegy and the Jubilee Ode. 


COULSON KERNAHAN. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


IN GERMANY—A SKETCH 


Tue light of a breathless July evening shimmers over the broad yellow 
country. In the far distance a haze thrown by the pitiless heat 
quivers against woods that make patchwork of the undulating hills ; 
the black trail of a luggage-train lumbers thiough the foreground, 
as it passes the ‘ ting-tang’ in the signal-box panting to Cassel. 

Down where the white villas are grouped all is silence—the sun- 
blinds drawn, the windows open. Presently, when it is dark, and the 
great swollen frothy clouds coming up with the night will break in 
thunder and torrential rain, there will be a rustling stampede and 
clatter on the balconies, to secure fastenings and heavy shutters 
against the sweep of storm-fury; then all will grow silent again, 
until the dawn. 

Among the motionless trees, the ‘ Bade-Hiiuser’ lie like disused 
vaults, This morning in the corridors everything was movement and 
eagerness. The miserable, weak, and pale-faced came with sharp 
short breath of pain, seeking health in waters that surge thickly or 
bubble translucently for five—ten—twenty minutes, as ‘der Herr 
Doctor’ shall command. 

‘So-o-o,’ with long drawn inspiration, cries the cheerful Frau, 
turning off the last tap in the bath-room, to patter, velvet-slippered, 
to the door, ‘ Lassen Sie sich’s gut bekommen ! ’—and with that magic 
blessing she vanishes, the waters close up to your neck, and a new 
warmth steals through every vein. However, for to-day that is over, 
and, with firmer tread and heightened colour, we wonder if the even- 
ing breeze will be met along the high road that stretches, by farm- 
stead and garden-plot and cultivated fields, to the Taunus Bergen. 

Up at the ‘ Kursaal’ the band is playing, and men are drinking 
beer. Curious, these fat, placid-looking Germans, how they love 
the scraping of the fiddle, the tootling of the trumpet—and good 
scraping and good tootling to boot! What sense, so unapparent, does 
it arouse, or more possibly does it soothe? Heavily they sit on 
chairs, wreathed in tobacco smoke, and blink and muse, and soak 
and soak, with slow enjoyment, the light and golden liquid from tall 
white glasses. The band-master, with red rosette in button-hole, 
waves his baton, and mops his heated brow, while the musicians glide 
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from rhapsody into melodious waltz, from melodious waltz into 
military march, without so much as a flicker of change crossing the 
listening countenances. 

There are foreigners here, also, for this serious cure. Chattering 
Americans, sucking so-called ‘ scherry gobblers ’ through straws ; high- 
bred-looking Russians ; and perhaps a rheumatic English dame, lean- 
ing on a stick, who will gather her skirts superciliously from the 
vicinity of that painted little Jewess from Frankfart, and gaze around 
on the crowd through lorgnettes with a sort of disapproving curiosity 
as she sips her pale tea; but these accessories form but a fringe to a 
mass which corporeally and spiritually is echt Deutsch ! 

On the tower hill the dwarf oaks and nut-trees make a forest, so 
closely do they grow, till the orchard trees, laden with pears and 
apples, claim room for themselves, and let in the sunlight on the 
tangle of wild flowers and rotting fruit. Farther and farther we 
must go, for even among these glades, where lizards dart under the 
rich grass, and the shadows flirt with the gleams between leaf and 
branch, all is confined, air-tight, and we are seeking the breeze. 

It is pleasanter when the cherry-trees primly line the path, their 
crimson, over-ripe berries staining the dust. The road is ugly now, 
you will say, for there are no hedges.of eglantine and travellers’ joy, 
no great pastures, as in our English country. The barley plot, the 
Indian cora, the coarse turnip, rub shoulders with an acre of roses— 
red, yellow, and blush pink—which, planted by some reckless cottage 
gardener, have been left, without restraint of fence or ditch, to drench 
the stillness with sweet scent. 

Just above that huge curly-petalled ‘ La France’ hovers a mottled 
Fritillary, a stranger among the hundred snowy-winged butterflies; 
Quick with the net! we shall secure him yet for the green tin box 
and our varied collection. ‘There!’ ‘No,no,here!’ ‘No, there!’ 
‘Donner wetter! it has escaped!’ and we are stumbling over the 
baked furrows of our neighbour’s land, with that creaking manure 
cart, pouring forth water, to complete the transformation ! 

Phew! how hot it is! we must walk warily, for there is the village 
still to be reached, and our ankles have not yet regained their ancient 
cunning. 

No, I cannot agree about the ugliness. The corn, if short in 
stalk, is ripe and full in the ear ; the potatoes show no blight ; all is 
brimming over with the certain beauty of cultivation, of industry. 
There will be food for the winter, and coin for the householder. 

Do you remember what Robert Louis Stevenson said to the 
Samoan chiefs, when they clustered around their beloved ‘ Tusitala’ 
a few short weeks before he died? They had made him a gift—a 
road—ever to be known as the ‘ Road of Loving Hearts.’ ‘ It is the 
man who makes roads, who plants food trees, who gathers harvests, 
and is a profitable servant before the Lord, using and impreving that 
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great talent that has been given him in trust, that is the brave soldier, 
that is the true champion; because all things in a country hang 
together like the links of the anchor cable, one by another ; but the 
anchor itself is Industry.’ And these people here know what industry 
means, even though they may swill beer at the village ‘ Wirthhaus’ 
under the tall spreading elms, all in the proper time. 

The ‘ Wirthhaus’ turns its tables out of doors in this summer 
weather, and the smart red cloths give quite a festive air on the 
banks of the turgid stream that winds half hidden under the wealth of 
sword-grass, purple loosestrife and meadow-sweet. Little goose-herds, 
with sunburnt hair and cheeks, drive their cackling orange-beaked 
flock across the ford just now. It is quite a serious matter, so even 
they are busy. 

The oleanders, gloriously rose-blossomed, partially block up the 
doorway of the dilapidated summer-house, with eaves weighed down 
with vine-leaves. Here sits a grandam mumbling and knitting—the 
mother, the daughter of the house, even the twelve-year-old ‘ Miidel,’ 
are out in the fields, gathering with their sickles fodder for the beasts, 
or binding the corn in sheaves. Oneat last is coming home, her blue 
cotton jacket open at the throat, her short skirts flapping against black 
woollen ankles, and, under the load of veitch and clover on her erect 
head, the white kerchief covers her neat brown plaits. 

What a quaint picture-book character these German villages 
have! All the dwellings akin to ‘the house that Jack built,’ their 
two or three stories lean confidingly together, with a pert gable 
pointing comparatively straight, as if to give an air of independence. 
The original paint of the outer walls has faded into harmony of tone ; 
on the window-sills the geraniums hang their heads, for the varie- 
gated convolvuli have quite outstripped them, and are creeping their 
tendrils up nearly to the criss-cross black beams, under the sea of red 
roofs. 

I should like to sit down beside that signpost just at the farm, 
and watch those lads as they beat the corn under the arch with flails, 
‘jodelling ;’ or those elfish babies, miniature ‘ Hansels’ and ‘ Gretels,’ 
making believe to sweep with the witch-brooms as large as them- 
selves. I think almost, when the moon rises, that they will ride 
astride of them, and fly away into space. The signpost, with its 
gaudy stripings of vermilion and the black lettering of directions, is 
too hideous to be countenanced. Beyond where the old stone cross 
stands, bearing the figure of the Christ, with bowed head, there is 
shade ; the grass seems softer and greener too—don’t you think so? 

This Lutheran country has no prejudices then—thank God for 
that! Prejudices sap the life from a nation, and leave it shrivelled. 

Suppose we put some of these crosses with the dying Saviour here 
and there on the London road that stretches through our great 
populated cities ; and let the natural springs make fountains, and 
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the buttercups and daisies grow rankly at the foot; the slouching 
tramp, the poor, out-of-work mechanic, the slatternly gipsy, might 
rest awhile, and, perhaps looking up, would remember a time without 
want, or wretchedness, or shame. But in the towns whence they 
came—or whither they were bound—-what outcry! what hasty meet- 
ings! what newspaper vituperation! The shaven priest would 
chuckle, the bearded Dissenter might rage, each on his narrow foot- 
hold would shout for the honour or for the horror of it. Only the 
figures of the Christ, with outstretched arms, would perforce be 
speechless, till the bricklayer sent his cart, and came and took them 
all away, stone by stone, to crumble in dirt and damp, in his back 
yard. But a truce to this dissertation. I should have no solemn 
imaginings of mine own to-night—rather I feel that such ‘is a 
question for the world. Let us not intermeddle with it here!’ 

It may be but chance, but surely there are few working-men about 
on the land. Here—on the shaft of this coming wagon—-sits one, 
poking the sleepy cows that draw it, and yawning—still he, with his 
big horn spectacles, can hardly count among the able-bodied. Two 
idlers lean over the bridge, and spit into the water, but the one is 
crippled with a hump—the other, I dare swear, is the village idiot. 

No doubt the soldier-emperor has captured the larger number for 
their term of service in the army of the Fatherland; the remainder 
have sown and prepared the harvest for the wives to garner ; and so, 
to kill two birds with one stone, go into the growing towns as masons 
and carpenters—we shall meet them in groups, all grimy and toil- 
worn, when the crickets sing, and the frogs croak louder than the 
day-flies can buzz, and the glowworms come out, and the watchman 
blows upon his horn, as the night hours draw on. 

That horn! with its eerie measured bleat, so familiar—so puzzling. 
Where have we heard it before? Ye shades of Wagner—arise and 
haunt us in the twilight! One bar of ‘ Das Preis Lied’ will transport 
us into the region of enchanted dreams. 

Would you like to come over the cobble-stones, through the 
crooked street, past the tiny shop-fronts, with the cheap finery, and 
the blue delf household ware laid out, and the bakery, with the 
ponderous floury rolls and ‘ Zwiback’ hanging invitingly? for the 
lanes will then seem like Devonshire lanes, and the acacias and limes 
will break into the monotony of the cherry avenues. 

The mountain-ash trees make me feel less homesick—the berries 
are yellow now ; when they are scarlet we shall be far away. 

That old lady, framed in her attic window, is crooning to her 
neighbour—the old gentleman in the peaked cap, framed in his attic 
window. I wonder if they have memories. His shining bottle-nose, 
and his pipe with the queer long china bowl, seem to radiate a gentle 
contentment born in better days—days when he might love, and 
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drink, and still be gay. She, poor thing!—it is so long ago—what 
could we make up about her! 

I recollect reading with shocked eyes a report of the ‘ manifesta- 
tions of immorality eating into the vitals of the German nation’! 
but, not to peep too far behind the scenes, I have not met a vagrant 
or a beggar on any of these roads, nor, what is yet more surprising, 
considering the amount of bock and lager consumed—a drunkard. 
Where have they disappeared to, these necessary but troublesome 
evils of humanity? Is it possible that a sprinkling of them could 
have tested the hospitality of owr shipping docks? Bravo! cute 
rogues—our democratic England will welcome you ; our aristocratic 
England will keep you; and even we are tempted, out of sheer 
thankfulness for your absence here, to drink success to your nefarious 
purposes over there, in a draught of the good Rhine wine you have 
deserted for commoner brews ! 

Oh! throw back your head and breathe it in-—-the delicious 
peacefulness of the day’s last hour. If there be what our little 
physician would call ‘mooch sorrow, mooch idleness, mooch vice’ 
under this smiling exterior, what matter for the moment? ‘The 
sinking sun glistens on the window panes, not in the dim recesses of 
the room; the century-old carved oak gates shut in with dignity the 
garbage of the farmyard ; at midnight the thunderstorm will break— 
for this evening let us be grateful for ‘das Sonnenschein ’--and joy ! 
there is the first sighing of the breeze. 


MILLICENT SUTHERLAND, 





THE CLOSING OF THE INDIAN MINTS 


In opening some observations on Indian currency, it is satisfactory 
to be able to point to many hopeful features in the financial position 
of our great dependency. The public credit stands high in India. 
The 34 per cent, stock is quoted at 1143. Land revenue and rail- 
way returns show more elasticity than at any former time. In the 
last fifteen years imports have increased by 120 per cent., and exports 
by 82 percent. The cultivators, though an improvement in their con- 
dition is much to be desired, are better off than their fathers were. 
They are better fed, better housed, and better clothed. In short, the 
general position is good, though the resources of the Treasury are 
seriously strained. 

The difficulties of the Government of India were made evident 
in the Budget proposals for 1893-4. Under the pressure of financial 
necessity a duty on imports was reimposed, with an exemption, not to 
be defended on any grounds of justice, in favour of Manchester goods. 
The famine grant was withheld, with a consequent retardation in the 
development of Indian railways. An additional contribution to the 
Imperial expenditure was demanded from the Provincial Govern- 
ments. For the current year the estimated expenditure is 
Rx. 53,321,000. The original deficit, amounting to Rx. 3,517,000, 
has been covered by reducing the expenditure to the extent of 
Rx, 2,000,000, and by import duties on cottons, calculated to produce 
Rx. 1,140,000, 

The financial troubles of India are attributable partly to increase 
of expenditure, and partly to loss by exchange, In the interval 
which has elapsed since the Mutiny, the home charges, payable in 
gold, have advanced from 5,000,000/, to 17,000,000/. a year. The 
value of silver has fallen from 59d, to 27d. and a fraction per 
ounce. 

The principal changes in Indian finance during the last decade 
are as follows, the figures given being in tens of rupees. 
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Expenditure 





Revenue - “- SN 
England 
17,369 
22,911 


1881-2 | 75,684 
1891-2 89,148 


Army | Police | Superannuation Effective 


Non-effective 


1881-2 | 19,688 2553 | 2464 | 14615 | 3,495 
1891-2 | 22,280 | 3868 | 3824 | 18,257 4,023 


The exchange position of the Indian Government in the years 
1873 and 1893 respectively may be thus stated : 


rate xy. } 2 eas ° 
os « aa Aenea ieniieeal Amount of bills Additional amount required to be 
bills dn a = t : it “ , drawn in London drawn as compared with ex- 
— India eae in rupees change at 2s. on the rupee 


| | & d, £ Rx. Rx. 
| 1873! 1107 | 13,939,095 14,702,500 763,405 
| 1893 1 29 16,532,215 26,478,415 9,946,200 


An analysis of the home charges was recently presented in a con- 
densed form in the Economic Journal. 


Home charges In millions of £ 


| Interest on debt and railway redemption annuities. ‘ : 8-0 
Salaries and establishments out of, but debitable to, India. 0-6 
Annual charges, exclusive of stores, pensions, and leave allow- 

ances . ; : ‘ : , ; i 
Pensions ; 
Leave allowances . 
Stores and materials 


It is not necessary to discuss at length the causes of the deprecia- 
tion in the value of the rupee. The price of the precious metals, 
like that of other commodities, depends on the relation between 
supply and demand. In 1873 Germany demonetised silver. The 
action taken by Germany was followed by the closing of the mints 
belonging to the Latin Union, and thus the tie was broken which 
for seventy-five years had linked gold and silver together. The 
United States, like Germany, having established its currency on a 
gold basis, became a large buyer of the yellow metal. While 
the demands for gold for coinage have largely increased, enormous 
sums have been hoarded by Russia, France, and Germany. In the 
case of silver, the relations of supply and demand have operated in 
a contrary sense. The continental countries have been making no 
addition to their silver currencies. The great market formerly 
offered for silver in India has been largely contracted by the increase 
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in Council bills, and has been further cut off by the closing of the 
mints. In the meanwhile the supply of silver has increased from 
63,317,000 ounces in 1873 to 161,162,000 ounces in 1893.' The 
general result of recent monetary changes has been an appreciation 
of gold by 30 to 40 per cent., while silver has fallen to less than half 
its former value. 

Being hardly pressed by the fall in silver, the Government of 
India was desirous that the Home Government should come to the 
rescue of its great dependency, by negotiating with the United 
States, the Latin Union, and Germany (who, it is said, only await 
the consent of Great Britain), for the establishment of bimetallism 
by international agreement. 

Failing the adoption of the policy which they recommended, the 
Indian Government proposed to fix a minimum for Council bills, and 
to close the mints to the free coinage of silver. The sale of bills 
having ceased, it was necessary to raise in gold in London not less 
than 7,250,000/. to meet obligations, while in India, in the vain at- 
tempt to raise the rupee to 1s. 4d., the Government locked up in the 
Presidency treasuries over fourteen crores in silver in excess of the 
former average. As a consequence of this locking up of the silver 
currency, the rates of interest charged by the Indian bankers advanced 
to 8 and 10 per cent. It was obviously bad policy to accumulate 
silver in India, while increasing the gold indebtedness of the Indian 
Government in London ; and the Secretary of State determined to 
sell his Council bills at the market price. 

The closing of the mints is still under trial. The step was defended 
by Lord Lansdowne, in his able speech delivered last year in the 
House of Lords, on the ground that if bimetallism, which he held to 
be the better remedy, could not be sanctioned, the Indian Government 
was bound to look to other measures. When the decision to close the 
mints was taken, the large purchases of silver by the United States 
were about to cease, and if the exchange value of the rupee had fallen 
to 10d. India could not have faced its obligations. In his exposition 
of the financial situation introducing the Budget for 1894-5, Sir 
James Westland said that it was expected that on the closing of the 
mints the value of silver would be immediately affected. Asa matter 


1 The following statistics of the world’s production of silver and gold are taken 
from the volume issued by the United States Mint for 1893 :— 


| Percentage of product! 
| atte By weight 

Gold Silver 

1873 5,591,000 oz. | 63,317,000 oz. 

1890 | 5,749,000 ,, | 126,095,000 ,, 

1891 | 6,320,000» | 137,171,000 ,, 

1892 7,077,000 ;, © | 152,940,000 ;, 

1893 7,523,000 >, | 161,162,000 ,, 
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of fact there was an immediate movement, but it was in a downward 
direction. In March 1894, silver had fallen from 38d. to 27d. per 
ounce, at which price the metallic value of the rupee was 10}d. 

The closing of the mints was advocated on the assumption that, 
by restriction of the currency, a value may be conferred on the rupee 
in excess of that of the metal which it contains. The proposal is not 
new. The objections to it were effectively stated by the late Mr. 
Bagehot. In his volume on the Depreciation of Silver, that luminous 
writer elaborately discussed the proposal advanced by the Chamber of 
Commerce of Bengal to suspend coinage and prohibit the importation 
of rupees. He pointed out that what India was then suffering from 
was the increased production of silver in a market upon which Ger- 
many had forced an extra supply, from which the Latin Union had 
refused to take any supply, and in which England, by an increase of 
the tribute which it required from a silver-importing country, had 
temporarily, if not permanently, lessened the demand. If he had been 
writing at the present day, Mr. Bagehot might have further argued 
that the closing of the Indian mints and the repeal of the Act of 
Congress, under which 4,500,000 ounces of silver had been purchased 
every month by the Government of the United States, deprived silver 
of its two largest and most remunerative markets, Mexico being the 
only country of any importance in which the coinage of the white 
metal continues free. The explanation of the real malady at once 
disposed of a crowd of unreal remedies. The cure suggested was that 
the Indian Government should demonetise silver and adopt a gold 
standard. On this Mr. Bagehot argued that the Indian Government 
would have to make enormous purchases of gold at inflated prices. 
The difficulty of disposing of silver in London would be enhanced, 
and the downward movement in the price would be accelerated. Mr. 
Bagehot and Mr. Jevons both held that the only cure for the depres- 
sion of silver was that it should be diffused over the globe, and 
especially over the immense area in the East which has a silver 
currency. 

From the days of antiquity silver has flowed to the East. The 
balance of trade is always favourable to Asia, because Europe takes 
more of the produce of Asia than Asia takes of the manufactures of 
Europe. The directors of the United States Mint have given valuable 
statistics on the absorption of the precious metals in the East. 
Between 1856 and 1870 the net import of silver into India slightly 
exceeded the total quantity of silver produced in the world. In recent 
years the quantities thus imported were :— 


1887-88 ; : ; ; ; 32,782,000 ounces. 
1890-1)1 ‘ ‘ ‘ i 7 51,529,000 
1891-02 ; “ , ‘ . 82,348,000 
1892-03 ‘ ‘ ° . ° 45,523,000 
1893-04 ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ° 54,328,000 
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A table published by the Statist shows that in the thirty-three 
years ending March 1892, India imported and retained 356} millions 
sterling of gold and silver. China,as we know, takes large quantities 
of silver. The silver currency of the East is estimated by the 
Director of the United States Mints at 900,000,000 dollars for India, 
700,000,000 dollars for China, 100,000,000 dollars for the Straits, and 
50,000,000 dollars for Japan. The total amount held in the East 
is considerably more than half of the quantity of silver held in the 
world outside the United States. India requires, and under all ordi- 
nary circumstances would import, 30,000,000 rupees yearly, and may 
possibly take double that amount; but beyond this figure there is 
little likelihood that she will go, unless there should be large borrowing 
on the part of Government, or unless some abnormal cause should 
come into play, such as that which led to the unprecedented increase 
in the value of cotton exported from India during the American 
war. 

The report of Lord Herschell’s Commission on Indian Currency 
shows that the annual currency demands of India since 1875 had been 
equivalent to 34,200,000 ounces of silver. The United States currency 
demands had been 54,000,000 ounces, The silver production of the 
world for 1892 had been estimated at from 152,000,000 to 157,000,000 
ounces. The currency demands of India had, during recent years, 
been nearly a quarter, and those of the United States rather more 
than one-third, of the world’s production. If, therefore, either the one 
or the other demand were to cease, there ought to be, according to 
general laws, a great fall in the value of silver ; and if both demands 
were to cease, the fall ought to be very great indeed. That has hap- 
pened which the Commission anticipated. 

The following passage from the collected essays of Mr. Giffen 
may be quoted in support of the continued use of silver in the 
countries for which it is most suitable :— 


It is quite natural that the classes in gold-using countries who suffer by the 
depreciation of silver should advocate the adoption of a gold standard in silver 
countries. . . . But, as far as the people of the silver-using countries are concerned 
what good are they to get by such a change, or what motive have they for it ? 
. . . It is certainly rather strange to suggest to them to give up the silver which 
they have and take gold, at the very time gold is dear to buy, and the proposed 
demonetisation would make it still dearer. If the silver countries were self- 
governing, it may perhaps be doubted whether so strange a remedy would ever 
have been thought of. 


The closing of the mints has been steadily opposed in the 
columns of the Statist. The policy recommended was set forth in 
the issue of the 5th of May of last year :— 


What is really desirable is this: that the rich countries should retain the gold 
standard, and that the poorer countries should maintain the silver standard. In 
our opinion, the first thing that ought to be done is to re-open the Indian mints, 
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and so to give India once more a real silver standard—a standard under which 
she has prospered in spite of very considerabls difficulties, and which will enable 
her to prosper still more if her currency is let alone. 


The closing of the mints demands serious consideration in its 
bearing on the export trade of India to China and Japan. The 
development of that trade in manufactures of cotton and jute is 
shown in the subjoined tables. 


Exports oF YARNS FROM InprIA To Curna, Japan, &c. 


Value in Rupees. Average ex- 


Quantity in Ibs. 0v0 omitted change for year 


Sterling Value 
d, 


& £ 
1882-83 45,223,000 1,81,68 1 7653 1,478,435 
1892-93 189,174,726 6,77 ,34 a 4,233,392 


Exports or Piece Goops rrom InpIA to Cuina, JAran, &c. 
’ , 


Year Tords Value in Rupees, Average ex- 


Sterling value 
000 omitted change for year | * terling value 


8. d, £ 
1882-83 41,563,000 68,63 ‘53 | 558,206 
1892-93 79,791,494 1,22,58 | 766,175 


Exports oF Jutz MANUFACTURES FROM INDIA TO ALL Parts 
Twelve months, April 1 to March 31 


Year Gunny cloth Gunny bags Sterling value 


Yards Number £ 
1882-83 4,601,247 60,737,651 1,209,199 
1892-93 40,060,110 123,974,986 2,019,927 


The success of manufacturing in India is largely attributable to 
the low price of labour, the abundant local supply of cotton and jute, 
and the diminished charge for the transportation of fuel. .In a 
secondary degree, the trade has been fostered by the fall in silver. 
It may be affected prejudicially if the rupee is kept at an artificial 
value. 

The expedient of closing the mints has been condemned by some 
of the ablest men connected with the trade of India. It was disap- 
proved in a letter addressed to the Government of India on the 9th 
of February 1893, and signed by representatives of the Bank of China 
and the Shanghai and Hong Kong Banking Corporation, and by such 
firms as Kilburn, Yule, Steel, Gillanders Arbuthnot, Graham, and 
others. The writers urged that import and export business was 
practically at a standstill ; that, while the rupee was rapidly shrink- 
ing, and had already shrunk, to an unprecedentedly low level, the bank 
rate of discount was being advanced from week to week, owing to a 
searcity of money, and that the Government itself was in a worse 
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position. In the view of the writers of this letter, the remedy 
applied had proved worse than the disease. As a first step towards 
rectifying the mischief done, and as a return to sound principles of 
finance, the Government should re-open the Indian mints with the 
least possible delay. 

The course of public opinion on this question is very clearly 
indicated by the proceedings of the three Monetary Conferences held 
at Paris in 1867, 1878, and 1881. The first Conference had for its 
object the adoption of a uniform and universal coinage. It advocated 
a gold standard. The Conference of 1878 came to exactly the oppo- 
site conclusion, and declared that it was ‘ necessary to maintain in 
the world the monetary functions of silver as well as those of gold, 
while leaving to each State to choose either gold or silver, or both, 
as the material for its currency.’ 

The English Commissioners, in their Report presented to Parlia- 
ment, declare that ‘a single gold standard throughout the world 
would be a false Utopia, and that further steps in that direction 
might tend to produce incalculable disasters to the commerce of the 
world.’ They considered that the aim of the various States should 
be ‘to keep silver in the position which it occupies as the partner 
or natural ally of gold in all parts of the world where it might be 
possible to do so,’ and that a campaign undertaken against silver 
would be exceedingly dangerous. 

At the Monetary Congress of 1878, Mr. Goschen said: ‘I hold 
that the universal adoption of the gold standard might be the cause 
of the gravest disaster.’ Professor Bonamy Price took the same 
view. He held that a coinage composed solely of gold would be 
fraught with mischief, present and future. If silver were deprived 
of its function as money, the available currency of the world would 
be reduced by one-half, and the effect of the varying production of 
gold would be doubled in intensity. 

In January 1879 Mr. Robert Giffen read a paper before the 
Statistical Society, in which he dealt with the question of the fall 
of prices of commodities. He took sixteen commodities which had 
been selected in 1874 as being fairly representative and suitable for 
recording prices, and showed that, between the Ist of January 1873 
and the lst of January 1879 there had been a fall of price varying 
from 66 to 10 per cent. in the case of different articles. He ascribed 
the fall to a great stimulus to production, to the bad harvests of 
1875, 1876, and 1877, and to the appreciation of gold. The appre- 
ciation of gold he held to be due to the extraordinary demands upon 
it to supply Germany with a new gold coinage and to enable the 
United States to resume specie payments. 

The practical conclusion drawn by Mr. Giffen was, ‘that the 
scarcity of gold, which has contributed to the present fall of prices, 
and may have further serious effects in future, should, if possible, be 
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mitigated, and should at any rate not be aggravated by legislative 
action.’ He declared against the abolition of small notes by countries 
which still retained them, on the ground that it would lead to a 
further demand for the precious metal, and added: ‘Still more 
ought we to deprecate any change in silver-using countries in the 
direction of substituting gold for any part of the silver in use. It 
would be nothing short of calamitous to business if another demand 
for gold like the recent demands from Germany and the United 
States were now to spring up.’ 

The proposal to establish a gold standard was placed before Lord 
Lytton and his Council in 1876. After careful examination it was 
rejected. In an able letter, addressed to the Secretary of State, the 
Indian Government insisted strongly that to demonetise silver would 
cause a large depreciation in the value of the metal in India, and 
involve the country in painful domestic readjustments. The 
general question is argued by Lord Lytton in a convincing passage. 


The value of every commodity—of gold and silver as much as of others—depends, 
on the one hand, upon the supply; on the other, upon the demand for the commo- 
dity, and that again upon the uses made of it. The principal demand for the 
precious metals is for manufacture into money, for use as instruments of exchange, 
and for hoarding. If either gold or silver, or both, were wholly deprived of this 
field of employment, it is impossible to say how low the value of either metal, or 
both of them, would sink, The Government of India are not aware that any 
commodity has an ‘intrinsic value of its own,’ apart from the demand for its use. 


Let us turn to the Finance Ministers of India. Sir David 
Barbour has consistently maintained that bimetallism is the true 
remedy for the financial difficulties. He has always admitted that 
the closing of the mints was a doubtful experiment. If gold prices 
continued to fall, there could never be a gold standard in India. 
There would be no means of supplying all the gold requirements. 
When, therefore, the Indian mints were closed against the free coinage 
of silver, the currency would become a token currency of unparalleled 
magnitude, without a reserve of gold, and this currency would be 
liable to have additions made to it of rupees returned to India from 
foreign countries. 

The latest declaration by an ex-Finance Minister of India was 
put forth by Sir Auckland Colvin in an article contributed to this 
Review of October last. Referring to the closing of the mints, he 
said :— 

The project had been sent by the India Office for the consideration of Lord 
Dufferin’s Government in 1886, and finally the Commission of 1893 agreed to its 
adoption. Briefly, the reasons for which the adoption of the measure was negatived 
in 1886 were that it seemed to be in effect open to the objections which applied to 
schemes for an inconvertible currency, that it would probably bring about a further 
depression in the value of silver relatively to gold, that a gold standard woull 


presumably prove injurious to the trade of India, and that an appreciated, because 
restricted, silver currency in India would before long make itself seriously felt in 
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rents and land revenue, and be prejudicial to the general Indian taxpayer, The 
immediate effects on the silver exchange have thus far not been to harden it. The 
less obvious resulte, in their bearing on the burden of taxation and in their influence 
on prices, remain to be seen, 


Passing from official to financial authorities, at Brussels Mr. Alfred 
de Rothschild put forward suggestions for the extended use of silver. 
He urged that the stock of silver in the world was estimated at 
some thousands of millions sterling. The loss from the depreciation 
of that commodity would be a frightful calamity. Mr. Everett, M.P. 
for South-East Suffolk, in a letter published in the Economist of 
January 5 of the present year, quotes a still more decided pro- 
nouncement for the extended use of silver by Baron Rothschild of 
Paris, at the Institute of Bankers in that city :— 


The simultaneous employment of the two precious metals is satisfactory, and 
gives rise to no complaint. Whether gold or silver dominates for the time being, 
it is always true that the two metals concur together in forming the monetary 
circulation of the world, and it is the general mass of the two metals combined 
which serves as the measure of the value of things. The suppression of silver 
would amount to a veritable destruction of values, without any compensation. 


Mr. Everett gives some remarkable figures which he had prepared 
for the Royal Commission on Agriculture. In 1873, gold was the 
measure of commodities for 41 millions, comprising the inhabitants 
of Great Britain, her colonies, and Portugal ; to-day the populations 


having a gold standard number 320 millions. In view of the excessive 
strain already thrown on gold, he strongly condemns the putting of 
the 280 millions of India on a gold standard. 

A gold standard has been advocated for India as necessary to the 
expansion of her commercial relations with all gold-using countries. 
Commerce may safely be left to protect itself. Speaking in the 
House of Commons on the 17th of June 1879, Mr. Goschen said : 
‘ This country has constantly done a prosperous business with countries 
subjected to violent fluctuations in their exchanges, Look at the 
trade with the United States, where gold is at an immense but little- 
varying premium; look at the Russian exchange, utterly without 
stability ; at the Austrian exchanges. Yet England has not failed 
to do good business with such countries.’ Since the date of Mr. 
Goschen’s speech, the operations of commerce have been further 
assisted by the extension of telegraphs, by the system of prompt 
payments, and by the facilities afforded for settling the exchanges 
forward through the instrumentality of the international banks. In 
the note prepared by the Financial Department of India in February 
1877, it is truly said that, ‘although it is most desirable, in the 
interests of trade, that the standard of value in India should be the 
. same as the standard of value in the chief countries with which India 
interchanges commodities, yet trade will not be permanently injured 
by a fall in the value of the rupee, measured in gold, provided only 
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that a fresh stable equilibrium of the precious metals be attained.’ 
This observation is as true to-day as it was in 1877. The statistics 
of the Indian trade show an increase in recent years of 62 per cent. 
with gold-using countries, as against 27 per cent, with silver-using 
countries.” 

And here it seems proper to observe that if it were necessary to 
increase taxation, it is difficult to believe that it would be impossible. 
The trading classes in India have never yet borne their fair share of 
taxation. They have profited by the construction of railways and 
the enormous increase of trade. 

The land contributes nearly one-third of the total revenue of 
India. If the cultivators of the soil could not be called upon to bear 
any further burdens than those, light as they are, already imposed in 
the form of salt duties and licenses for the cultivation of opium, there 
is a body of intermediate proprietors in India, the Zemindars, who 
are in a different position. The Bengal land-system is fully described 
by Sir John Strachey in his masterly volume on India. He shows 
that under the native rulers the Zemindars were mere collectors of 
taxes. Under British rule they have been raised to a position akin 
to that of landlords in England. When the permanent settlement of 
Bengal was established by Lord Cornwallis, it was intended to give 
to the cultivators fixity of tenure and fixity of rent. This excellent 
object we have completely failed to secure. On the other hand, by 
the alienation of that right to a portion of the land, which in Bengal 
had been exercised from time immemorial, we have thrown away a 
resource that would have grown with the increasing prosperity of 
Bengal. Sir John Strachey estimates the present gross annual rental 
of the landlords of Bengal at 17,000,000/. After deducting the land 
tax, which is about 4,000,000/., the net rental has risen from 
4,000,000/. in the last century to more than 13,000,000/. at the 
present time. This is the unearned increment, which has fallen to 
the zemindar. In this connection the Zimes appropriately observes 
that the fall in silver, which is a loss to the Government, may be a 
gain to the Indian taxpayers. Public land, let under the permanent 
settlement, or let on long leases as most Indian land is, pays the 
same nominal rent that it did when the rupee was worth 2s., but in 


? The following figures are given in the last number of the Statistical Abstract :— 


Exports oF PrRivaATE MERCHANDISE AND TREASURE FROM INDIA 


| 1882-3 1892-3 


| Rx. Rx. 
United Kingdom. . . . . «| 85,690,000 | 37,685,000 
Germany . . : ° j : “i 518,000 6,528,000 
France ‘ ‘ é . “ e .| 7,222,000 9,204,000 
China (silver) . ° ° ° ° . | 18,179,000 14,553,000 
Exported via Suez Canal . ‘ . | 44,828,000 67,958,000 
Other routes . ‘ ‘ ‘ . | 89,943,000 45,571,000 
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real value it pays a rent reduced to about half its former amount. 
So too with other taxes. They have all become lighter, in fact, 
though not in name; and unpopular as it would be to increase them, 
the change would be no more than a return to the old status quo. 

Before undertaking the unpopular task of increasing direct taxa- 
tion, attention should first be given to other sources of income; and 
of these none seem so promising as the extension of railways. As 
Archbishop Walsh has truly said, ‘ Every mile of railway constructed 
in India facilitates the exports of that country, making at the same 
time a new or a better market for English goods, and, by facilitating 
food transport, enabling us more effectively to provide against the 
horrors of ever-recurring famines.’ The returns from Indian railways 
are highly satisfactory. Though heavily burdened with the cost of 
unproductive frontier and strategical lines, the average profit on 
commercial, military, and famine lines combined, falls little short of 
54 per cent. The position will be improved in the future, not only 
by the increase of traffic, but by a large reduction of interest, if the 
loans in England are allowed to stand, or by the better method of 
substituting local for British capital, and thus avoiding the present 
heavy loss on exchange. ; 

The latest scheme for the extension of railways in India is de- 
scribed in a letter addressed by Mr. Fowler to Sir James Kitson, in 
which it is stated that it has been decided to provide Rx. 16,000,000 
from State funds for railway extensions during the next three years. 
This will give 751 miles of additional communication. Meanwhile, 
with some assistance from the State, a private company has in hand 
the construction of the Assam-Bengal line, 740 miles in length. 
Negotiations are in progress with other companies for the construction 
of nearly seven hundred more miles of railway. Mr. Fowler’s pro- 
gramme leaves much unattempted which it is desirable to take in 
hand. The present seems a golden opportunity for undertaking 
railway extension in India on a large scale. Never were rolling stock, 
steel rails, and sleepers so cheap as now. Freights from Europe have 
been brought down to unprecedented figures. There is keen com- 
petition for work in India among a large number of skilled 
contractors. 

In support of the policy of railway extension, Lord Lytton truly 
said :— 

In the Indian railways the Government possesses a vast and annually growing 
property, an expanding source of revenue, not derived from taxation, which exists 
in no other country; and to me it is as clear as the sun in heaven that the financial 
prospects of India will in future depend mainly on the development of her railways 
and canals, People ask, What would happen if the opium revenue were to fail ? 


I reply, Cover the country with railways, and neither loss of the opium revenue 
nor anything else need seriously disconcert us. 


In conclusion, this review of recent currency legislation in India 
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seems to show that the less the Government interferes directly with 
the currency the better. ‘The true remedy,’ said Mr. Bagehot, ‘ for 
an enfeebled market is an excess of demand. The necessary effect 
of a depreciation of silver as against gold is to give a bounty on 
exports from India, and thus to create a new demand of great mag- 
nitude, which will ultimately relieve the silver market, if we will only 
leave it alone.’ Nothing can be more surely established by a large 
experience than that a government which interferes with any trade 
injures that trade. The best thing undeniably that a government 
can do with the money market is to let it take care of itself. This 
truth has been fully illustrated by recent experience. The price of 
silver has gone up rapidly from 27d. to over 30d. an ounce. The 
rise is attributable to expectations of a demand for the white metal 
for the payment of a war indemnity to Japan, and for the opening up 
of China by railways. The operation of these natural influences has 
been far more telling than the closing of the mints. Mr. Jevons 
was a strong advocate for the laissez-faire principle. No one, he 
said, can tell how much currency a nation requires. ‘The only 
method of regulating the amount of the currency is to leave it to 
itself. Money must find its own level, like water, and flow in and 
out of a country according to fluctuations of commerce, which no 
government can foresee or prevent.’ In Mr. Giffen we have a high 
contemporary authority. ‘The common sense of the monetary world 
demands,’ he says, ‘merely that a government should authorise a 
coinage, arrange for the coins being legal tender, and, for the rest, 
leave the matter alone.’ 

In the course of this review some criticisms have been passed on 
experiments recently tried in connection with Indian currency. Itis 
easy indeed to criticise after the event. In nothing that has been said 
is it intended to cast reflections on the Government of India. The 
several measures which have been adopted were approved, before 
action was taken, by the highest authorities in finance. In the duties 
of wide consultation and full deliberation nothing was wanting on 
the part of Lord Lansdowne, than whom India has never had a 
more admirable Governor-General. For their services in the office 
of Finance Minister, a post in recent years of most exceptional 
difficulty, Sir Auckland Colvin, Sir David Barbour, and Sir James 
Westland deserve the highest praise. 

I can only add that, having recently had the opportunity of visiting 
India, and having been brought into contact with representatives of 
all classes and races, I have come away full of grateful feelings, full 
of admiration for the work achieved under British rule, and with a 
deep and abiding interest in everything that concerns the good 
government of India and the happiness of its vast and interesting 
population, 

BRASSEY. 





THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY 


A REPLY TO MR. FREDERIC HARRISON 


WEEN I criticised the Religion of Humanity as ‘the Creed of Opti- 
mism,’ and pointed my observations by reference to Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, I did both these things for the two following reasons—one 
of which is a genuine tribute to Mr. Harrison’s intellectual eminence, 
whilst the other (as I am sure he will feel) implies nothing derogatory 
to it. 

I regarded the Religion of Humanity as worth criticising at all 
because the ideas involved in it are yery widely, if vaguely, diffused, 
and by no means confined to the students and the followers of Comte ; 
but form on the contrary—and in this Mr. Harrison agrees with me 
—the only possible basis of any positive or scientific religion, Any 
religious man who, abandoning faith in a God and a future life, 
endeavours to discover for himself a practical religion of any kind, is 
forced to find the materials of it—whether he recognises this fact or 
no—in some conception of Humanity, as the only thing within his 
cognisance which is closely connected with his own moral life, and is 
at the same time indefinitely greater than it. This is the reason 
why the idea of a Religion of Humanity appears to me to deserve 
serious criticism. It is not confined to the persons calling themselves 
Comtists. Comtism is important only because it represents formally 
something which, in all essentials, is much wider than itself. As for 
Mr. Harrison personally, I thought his utterances important for a 
precisely similar reason. Just as Comtism is a formal expression of 
the Religion of Humanity in general, so do Mr. Harrison’s writings 
present themselves to us as a formal expression of Comtism. If 
his ‘Apologia pro fide nostra’ had been instead an Apologia pro 
Jide med—had it expressed what Mr. Harrison believed, as a man 
differing from all other men, not as one agreeing with some consider- 
able number of them, it would have little interest for us except as a 
biographical curiosity. He would, indeed, be himself the first person 
to base his claims to attention on the ground that he spoke for 
others. Such being the case, I have to observe, further, that I have 
regarded Mr. Harrison as a person who not only represented his 
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coreligionists, but who put their position before us in the most favour- 
able light possible, owing to his clear, logical grasp of it, the practised 
lucidity of his style, and his consequent power of selecting the distinc- 
tive essentials of his faith, and explaining them in such a way that the 
lay public should understand them : and I have referred in especial to 
his ‘ Apologia pro fide nostra’ because, from the evidence of its title 
and the nature of its contents alike, I regarded it as containing, not 
indeed all the articles, but the essential articles, of his creed. 

Mr. Harrison, however, assures me that this is not the case. The 
Religion of Humanity, he says, is a religion far too elaborate to be 
judged by any exposition of it that could be compressed into a 
single article. It is, according to him, ‘a vast and complicated 
system of philosophy and morality’; and no one can understand it to 
any purpose, or be in a position to judge of its merits, until he has 
mastered the ‘ vast system of Social Dynamics’ which is elaborated by 
Comte ‘in three volumes of his Philosophy and in the third volume 
of his Polity.’ Mr. Harrison must forgive me if I say that he does his 
own expositions a very grave injustice ; and that his Apologia contains 
quite enough, and more than enough, to enable us, not perhaps to 
understand all the doctrines of the Comtist Religion of Humanity, 
but to see whether it is worth our while to understand them. 

My meaning is very simple. If Comtism were merely a re- 
ligion for intellectual students, we might dismiss it at once as a piece 
of solemn puerility; but Mr. Harrison’s claim for it is that it is a 
religion for the mass of men. Now the mass of men can never be 
expected to master ‘a vast and complicated system of philosophy and 
morality’; nor will a religion bring much comfort to them if the 
salvation it offers is in proportion to their respective powers of 
passing an examination in four volumes of Social Dynamics. It 
must, if it is to reach the ordinary human being, appeal to certain 
feelings which the ordinary human being possesses, and rest on some 
alleged facts which the ordinary human being can understand. A 
vast and complicated system of philosophy may be implied in these 
simple elements, just as such a system is implied in the Nicene and 
Athanasian Creeds ; but Mr. Harrison would never contend that the 
modern positive thinker can have no grounds for denying the doctrine 
of the Trinity until he has mastered the Summa of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, or ‘the vast system’ of metaphysic which alone will enable 
him to appreciate the difference between ovo/a and trdcracis, or 
Opoovcros and dporovcvos. It is equally idle to contend that the 
vital doctrines of Comtism,'which are offered to the acceptance of 
men and women in general, are doctrines susceptible of having their 
truth tested only by those who have studied four elaborate volumes, 
which only a minority will ever have time to read, a smaller minority 
still the intelligence to understand, and a smaller minority still the 
ability to judge critically. The simple doctrines which are addressed 
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to the ordinary man are no doubt not the only doctrines which the 
religion of Comtism contains; but they are the only doctrines with 
which the ordinary man is primarily concerned ; and before going 
further, he is naturally obliged to ask whether these doctrines, which 
are thus directly offered to him, are in consonance with common 
knowledge and the facts of his own spiritual experience. If he finds 
that they are, he may, if he pleases, study the vast and complicated 
philosophy which will be no doubt implied in them; but if he 
finds that they are not—if he finds them to postulate feelings which 
he does not possess, and to comprise a statement of facts which, in 
his judgment, are obviously erroneous, he will no more care to study 
a philosophy that is specially connected with them than Mr. 
Harrison would care to study Plotinus and Iamblichus in order to 
see, like Mr. Taylor of Norwich, whether the religion of Neo- 
Platonism might not be the true one after all. 

Mr. Harrison, therefore, is deceiving himself, and confusing the 
real issue which he desires to raise, when he says that my criticism 
of the Comtist faith, as set forth by himself, is worthless, because 
that faith is too elaborate to be compressed within the compass 
of his Apologia. But he can hardly be said to be deceiving 
himself, or any one else, in an argument which he uses to prove 
that even this Apologia has been misunderstood by me. He says 
that, in that very Apologia of his which I professed to answer, he 
had formally stated that ‘the Religion of Humanity does not consist 
in two bare propositions about two abysmal problems.’ And yet, 
he continues, ‘ Mr. Mallock, professing to answer this article of mine, 
does proceed to reduce the Religion of Humanity to two bare pro- 
positions.’ The answer to this is obvious—that the two propositions 
to which Mr. Harrison says the Religion of Humanity does not 
reduce itself, are two propositions absolutely and entirely distinct 
from the two propositions to which I said it does reduce itself. 
Mr. Harrison, in a passage to which I shall refer presently, complains 
that I answer one of his utterances with a mere verbal quibble. 
I cannot but think that this severe criticism of his is somewhat more 
applicable to the above argument of his own. 

The two propositions to which I said the Religion of Humanity 
does reduce itself are as follows—and I will give them in the 
abbreviated form in which Mr. Harrison reproduces them :—(a) The 
Human Race is a progressive organism. (6) The consciousness of this 
will produce happiness and devotion in the individual believer. Now 
my criticism of these two propositions was this—that they both were 
false. I urged that the progress of the human race was too partial, 
too slight, too uncertain, and threatened with too many possibilities 
of retrogression, to afford usany certainty of any very satisfactory future 
for it. And I urged, further, that, even supposing some remote trans- 
figuration to be in store for it, the prospect of this would give little 
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real comfort to ourselves, or the intervening generations, or affect 
our actions by stimulating us to work for so distant and so indefinite 
an end. 

Now to this criticism of mine Mr. Harrison makes two replies. 
The one is to admit that, so far as it goes, it is true ; and that the two 
propositions I condemn are very nearly as false as I maintain them 
to be. He thinks, indeed, that the tendency towards progress is 
more marked and more encouraging than I represented it ; ‘but,’ he 
writes, ‘I quite agree with Mr. Mallock that the contemplation of a 
very indefinite improvement of the human race in a distant future 
would be a most inadequate stimulus, a very poor consolation, to 
ordinary men, in the strain and suffering of human life. Having 
admitted this, however, he goes on to say that, although my criticism, 
so far as it goes, is true, it has nothing whatever to do with the Religion 
of Humanity, because no doctrine of the above kind ‘ was ever 
proposed by Comte or accepted by Positivists.’ In other words, 
neither of the two propositions to which I said the religion of Comtism 
can be reduced has, according to Mr. Harrison, anything what- 
ever to do with it; and in showing their falsehood I am hitting 
beside the mark. Mr. Harrison devotes most of his article to making 
and reiterating this assertion, and endeavouring to prove it by various 
emphatic descriptions—some of them taken from his Apologia, which 
he declares I have so ignorantly criticised—of what the Religion of 
Humanity is, as opposed to my own misconception of it. I propose 
to point out that Mr. Harrison is so far from establishing his point 
that he is really, though unconsciously, admitting the truth of the 
entire substance of what I said—that he is denying it only in sound, 
whilst in substance he is emphatically endorsing it ; and is supplying 
stronger proofs than ever of its appositeness and absolute justice. 

The following is the analysis of the Religion of Humanity which 
he now offers us in his article, in order to show that it is wholly inde- 
pendent of what I said were its essential propositions, and that con- 
sequently it neither stands nor falls with the accuracy or inaccuracy 
of either of these. ‘The Religion of Humanity,’ he writes, ‘is the 

eligion of family, of country, of Western Civilisation. It is the 
religion of duty—personal, domestic, national, social, human duty. 
. .». The conception of Humanity is not . . . an unthinkable being. 
. . . Our parents, our wives, our children, our friends, are each some 
rudiment or expression of it. . . . All great men are conspicuous 
organs and elements of it . . . and not the great only, but the good 
and useful everywhere. . . . Every simple act of personal self-respect, 
every expression of family affection, the simplest act of domestic 
goodness, every social obligation fulfilled . . . is an act of worship in the 
Religion of Humanity. . . . The Religion of Humanity does not consist 
in . . . propositions about abysmal problems ; but is a great system of 
convictions, habits, rules of life, observances, and duties, resting on 
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an organic scheme of general philosophy,’ or, as he elsewhere explains, 
on ‘a vast system of Social Dynamics.’ 

I have not space to quote all Mr. Harrison’s sentences entire ; but 
he will admit that in this selection from them I have been scrupulously 
faithful to his meaning. If, however, the Religion of Humanity is 
only what he thus describes it as being, it is obviously not a religion 
at all, but a system of morals avowedly independent of religion, and 
resting, instead, on an elaborated and perhaps improved Benthamism, 
And now let the reader note the following fact. The observation I 
have just made represents no mere opinion of my own, or of others 
who dissent from Mr. Harrison. It represents the opinion of Mr. 
Harrison himself and his co-religionists. He entirely agrees with 
me that, if Comtism were merely a system of morals resting on Sociology, 
there would be nothing religious about it, and nothing even peculiar ; 
and he frankly admits that it is very pertinent to ask why Comtists 
‘ should talk about the Religion of Humanity’ atall. And he answers 
the question thus. Comtists, he says, talk about their religion, and 
claim to have a religion, not because there is anything peculiar in 
their code of ethics, or because they seek for their ethics a scientific 
foundation in Sociology, ‘ but because they believe’ that men’s willing- 
ness to conform to this code ‘ may be potently enlarged and nourished 
.. . by habitually connecting the bare act of duty with the world as 
awhole, and with the human race in the sum.’ 

Here, really, is the kernel of the whole matter. Here is the reason 
why I said that the Religion of Humanity might be reduced to cer- 
tain propositions. I never said that two propositions could explain the 
raison d’étre of all our social duties, or that family affections could be 
reduced to propositions atall. I spoke merely of the means by which 
those duties and affections could, according to the Comtists, be con- 
nected with, or erected into, a religion. Now here we have Mr. Harrison 
himself not only confessing, but spontaneously and emphatically pro- 
claiming, that the sole means by which the erection of a duty into 
a religion can be represented as possible is by reference to a belief of 
a very definite kind. He is, in fact, reasserting in his own words that 
fundamental contention of mine which he has devoted his article to 
refuting. For what is a belief if it is mot reducible to propositions, 
and if its value does not depend on whether or no these propositions be 
true? The immediate question then that requires to be considered 
now, is whether that fundamental, that vital Comtist belief, that one 
belief which alone is peculiar to Comtism as a religion, and which Mr. 
Harrison has summed up briefly in the sentence just quoted, does or 
does not really and vitally consist of those two propositions into which 
I said it was reducible ; and whether Comtism, as a religion, does not 
consequently stand or fall with their scientific truth or falsehood. 
These two propositions—let me again repeat them—were as follows: 
and I will again give them as abbreviated by Mr. Harrison :—(a) The 
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human race is a progressive organism. (6) The consciousness of this 
[i.e. the consciousness that the human race is progressing towards 
some satisfactory condition in this world] will produce happiness and 
devotion in the individual believers. 

I will deal with this second proposition first, and will ask the 
reader to see if it is not an essential part of that belief which Mr. 
Harrison has described to us as the very foundation of Comtism as a 
religion. Let us take Mr. Harrison’s own words, and step by step 
translate them into their obvious and inevitable equivalents. 
Comtists believe, he says, that duty can be turned into a religion 
‘ by habitually connecting the bare act [of the individual] with the 
world as a whole, and with the human race in the sum.’ But how is 
this connection to be brought about? It is all very well for Mr. 
Harrison to say that it is to be brought about by the study of a 
complicated system of Sociology ; but the utmost that such a 
study could conceivably do is to convince the individual that every 
act of duty he performs will certainly influence for good his con- 
temporaries ‘as a whole,’ and future generations ‘in the sum.’ If 
this conviction is to have any effect upon his conduct, it can only 
have it in virtue of a natural sympathy which the individual possesses 
with the ‘sum’ of future generations, and with his contemporaries 
taken ‘as a whole ’—in virtue of the interest he takes in them, and 
the desire he feels to benefit them ; and it will be efficacious or non- 
efficacious in exact proportion to the strength of this sympathy and 
this desire. 

This must be so. The mere intellectual assent to the statement 
that every act performed by him will have consequences of some sort 
for other people, which will, however, diminish in importance as the 
number which they reach increases, will not influence, or even tend to 
influence, his conduct, except in so far as he possesses certain feelings 
which make the slightest benefits that may accrue to this indefinite 
number of other people of more importance to him than the advantage 
of himself and his immediate circle. The ‘belief,’ then, which, as Mr. 
Harrison himself tells us, is implied in the erection of duty into a Re- 
ligion of Humanity, necessarily contains, as one of itsessential elements, 
a proposition with regard to the nature of human sympathy. And what 
that proposition must assert about human sympathy is obvious. It 
must assert that the sympathetic feelings of the ordinary man have, 
as an actual fact, the enormous range just indicated. It must assert 
that any average man whom we might happen to pick up in the 
street either does feel, or will feel, if he only studies Social Dynamics, 
a living, vital, inspiring interest in the daily fortunes and misfortunes 
of millions whom he has never seen, and of the far greater number 
of millions that have not yet been born. If Mr. Harrison is in- 
duced to deny that this proposition is implied in his religion, let him 
reverse it, and see what will happen. Let him lay it down that the 
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sympathy of the individual is not capable, in any efficient way, of 
extending itself far beyond the circle by which the individual is im- 
mediately surrounded ; and that the further it does extend itself, the 
fainter and less efficacious it becomes. What will happen to his 
Religion of Humanity then? He admits that I am right in saying 
that ‘the underlying idea of the Religion of Humanity is to give to 
human events some collective and coherent meaning, by certain beliefs 
as to evolution and progress.’ But if the individual is absolutely indif- 
ferent to human events when viewed under their collective aspect 
—that is to say, when viewed as the joys and sorrows of other people, 
of whom personally he knows nothing—what possible interest will 
evolution and progress have for him? Mr. Harrison might as well 
preach Comtism to the pigs or the lamp-posts as to such a man. 
Mr. Harrison himself must admit this. His religion must postulate— 
or, in other words, his creed must assert—the existence in man of 
some sympathetic feeling capable of carrying his interests beyond 
his own family circle ; and if he admits the necessity of postulating 
any sympathetic feeling at all, he must admit the necessity of postu- 
lating a feeling sufficiently strong to connect the happiness of the 
individual with the fortunes of those myriad distant lives whose pro- 
gressive welfare is all that we mean by general progress. 

So far as the present point is concerned, this is all I have to insist 
on in answer to Mr. Harrison—the absolute necessity to his creed of 
a proposition which attributes an astounding range to average human 
sympathy. In my original argument I had to insist on much more 
than this. It was then my business to show that this proposition 
was false, and that such being the case, the Religion of Humanity was 
a delusion. But I am not concerned to insist on its falsehood here ; 
because Mr. Harrison, as Gibbon would say, ‘ by a very singular con- 
descension,’ frankly admits it to be as absurd asI said it was. ‘I quite 
agree with Mr. Mallock,’ he says, in words that I have already quoted, 
‘that the contemplation of a very indefinite improvement in the 
human race in the distant future would be a most inadequate stimulus 
to action, a very poor consolation to ordinary men in the strain and 
suffering of human life.’ He admits, I say, that the proposition in 
question is false. All I have been here concerned to do is to show— 
and that out of his own arguments as set forth in this very article 
of his—that this false proposition is absolutely essential to his 
religion ; and that, its support being withdrawn, his religion at once 
collapses. 

My answer to Mr. Harrison is, however, but half finished. There 
remains a point to be considered even more important than the pre- 
ceding. The proposition about human sympathy is but one of the 
two propositions on which I showed that the religion of Comtism de- 
pended. Theother does not concern the sympathy of the indivi- 
dual with progress, It merely asserts that the progress of the human 
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race is a reality. In my original essay, ‘The Scientific Bases of 
Optimism,’ I called the truth of this proposition in question; but I 
need not do so here. Slow and intermittent progress, however real, 
will not help the individual to a religion, unless the individual finds 
such progress personally interesting tohim. I may therefore, without 
disturbing the tenor of the present argument, hypothetically concede 
the utmost that Mr. Harrison and his friends have asserted in this 
connexion—namely, that the human race ‘is advancing towards a 
purified civilisation and a renovated earth, where man shall find happi- 
ness, peace, and true humanity’; and I may concede this with all 
the more readiness because Mr. Harrison, after having admitted that 
the underlying idea of the Religion of Humanity is to give ‘meaning 
to human events’ by ‘certain beliefs as to evolution and progress,’ 
endeavours, with a curious inconsistency, towards the end of his article, 
to minimise the importance of a faith in progress as a means of expand- 
ing our sympathies to the extent which his religion requires of them. 
But, at all events, whatever we may think about progress, 
or not think, Mr. Harrison leaves us in no doubt at all that the 
Religion of Humanity involves the serious and habitual dwelling 
on, or rather the habitual dwelling in, some clear conception of 
the human race as a whole—as one ‘vast organism ’—so he him- 
self expresses it—‘in which we live, and move, and have our 
being. Now in my original article my final criticism was as 
follows. I said that, if we take our stand on the ground of positive 
science, which is what before all things the Comtists profess to do, 
a clear and babitual contemplation of the human race as a whole—as 
one vast organism—though not calculated to produce any religion 
in us of the kind Mr. Harrison contemplates, was calculated to pro- 
duce in us ancther, of a kind exactly opposite. I said it was caleu- 
lated to produce in us a religion of the Devil—of the spirit which denies 
—-a religion which, instead of giving any new meaning to duty, 
would subtract from it any meaning that our ordinary instincts may 
attribute to it ; and my meaning, when I said this, was as follows. 
Whatever we may say or not say about human progress and human 
sympathy, we can, at all events, grasp the idea of Humanity as a whole 
—as one vast organism—only by habitual and concentrated acts of the 
imagination, guided by the revelations of science. But if once we 
commit our imagination to science in this way, and allow it to enlarge 
our consciousness to this indefinite extent, it is impossible to put any 
arbitrary step to the process. Let Humanity seem to us as vast an 
organism as we like, and as full as we like of a promise of glorious 
development, the same science that presents us with this august vision 
of ‘life will inevitably carry us onwards and confront us with the 
certainty of its annihilation. This, however, will not come for 
thousands of years, at any rate; and Mr. Harrison says that to an 
ordinary man a few thousand years are practically an eternity. So 
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they are to an ordinary man inan ordinary mood. But to an ordinary 
man in an ordinary mood the human race is not a vast organism. It 
is only a vast organism to him when he is lifted out of an ordinary 
mood; and when he is lifted out of it, his whole view of things 
changes. The process which enables him to regard future generations 
of men as intimately related to the generation of men now living, and 
gives him a sense of heritage in the happier civilisation that is to come, 
is a process which necessarily alters his ordinary sense of time, and 
makes thousands of years pass him like a watch in the night. What 
becomes of Mr. Harrison’s practical eternity then? The very same 
exaltation of mind which enables us to see the human race as a whole 
forces on us a vision of its limits, and rounds our conception of its 
single organic life with the sharpest and clearest prescience of its 
eternal and meaningless death. Such being the case, I said, in ‘The 
Scientific Bases of Optimism,’ that the ultimate effect of that enlarged 
vision of Humanity, by which the Comtists profess ‘ potently to nourish 
our resolute adherence to duty,’ will really have the effect, in propor- 
tion to its scope and keenness, of making us see that duty has in the 
last resort no meaning at all; and that the utmost the most far- 
reaching act of virtue or of heroism could do would be to start a wave 
which ultimately would spend itself‘on the shores of nothingness. 
Having urged this difficulty in the way of the Religion of Humanity, I 
proceeded to ask how Mr. Harrison met it ; and I pointed out that he 
met it, not by denying any one of the truths just stated, but simply 
by saying, they are true, only we won't think about them. ‘We will 
put them aside ’—these are his own words—‘as unmanly and un- 
healthy musings. 

Of all the points as to which I joined issue with him, this, 
in the last resort, is really the most important. Mr. Harrison 
claims that Comtism is a religion founded on science; and I asked 
if this was the way in which science confronted scientific diffi- 
culties. I asked if the most feeble boy curate defending the book 
of Genesis against Lyell or Darwin ever defended his religion ina 
way so ridiculous and so impotent as this—ever stooped so low as to 
say that the admitted truths of science, whenever they were fatal to 
the doctrines of theologic Christianity, were to be got 1id of by ce- 
liberately refusing to think of them, and setting them aside as ‘ un- 
manly and unhealthy musings.’ I have net the words of my 
original essay before me; but this is the substance of what I said. 
And how does Mr. Harrison now answer me ? 

The style of his answer is curious. Until he comes to deal with 
this particular point, although, as I have shown, he misses the real 
issue, he reasons with calmness, deliberateness, and an attempt at 
logical accuracy. But the moment he comes to the point now in 
question, his manner and method alter. He turns upon me person- 
ally, and calls me ‘a smart young man’; he quotes something which 
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the Master of Balliol once said to me in private, but which, curiously 
enough, never reached my ears till now; he says that somewhere or 
other I made a careless mistake in grammar. Instead of answering 
my arguments, he says I am not arguing at all. I am simply 
‘jumping’ and ‘ grinning’ and ‘japing’ and ‘chortling’ and ‘ snig- 
gering,’ and, in place of arguing, am indulging in ‘an idle catch.’ 
And yet, oddly enough, in his very next paragraph he goes on to 
say that the idea, which he describes as a mere ‘bit of sniggering,’ 
‘ goes very far down to the root of much in modern theological con- 
troversy,’ and is indeed as old as (we may truly say much older than) 
‘Omar Khayyam ’ himself. 

I mention this curious outburst, not for the sake of condemning 
it, but merely because Mr. Harrison’s sudden departure from the 
demeanour and methods which are common to all sane controversy, 
and by which he himself is usually so much distinguished, seems to 
me a very unmistakable sign that he himself feels how profoundly 
important is the point now under discussion, and how fatal to his 
Religion of Humanity, with its boasted scientific basis, is that idea 
or argument which at one moment he rejects as ‘a silly bit of 
sniggering,’ but which the next moment he admits has gone to the 
root of much theological controversy, from the days of ‘Omar 
Khayyam’ to those of ‘ Mr. Balfour.’ He becomes inconsequent, he 
becomes whimsically vituperative, only because here he feels that all 
reason fails him ; and he will not argue clearly because he is afraid 
of thinking clearly. But though he does not attempt argument, he 
does attempt a retort ; and what I am now going to do is to deal 
with his retort carefully. As I have said, this question of the little- 
ness and evanescence of the human race, as revealed to us by science, 
is the most important point that has to be faced by those who are 
endeavouring without theology, and with the aid of science only, 
to present Humanity to us as an object of religious reverence or 
enthusiasm ; and we shall not be wasting time in considering how 
Mr. Harrison deals with it. 

The human race, so far as this earthly life is concerned—and that 
is all with which Mr, Harrison and the Comtists concern themselves 
—will sooner or later come to a complete end, and all human actions, 
good, bad, or indifferent, will be as though they had never been. 
‘Mr. Mallock urges,’ says Mr. Harrison, ‘ that to put aside the thought 
of a thing [i.e. of the proposition just stated] is not to disprove its 
truth, cannot be called a refutation, is not the way in which scientific 
men answer an objection.’ And thereon he proceeds to the retort 
which I have just said we would examine. ‘ Who,’ asks Mr. Harrison, 
‘ever said it was? When did I say that I denied the proposition in 
question? I simply said, “ Don’t let us waste our minds in unmanly 
musing over it!” I findaman .. . in a morbid condition of mind, 
musing day and night about his own end . . . worms gnawing his 
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flesh, and so forth. I come and say, “ Cheer up, man; competent 
physicians tell you that you are likely to live to a good old age; you 
have health and strength; get something useful to do; don’t give 
way to unmanly musings about your end!” Mr. Mallock hears me 
cheering up my poor friend, and he cries out, “‘ What! do you deny 
that the man will die? Is this any answer to the scientific assurance 
that, like the rest of us, the man is mortal? Who ever heard that 
an event would not happen, because we cease to think about it?” 
Such is Mr. Mallock’s logic.’ 

Such is not my logic at all; and Mr. Harrison’s idea that it is 
shows how completely he has closed his mind to the real issues involved. 
His comparison of a man making himself miserable by musing over 
his own death to a man refusing to be inspired by the idea of 
Humanity as a vast organism, because science showed him that it 
was a very little and transitory one, fails to reproduce or suggest any 
one of the problems or characteristics which mark the Religion of 
Humanity, or any religion, worth cultivating or discussing. His 
illustration, indeed, in every vital point, is a contrast to the thing 
which he invites to its aid to illustrate, not an example of it. 

Let me explain how. If we advise a man, instead of musing 
on the inevitable end of his life, to enjoy and make use of the 
present, we are asking him to narrow the range of his imagination, 
when his temptation is to extend it. But when we ask him to 
fortify his unselfish and restrain his selfish impulses, by connecting 
his idea of himself with an idea of Humanity as a whole, we are asking 
him to extend the range of his imagination when his temptation is to 
narrow it. Mr. Harrison’s advice to his supposed morbid friend is advice 
addressed to his friend’s natural selfishness. It is an exhortation to 
him to set those limits to his thoughts within which the ordinary man 
is only too willing to confine them ; and if Mr. Harrison speaks to us 
as non-religious people, and asks us not to trouble ourselves about the 
littleness of Humanity as a whole, he is giving us advice which we 
shall accept as sensible, and follow with great ease, because we are 
none of us naturally inclined to think about Humanity as a whole. 
But when he speaks to us as people whom he wishes to convert 
to Comtism, this is the very condition of mind out of which he 
desires to lift us ; and what I have said is that, as soon as he does 
lift us out of it, as soon as he has strained our imagination by science 
and general philosophy to conceive of Humanity asa whole, our imagina- 
tions, thus enlarged and fortified, refuse altogether to be put into a new 
set of leading-strings, and inevitably conceive of Humanity as of a 
whole which is extremely little. 

For this there are two main reasons, the one mental, the other 
moral, The mental reason is simply that, whether men wish to close 
their eyes or no to the fact of man’s corporate littleness, the natural 
action of the mind will not permit them to doso, The moral reason, 
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which is all Ishall enlarge on here, is that at the precise moments when, 
according to Mr. Harrison, to close their eyes would be most necessary, 
they will be not only unable to close them, but anxious to keep them 
open. For what, according to Mr. Harrison, is the sole raison d’étre 
of his religion? It is, as he tells us, ‘to nourish our resolute 
adherence to duty.’ But why do we require any resolution in doing 
our duty at all? Merely because we are constantly tempted not to 
do it, but to seek our personal pleasure or our personal advantage 
instead. In other words, religion is wanted by a man at the precise 
moments when all the arguments against self-denial present them- 
selves to his mind in their most cogent, their most importunate, and 
their most persistent form. Accordingly, whenever the conception of 
Humanity as one vast and august organism is asked to perform any 
practical work in restraining a man from doing what passion, ambition, 
or taste is urging him to do, it finds the man’s intellect prepared to test 
its pretensions to the utmost, and to expose its falsehood and hollow- 
ness in the most merciless way, instead of turning aside from what 
even his priests admit to be the truth, because to dwell upon it would 
be an ‘ unmanly and unhealthy musing.’ 

In short, the apostles of the Religion of Humanity argue in a 
vicious circle. Mr. Harrison is forced to admit, without the least 
disguise, that this religion, which is offered us as a scientific system, 
can only be efficacious so long as we close our eyes to nine-tenths of 
the truths which science has revealed to man. This closing can 
be accomplished only by a resolute act of will; and the only times 
when the religion is called upon to show its efficacy are the precise 
times when the will, ex hypothesi, inclines a man rather to look for 
flaws in it which it does not possess, than ignore those which he 
knows, and which everybody knows, it does. The very utmost that 
Mr. Harrison can make out for his faith is that it is an amiable, even 
a poetic, fancy, which can live on the mental sufferance of a man 
when he wishes to be good; but very certainly this is not a faith 
that will stimulate him when he is indolent, or restrain him when he 
wishes to be bad. 

If Mr. Harrison, with his common sense and acuteness, will con- 
centrate his attention on the point I have thus briefly indicated, he 
will find that these arguments, which he dismisses as ‘japes’ and 
‘sniggers,’ contain as much serious and practical truth as it is 
possible for man to utter. 

W. H. MALLock, 
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THE RELIGION OF THE UNDERGRADUATE 


Ir may possibly be deemed presumptuous on the part of one whose 
undergraduate days ended but some three years ago to venture a 
criticism upon the methods and policy of those who are very greatly 
his seniors in University standing. ‘The rulers of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, that august and excellent body known collectively as ‘the 
Dons,’ are apt to resent any criticism as an impertinence, at least 
unless it proceeds from one of their own number, it being well under- 
stood that a resident fellowship alone can justify the slightest ques- 
tioning of their time-honoured dogmas. Yet two reflections appear 
to palliate if they do not justify the boldness of the present writer, 
his conviction—and in this, at least, surely all Churchmen will agree 
with him—of the very deep importance of the particular question 
with which he proposes to deal; and, secondly, the fact that the 
recent date of his own undergraduate days, if it seems to give his 
article a flavour of presumption, yet enables him to speak of the 
junior members of Oxford and Cambridge as they really are, and not 
as they are supposed to be by certain writers, whose imaginary 
portraits of the modern undergraduates show a fertility of invention 
which would be more in place in a professed work of fiction than 
in articles designed to deal gravely with important educational 
questions. 

The question of the religion of our Oxford and Cambridge under- 
graduates is, as has been said, one of great moment, Within a few 
years’ time, as clergymen, as barristers, as members of Parliament, as 
journalists, as large landlords, they will be exerting, in the aggregate, 
an enormous influence upon public opinion, The years they spend 
at the University are the most important in their lives towards 
determining what that influence shall be as regards others, as also 
these years, the first of early manhood, are fraught with the 
greatest opportunities for receiving ideas and forming habits which 
will continue through the rest of a lifetime. To say this is to 
state a truism; but a truism may not be unwelcome in an age of 
paradox. Two other points may be added by way of introduction. 
The writer, in the remarks he is about to make, naturally will deal 
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chiefly with the University to which he himself has the honour to 
belong—namely, Cambridge. But he was fortunate enough to have 
a large acquaintance at the sister University, and during a year’s 
residence at Cuddesdon he saw enough of Oxford undergraduate life 
to convince him that the intellectual fashions there correspond pretty 
closely with those of Cambridge. One or two small points of differ- 
ence will be noted later. Secondly, he is as incompetent as he is 
unwilling to criticise what may be called the more technical branch 
of religious training. Cambridge is proud, and rightly proud, of the 
names of Lightfoot, Westcott, and Hort, and those who now fill their 
places strive, not unsuccessfully, to continue the traditions and to 
copy the example left them by these eminent theologians, 

But the theological students, who alone attend the lectures of the 
Divinity professors-—or, it would be better to say, alone are expected 
to attend those lectures—form a not very considerable minority. 
Even for them the labour of attending many courses is considerably 
lightened by the simple expedient of ‘ cutting’ a large proportion of 
them. One Divinity professor, who was, unfortunately, short-sighted, 
used to request the members of his class to leave their visiting-cards 
in a basket placed near the door, in order that he might afterwards 
compare them with his list. This they did with great alacrity, but 
having paid this tribute to duty at the beginning of each lecture, 
they ‘folded their tents’—or rather, shut their notebooks—like 
Longfellow’s Arabs, ‘and silently stole away.’ One dreadful day, 
however, the professor, having purchased a stronger pair of spectacles 
than usual, became conscious of the fact that exactly one gentleman 
was sitting on the benches before him, although there was a goodly 
pile of cards in the basket. There was a considerable ‘row’; next 
time his class found a vigilant janitor lurking at the entrance, and 
thereafter there were vestigia nulla retrorsum before the end of the 
hour. 

But it is not with the theological students that we wish to deal. 
They, in nearly every case, intend to take Holy Orders ; a few perhaps 
because no other profession seems open to them, a few in order to 
succeed to a family living, but the great majority, one believes and 
hopes, from a sincere desire to promote the work of our Church by 
devoting their lives to her faithful service. How far University life, 
unless it be followed by a year at one of our great theological colleges, 
is a sufficient moral preparation for the loftiest calling in the world, 
is a rather delicate question which need not be discussed here. Those 
who please can read Dr. Liddon’s opinion—no half-hearted one—on 
this point.' But the matter is not relevant to our present subject, 
and the evil so strongly denounced by Dr. Liddon will, it seems prob- 
able; be obviated at no distant date by concerted action on the part 
of our bishops. 

. ' Dr. Liddon’s The Priest in his Inner Life, pp. 3, 4. 
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Leaving, then, the theological students, who are already intended 
for Holy Orders, and whose views, it is but charitable to suppose, are 
therefore to some extent already formed, let us turn to the average 
undergraduate, who reads classics, mathematics, history, law, or 
medicine, to name five of the principal schools. Look at him when 
he first comes up as a freshman. A few months ago he was at a 
public school, a boy, possibly lording it over others with all the 
dignity of a prefect, but yet himself hedged in with rules innumer- 
able, compelled to keep bounds, get up for first school, attend call- 
overs, forbidden to smoke or to drink anything stronger than school 
beer, and liable if he broke these rules to be given impositions, or, if 
he had not attained to the dizzy elevation of the sixth form, liable— 
oh, terrible thought!—to be flogged by a tyrannous head-master. 
Now, by a single step, he has become a man, and he glories in his 
liberty. He dines expensively, he poses as an authority on claret, he 
smokes prodigiously, and he discovers—and, alas! acts upon the 
knowledge—that accommodating tradesmen are prepared to give him 
credit to an almost unlimited extent. The discipline which now 
binds him is far from strict. He has to‘ keep ’—which is Cambridge 
for ‘attend ’—a certain number of lectures, but his afternoons and 
evenings are left absolutely at his own disposal. One other relic of 
school discipline, and one which annoys him exceedingly, remains : 
he has to ‘keep’ a certain number of chapels. Of this we will speak 
presently. 

Naturally, in his first two terms he imitates, and to a large extent 
adopts permanently, the ways and views of those older than himself, 
of the second and third year men. What does he find to be the pre- 
valent attitude towards religion? Simply, in one word, agnosticism. 
With sorrow and reluctance it must be confessed that the majority of 
Oxford and Cambridge undergraduates are without, or at least profess 
to be without, any religious beliefs at all. It is sad, it is deplorable, 
but itistrue. There are, of course, many exceptions ; there are many 
who, as undergraduates, not only are not ashamed of religion, but 
who display even in their undergraduate days a zealous and intelligent 
Churchmanship. Exceptions, however, they remain; certainly the 
greater number are so many Gallios as far as the Church is concerned. 
Agnosticism is regarded as a hall-mark of intellectuality ; it is fine to 
scoff at ancient beliefs ; it is the sign of ‘ culture’ to ridicule by cheap 
jests any allusion to Christianity. To ‘disbelieve wholly in every- 
thing,’ as the parodist put it, is so easy and yet so certain a path to 
admiration, that it is no wonder that so many avail themselves of 
it. The freshman, rejoicing in his new-found freedom, is only too 
ready to cavil at authority in any form. What wonder, then, that 
he obeys his natural impulse, scoffs at religion, and looks upon his 
agnosticism (which he is careful to proclaim on every possible 
occasion) as, like his cigar, the symbol of intellectual manhood ? 
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‘Yes,’ auswer some; ‘but agnosticism of this kind is like 
measles. Everyone has it, and everyone recovers from it. In the 
long run, it does the patient good to have had it.’ 

There is a modicum of truth in/this, inasmuch as some do ulti- 
mately come back to the Christian faith. But what of the others? 
When is the recovery to take place? Are the lost habits of devotion 
and worship to be regained when the undergraduate becomes a 
medical student at a hospital? Or when he eats dinners at the Temple ? 
Or when he is working in a newspaper office? And is the sowing of 
these intellectual wild oats—one is reminded of Sir Austin Feverel— 
really necessary for the best development of the mental faculties ? 
What of those who, thus led into forsaking the beliefs of their child- 
hood, never afterwards regain them? What of those who are cut off 
by an untimely death even while still undergraduates ? No, a thou- 
sand times no; it is not the purpose of the Divine will that men 
should pass a certain number of their years as unbelievers and 
blasphemers ; agnosticism can never be anything but harmful to the 
true growth of the soul. For consider the gain to themselves, con- 
sider the advantage to our Church, if these same undergraduates were 
only preparing to use their influence in the right direction, were 
forming, while they can still be formed easily, the habits of a really 
Christian manhood! It need not be thought that this would be to 
transform them into so many prigs ; the influence would rather be the 
reverse, for there is no one so egotistical, so introspective, and so prig- 
gish as your cultured agnostic. 

Others there are who fain would deny the prevalence of this easy- 
going agnosticism, but not, alas! those who are intimately familiar 
with undergraduate life. ‘Look at the Union debates,’ they say; ‘a 
Disestablishment motion is always lost by a large majority.’ Of 
course it is; but it is regarded almost entirely as a political question. 
The greater number of the undergraduates are Conservatives, and 
they vote against Disestablishment simply as a Radical measure ; they 
support the Church of the State, for the state of the Church they care 
nothing. 

‘Easy-going agnosticism’ is the average undergraduate’s creed. 
It is not in the least bitter, except in words ; he is unsoured by the 
sorrows of the world ; he is healthy, unaffected and good-natured, and a 
very small amount of guidance, a very little influence, would suffice 
to make him adhere to his early beliefs, Whence is the impulse 
tocome? Such an influence is to a certain extent exercised by the 
Pusey House at Oxford, which under Canon Gore, and now under 
Mr. Ottley, has done and is doing a really great work; and would that 
there was a similar institution at Cambridge! ‘The Clergy Training 
School’ is a well-meaning economical substitute for the course afforded 
at Cuddesdon, Wells, or Ely, but it has little or no influence amongst 
the undergraduates. Wycliffe Hall at Oxford, and Ridley Hall at 
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Cambridge, each possessing a talented principal, are designed for 
training those who will become clergymen of an Evangelical type. 

And so we come to the Dons. What are they doing on behalf of 
Christianity ; how are they fulfilling their very great responsibilities ? 
It is a question which it is painful to answer truthfully. For this 
spread and increase of agnosticism they are largely responsible, both 
personally and by their legislation. 

The first charge is especially true of the modern young Don, who 
mixes freely with the undergraduates. Naturally his influence is 
great; what a pity that it is so generally used in the wrong way! 
His opinions, his epigrams, are quoted everywhere, and if, as is too 
often the case, he is an open derider of religion, the force of his ex- 
ample leads many of the younger men to vie with one another in 
silly jests and flippant profanity concerning the creed of the Church. 
If it is inevitable that the younger type of philosophic Don of the 
new school should be an agnostic in the majority of cases, it would 
at least be a considerable gain were he to keep his opinions to him- 
self, instead of taking a kind of misguided delight in disturbing and 
unsettling the faith of others. Turn now to the Dons of the older 
type, the masters, tutors, and deans. What do they do towards 
furthering the cause of religion amongst the undergraduates? Very 
little indeed beyond compelling them to attend a certain number of 
services, performed, for the most part, in a slovenly and perfunctory 
manner, in the college chapel, exactly in the same spirit as they 
cause them to listen to a certain number of classical or mathematical 
lectures, and with about the same result as far as its deepening the 
spiritual life of those entrusted to their care is concerned. A less 
edifying act of worship than the ordinary service in a college chapel— 
we are not speaking of the choral afternoon services at such colleges 
as Magdalen and King’s—it would be difficult to imagine. As for 
the Celebrations, the least said the better; the subject is too painful 
a one for discussion here. But the undergraduate who really is in 
earnest is driven to attend Holy Communion at one or other of the 
churches in the town, although some tutors do not hesitate to make 
attendance at the celebrations in the college chapel compulsory on 
the part of those who will require their testimonial as candidates 
for Holy Orders. 

So the undergraduate is left to form his religious opinions for 
himself, and in most cases, as has been said, he becomes practically 
an agnostic. There are a certain number of earnest Churchmen 
among them, a certain number of sincere Dissenters, a few whose 
misguided enthusiasm leads them to hold open-air prayer meetings 
on the ‘ Backs’ at Cambridge, or by the Martyrs’ Memorial at Oxford. 
But the majority gradually resign all the religious beliefs of their 
earlier years, to regain them, if they can, when they have finally left 
the University. 
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The responsibility of those who by their influence or by their 
neglect contribute to bring about this deplorable state of things is a 
very grave one. There are many of the Dons who recognise this, but 
not, unfortunately, those who have the greatest power for good or 
evil. As regards such individual influence, one can only hope that 
those in authority at the University will come to recognise more 
clearly their duties towards the undergraduates, and by sympathetic 
counsel to the doubters, by cordial encouragement to the earnest, by 
fostering and cherishing the principles of true Churchmanship amongst 
those whose young sympathies can still easily be aroused and main- 
tained, will perform in the future more efficiently than they have 
done in the past their work, not only as tutors and deans, but as 
priests and ministers of God’s Holy Church. 

But a protest may well be made, in conclusion, against two institu- 
tions whereby, at any rate at Cambridge, agnosticism is directly 
encouraged by the collective wisdom of the University. The first is 
that of enforcing compulsory attendance at the services in the college 
chapels. At Oxford, and at one college in Cambridge, an alternative, 
known familiarly as ‘ Rollers,’ is provided, which consists in rushing 
across the quad in the early morning, wearing the minimum of cloth- 
ing, of scrawling your name in a book kept in the porter’s lodge, 
and of then promptly returning to bed. 

But at Cambridge the compulsory chapel system is still the rule. 
Men are trained to look upon the worship of God as an obnoxious 
duty, as a relic of schoolboy discipline, and absence from the requisite 
number of services is treated by their rulers as a purely secular 
offence, to be punished exactly in the same way as non-attendance 
at a Thucydides lecture. Could there be a more certain method of 
inspiring a lasting dislike for public worship? Can one expect a very 
hearty or inspiriting service when the greater part of the congregation 
are present, not from any wish of their own, not from any desire to 
offer prayer and thanksgiving to God, but simply in order that they 
may escape being ‘ gated’ by the college authorities ? Look at the 
ordinary morning service in a college chapel: the men lounge about 
in various irreverent attitudes, making no pretence of attention to 
the service. And the Don who officiates, painfully aware of the ghastly 
mockery of the scene, gets through it as fast as he possibly can. 
Perhaps three times a term on a Sunday morning there is a sermon, 
usually on some obscure point of Biblical criticism, which profits its 
hearers about as much as would half-an-hour’s reading aloud of Brad- 
shaw’s railway guide. 

The system of ‘compulsory chapels’ is so absurd, so illogical, and 
so infinitely mischievous that it is difficult to believe that it has 
many real defenders; probably few of those who are called upon to 
administer it would not gladly see it abandoned, It may be said that 
but for it the chapels would be deserted. One can hardly think so. 
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Were the services to be made bright and attractive, were attendance 
at them to be made wholly voluntary, to be present at them would 
soon be regarded as a privilege rather than, as at present, an irk- 
some duty. And even a thinly attended service would be infinitely 
less distressing than is the sight of a body of young men kneeling 
and standing in God’s holy place day after day, simply because they 
are compelled to do so, with no love of Him in their hearts, with no 
real prayer to Him on their lips, from one end of the term to the 
other. 

The second harmful institution to which reference has been made 
is the use of Paley’s Evidences in the ‘ Little-go,’ an examination 
usually taken in the undergraduate’s first or second term. When 
this book was first selected as one of the subjects in that examina- 
tion, doubtless it was chosen with the laudable desire to strengthen 
the faith of those who studiedit. But Paley’s arguments, excellently 
as they served to answer the deists of the eighteenth century, are 
largely obsolete to-day, and the retention of the book for this purpose 
does a very great amount of harm. There is an alternative subject 
provided—namely, ‘ Logic ’—but as this is harder to ‘ cram,’ compara- 
tively few take it. Of the rest, no doubt, many learn their Paley by 
wonderful ‘analyses’ and ‘ Paley rhymes,’ and derive no harm, if also 
but little good, by so doing. But consider the effect of placing the 
book, without a word of preface or explanation, in the hands of a more 
thoughtful freshman. He knows nothing about its date, nothing 
about its original purpose, he simply regards it as a modern hand- 
book of Christian apologetics. Already predisposed to freethought, 
he examines it curiously. What does he find? He discovers in it 
certain alleged objections to Christianity, stated with much frankness 
and logical vigour, and also, by way of answer, arguments which 
are to any modern mind Indicrously inconclusive. What wonder, 
then, that he decides that the Christian faith is logically unsound, 
since this inadequate defence of it seems to be the best that its 
defenders can produce? The writer has himself known more than 
one instance in which this ill-advised use of Paley’s Evidences by the 
University has done a great deal to overthrow the very faith which it 
was designed to strengthen. 

The question of making a change has been mooted not seldom. 
Butler's Analogy, for instance, would be a better substitute, as 
probably the use of any modern book (such as Mason’s Faith of the 
Gospel) would be bitterly opposed by one or more sections of the 
Dons. But though everyone agrees that a change of some kind is 
desirable, year after year passes, and nothing is done. The present 
writer contributed an article on this subject to the Cambridge Review 
some two years ago. It was followed by a long correspondence, and 
the matter was even debated by the Divinity professors. But 
nothing was done. Cambridge is enlarging her secular work with 
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a rapidity which some of us deplore ; there is nowadays an engineering 
tripos, an agricultural tripos, and we may even have a bootmaking 
tripos before long. But in anything which affects the spiritual 
welfare of her children it seems impossible to move her an inch. 

One feels that an article of this kind, in which the writer has not 
hesitated to put his opinions plainly, must needs meet with many 
readers who will differ from its conclusions, although they can hardly 
dispute its facts. But at least all will agree that the question is one 
of considerable importance. At least, too, the writer hopes, all will 
credit him with sincerity and earnestness of purpose in writing it, 
and will share his real and trustful hope that before long the rulers 
of the Universities will awake to a sense of their responsibilities ; that 
Christianity rather than agnosticism, that the Church militant rather 
than the Church dubitant, may hold sway there once more ; and that 
Oxford and Cambridge may better fulfil their proud claim to be 
homes of ‘ religious education’ as well as of ‘sound learning’ by 
fostering and cherishing amongst their younger members that one 
great Faith without which all human wisdom is but folly, all human 
knowledge but vanity. 
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THE PROPER PRONUNCIATION OF GREEK 


I 


No branch of the science of languages is of a more absorbing interest 
or of a wider scope than that which inquires into the relations of the 
spoken to the written word, the correspondence of the living voice to 
the lifeless image, the analogy between pronunciation and alphabet. 

The invention of writing as a vehicle of thought and speech—that 
is, the transference of speech into script by means of conventional 
signs or symbols of sound, whereby communications are preserved 
for silent reading o: audible enunciation—is an achievement of 
human ingenuity far excelling in importance and consequence the 
art of printing. For the transition from manuscript to type was but 
a means of multiplying what had already been recorded graphically. 

Yet, writing is as inferior to the living word as it stands above 
printing. The primary object of writing—that of representing to 
the eye, with the greatest accuracy possible, the impressions created 
upon the ear by sound—can, in the nature of things, never be com- 
pletely attained at the outset ; while, in course of time, the repre- 
sentation of speech, as originally fixed, ceases to respond always to 
sounds which are constantly subject to modification, The symbolism 
of the dead letter—the orpata Avypa—cannot keep pace with the 
mobility of quickened speech—the frea mrepoevta. The former 
remains inert and lethargic ; the latter is ever responsive to the vary- 
ing influences of human sense and faculty, which react upon it and 
constantly modify its character and tone. As speech falls short of 
thought, so conventional script is necessarily but an imperfect ren- 
dering of articulate sound.' 

There are two main reasons for the imperfections which are 
inseparable from the art of writing. The human voice is an organ of 
such delicacy and flexibility, it is able to note distinctions of sound 
so minute and subtle, so diversified in pitch and tone, that it is 
impossible to record adequately all its varied modulations by means 
of an alphabet. Hence, all alphabets are, in comparison to actual 
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pronunciation, insufficient and imperfect. Some are deficient in 
letters expressive of certain elementary sounds ; some include letters 
superfluous, inasmuch as other letters convey the same sounds; 
some possess ambiguous letters—namely, such as serve to note two or 
three various sounds. These defects are often all present in one and 
the same alphabet, whether it consists, as in the Slavonic tongues, of 
forty-eight letters, or of twenty-six, as in the common alphabet with 
which the Romenic and Teutonic languages manage to represent 
widely divergent pronunciations. In every instance, however, each 
language employs a more or less limited number of vowels and 
consonants in order to express a great variety of sounds. The short- 
comings, therefore, of the art of writing result both from an origi- 
nally imperfect construction of the alphabet, and from the divergence, 
which grows out of usage and becomes gradually apparent, between 
articulate sounds and their graphic exponents. 

Various causes tend to bring about such divergencies and modifica- 
tions in pronunciation ; the most prevalent being a natural tendency 
to abbreviate words, by contracting two syllables or blending 
several letters into one, and to render articulation easier and more 
fluent, by substituting soft sounds for harsh ones, or for such as may 
demand a greater effort to pronounce. Local usage, idiomatic 
peculiarities, fashionable innovations, foreign influence—all work in 
the same direction.* 

Beyond this, however, all men do not pronounce alike, nor do they 
conceive the sounds of words in like manner, Consequently, before 
the orthography of a language becomes fixed by some common accord, 
one and the same word often occurs spelt variously, as it may have 
sounded to each writer at a time when no settled law served him as 
guide. The permanency of this natural diversity in the conception 
of word-sounds is manifest, not only in the errors of spelling of half- 
educated persons,‘ but more especially in the disagreement of the 


? *Not only the several towns and counties of England have a different way of 
pronouncing, but even here in London they clip their words after one manner about 
the court, another in the city, and a third in the suburbs; and in a few years, it is 
probable, will all differ from themselves, as fancy or fashion shall direct: all which, 
reduced to writing, would confound orthography.’—Swift’s Proposal for Correcting 
and Ascertaining the English Tongue, 1711. 

* The pronoun it is spelt in Tyndale in eight different ways: hyt, hytt, hit, hitt, 
yt, ytt, it, itt. The word tongue is also met with as twng, tong, tunge, tonge, tounge ; 
and head as hed, heede, hede. Archbishop Trench enumerates the following fourteen 
ways in which the word sudden is spelt in early writers: sodan, sodain, sodaine, 
sodayne, soden, sodein, sodeine, sodeyn, soddain, sodden, suddaine, suddein, sudden, 
sudeyn. To this day the Greek word ecstasy is often written also as ertasy, extacy, 
ecstacy ; and farther occurs quite constantly instead of further, the correct comparative 
of forth. The names of Shakespeare and Raleigh are written in a variety of ways ; 
in Germany the very common surname of Meyer is met with also as Maier, Mair, 
Mayer, Mayr, Meir, Meier, and Meyr. Even more numerous are the variations of 
Morrel, Morell, Maurelle, &c. 

4 In Notes and Querics, No. 147, it is stated that the postmaster of Woburn had 
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advocates of phonetic spelling, even when they use one and the same 
phonetic alphabet. There are also the inborn and inherited, or the 
studied and affected, peculiarities of individual speakers ; ® and, finally, 
local usages seem to blunt people’s perception of the niceties of 
articulation.’ 

These various influences ever tend to widen the chasm existing 
between the spoken and the written word. Partial reforms in the 
spelling of certain words or the disuse of certain letters, restore some 
measure of approximation between pronunciation and orthography. 
The obsolete Greek Vau or Digamma, for instance, though it has 
long disappeared from writing, had not yet ceased to be pronounced 
when the Homeric poems were composed, and they cannot now be > 
correctly scanned unless it be observed in metre. The letter s, having 
first become silent in the pronunciation of many French words, is now 
marked by a circumflex on the vowel which preceded it ; while ot has 


noted no less than 244 variations of the spelling of the name of that town on letters 
there addressed. And in the Zimes of the 27th of September, 1876, we read that 
«Mr. C. T. Townsend, the Danish and Norwegian Consul at Ipswich, has for the last 
three or four years received letters from Northern Europe, on the envelopes of which 
are some extraordinary variations of the Suffolk capital. Subjoined are no fewer 
than fifty-seven of these incorrect orthographies: Elsfleth, Epshoics, Epshvidts, 
Epsids, Epsig, Epsvet, Epsvidts, Epwich, Evswig, Exwig, Hoispis, Hvisspys, Ibsvi, 
Ibsvig, Ibsvithse, Ibwich, Ibwigth, Iepsich, Ie yis Wich, Igswield, Igswig, Igswjigh, 
Ipesvivk, Ipis Wug, Ips Witis, Ipsiwisch, Ipsovich, Ipsveten, Ipsvick, Ipsvics, Ipsvids, 
Ipsvidts, Ipsvig, Ipsvikh, Ipsvits, Ipsvitx, Ipsvoigh, Ipswch, Ipsweich, Ipswgs, Ipswiche, 
Tpswick, Ipswict, Ipswiech, Ipswig, Ipswigh, Ipswight, Ipswish, Ipswith, Ipswitz, 
Ispich, Ispovich, Ipswich, Ixvig, Iysuich, Uibsvich, and Vittspits. It is only due to 
the deciphering powers of the Postal authorities to say that these letters generally 
come to Mr. Townsend without delay.’ 

5 One of these advocates, Mr. Ellis, writes :—‘ Mr. Bell's pronunciation, in many 
instances, differs from that which I am accustomed to give, especially in foreign 
words. Both of us may be wrong. And Mr. Sweet says of Mr. Ellis :— Mr. Ellis 
insists strongly on the monophthongal character of his own e’s and o's. I hear his e 
(may) and e (no) as distinct dipththongs, not only in his English pronunciation, but 
also in his pronunciation of French, German, and Latin.’ 

® ¢T could mention the names of three bishops, one of whom pronounced the vowel 
in God like gaud; another like rod; a third like gad.’—Professor Max Miiller On 
Spelling. 

* These peculiarities are fully set forth in Professor Max Miiller’s admirable essay 
‘On Spelling’ (Chips from a German Workshop, vol. iii. pp. 285-7, new ed.). ‘ To con- 
vince people that the one pronunciation (of English) is right and the other wrong 
seems utterly hopeless. I have heard a highly cultivated man defend his dropping 
the hin the beginning of certain words, by the unanswerable argument that in the 
place where he was brought up no one pronounced these initial h’s. What Scotch- 
man would admit that his pronunciation was faulty? What Irishman would submit 
to laws of spelling passed in London? . . . I have heard Americans maintain in good 
earnest that there was much less of nasal twang in America than in England. People 
are not aware how they pronounce and how differently they pronounce one and the 
same word. . . . The confusion becomes greatest when it is attempted to identify 
the pronunciation, say, of a vowel in German with a vowel in English. No two Eng- 
lishmen and no two Germans seemed to be able to agree on what they heard with 
their ears or what they said with their tongues ; and the result in the end is that no 
vowel in German was really the same as any other vowel in English.’ See also 
A. H. Sayce, Introduction to the Science of Language, 1880, vol. i. pp. 260, 299-301. 
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been replaced by ai in some substantives and in the imperfect and 
conditional of French verbs, where it had gradually come to be 
sounded as ai.* In like manner chirwrgeon and sacristan were first 
pronounced surgeon and sexton, and then so written in English. 
Such readjustments, however, are, in all languages, only rare ex- 
ceptions amidst the multitude of words, the pronunciation of which 
differs vastly from their spelling. They continue to appear in one 


shape upon paper, while they produce another sound from the mouth. 
And the written word will ever remain but an imperfect image of 
articulate speech ; pronunciation being too subtle and intricate to 
be more than approximately represented. 

No language offers more distinct and convincing instances of 
these facts than the English language, the pronunciation and spelling 
of which is so peculiar, as to constitute its one great and, in some 
eases, insurmountable difficulty.° The foreign student, more es- 
pecially, is puzzled by the singular and arbitrary custom of sounding 
similar combiaations of letters in a dozen different ways, and different 
combinations of vowels in one and the same manner.'® There seems 
to be no reason for orthographic anomalies such as deign and disdain, 
scent and dissent, precede and proceed, high and height, tie and 
tying, &c. ; rhyme is thus wnorthographically written, instead of rime, 
as if it were derived from rhythm. Words like colonel, laugh, enough, 
victual are, as now pronounced, phonetic riddles ; it remains inex- 


® This, with a few other modifications, constitutes the so-called Orthographie de 
Voltaire, who maintained that ‘1’écriture est la peinture de la voix ; plus elle est res- 
semblante, meilleure elle est.’ He considered it incongruous to write emploieroient, 
octroieroient,and pronounce emploieraient, octroieraient. This change in pronunciation 
dates back to the sixteenth century, having originated in the Italianised court of the 
Valois, in which the primitive French sounds came to be considered harsh. Racine 
substituted ai for oi in verbs; but it was Voltaire’s authority which made the rule 
absolute, with all but the higher clergy and a few writers, e.g. Chateaubriand and 
Nodier. Both crthographs still subsist in harnais and harnois, but each with a 
special acceptation. 

® «If we compare English as spoken and English as written, they seem almost like 
two different languages ; as different as Latin from Italian.’—M. Miiller, loc. cit. p. 261. 

1” Mr. Meiklejohn, late Assistant-Commissioner of the Endowed Schools Commission 
for Scotland, sums up as follows the perplexities of English pronunciation and spelling : 
1. Out of twenty-six letters, only eight are true, fixed, and permanent qualities—that 
is, are true both to eye andear. 2. There are thirty-eight distinct sounds in our 
spoken language, and there are about four hundred distinct symbols (simple and 
compound) to represent these thirty-eight sounds. In other words, there are four 
hundred servants to do the work of thirty-eight. 3. Of the twenty-six letters, fifteen 
have acquired a habit of hiding themselves. They are written and printed, but the 
ear has no account of them: such are w in wrong, and gh in right. 4. The vowel 
sounds are printed in different ways: along o, for example, has thirteen printed 
symbols to represent it. 5. Fourteen vowel sounds have one hundred and ninety 
printed symbols attached to their service. 6. The single vowel ¢ has five different 
functions ; it ought only to have one. 7. There are at least 1,300 words in which 
the symbol and the sound are at variance—in which the word is not sounded as it is 


printed. 8. Of these 1,300, 800 are monosyllables—the commonest words, and sup- 
posed to be easier for children, 
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plicable why one should be expected to say shugar and shure, but 
to reprobate the Irish idiom in shuperior and shupreme ; and when 
we come to the pronunciation of family surnames the disorder is 
absolutely bewildering." 

Since, therefore, it is not the jus et norma scribendi which de- 
termines these freaks of pronunciation ; since orthography can evi- 
dently not be taken as a guide to sound; what is it that sanctions 
and renders possible the continuance of usages so capricious and un- 
stable—usages that cannot be fixed or taught by any combination 
of symbols, but may only be acquired by transmission from lip to 
lip?" It is the living tradition of a language, as handed down by 
one generation to another. For, in spite of gradual changes, such as 
we have already noticed, there is, outside of this tradition, no other 
reliable guide to pronunciation.'* 

We may, then, consider it as an axiom that orthography is indica- 
tive mainly of the history of the formation and growth of words, the 
exact sound of which depends almost exclusively upon tradition and 
usage.'* Tradition carries with it sufficient authority to render a 
pronunciation, as moulded by usage, applicable to the reading of 
texts of an anterior epoch ; though it be admitted that the pronun- 
ciation prevalent at a foregone time differed, more or less widely, from 
the pronunciation of the present day.' 


"In Faults in Pronunciation, Mr. C. Hartley gives a formidable list of such 
names. It appears that Byron called himself Byrn (Burn), and the family name of 
Cowper is, orally, Cooper. Cholmondeley is pronounced Chumley ; Marjoribanks, 
Marchbanks; Wemyss, Weems; Saint John, Senjon or Sinjin; Arcedeckne, Arch~ 
deacon; Colquhoun, Koohoon; Duchesnes, Dukarn; Bethune, Beeton; Menzies, 
Mynges; Knollys, Knowles; Gower, Gorr; Dalziel, Dael ; Glamis, Glarms ; Geoghe- 
gan, Gaygan; Ruthven, Riven; Dillwyn, Dillon; in Abergavenny the av is not 
sounded ; in Hertford the ¢ is elided and the e¢ is a as in far, kc. No less remarkable 
are many geographical names: Cirencester is pronounced Siceter ; Pontefract, Pom- 
fret ; Woodmancote, Woodmucket ; Hallahon, Horn; Haddiscoe, Hadsker; Grassing- 
ton, Girstun; Gunthwaite, Gunfit; Eckdale, Ashdale; Brighthelmstone, Brytun; 
Brampton Brian, Brawn; Utrome, Ooram; Meddlethorpe, Threithrup ; Uttoxeter, 
Tuxter; Pevensey, Pinsey; Rampisham, Ransom; Crostwight, Corsit; Holdsworth, 
Holder; Kirkcudbright, Kircooby; llkley, Eethla; Coxwold becomes Cookwood, 
and Marylebone sounds like Marrowbone. The transformations of some of these 
geographical names seem so extraordinary that I must add I have them from a 
reliable source. 

12 «Why,’sir, consider how much easier it is to learn a language by the ear than 
by marks.’-— Dr. Juhnson’s Life, by Boswell, Croker’s ed., 1848, p. 233. 

13 Professor Max Miiller (Science of Language, 1891, vol. i. pp. 163, 164) says that 
the pronunciation of the Vedic hymns, composed about 1500 8.c., has been preserved 
by oral tradition. ‘ No written alphabet which we know could ever have rendered the 
minute shades of pronunciation as detailed by the authors of the Pratisikhyas, no 
copyists could have handed down to us so accurate a representation of the Vedic 
hymns as we still meet with in the memory of living Szotriyas.’ 

4 «Consuetudo omnium domina rerum, tum maxime verborum est.’—Gellius. 

* For very marked changes in English pronunciation we need not go further 
back than the time of Dr. Johnson. See Life, Croker’s ed., 1848, p. 233, and more 
especially A. J. Ellis’s arly English Pronunciation. 
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This rule holds good in regard to all living Janguages; it is in- 
disputably applied to them all. It would be deemed grotesque and 
farcical, for instance, to attempt to read Chaucer or Shakespeare with 
any other pronunciation than that of Victorian English. Every 
Frenchman reads the Chanson de Roland with the mannerisms of 
Jin de siecle Parisian articulation; and no German savant has yet 
been known to have sought to discover some Old German pronuncia- 
tion for special use in reading the Nibelungenlied. Yet in all these 
languages changes of pronunciation have taken place at. least as 
marked as any which we know positively to have occurred in Greek 
or Latin. 

In regard to the pronunciation of these two classic languages, 
however, a diametrically contrary rule obtains in England and in some 
other countries ; though no one has yet been able to give any valid 
reason why Virgil should not be read like Dante, and Thucydides 
with the pronunciation clearly indicated in some passages of the 
Septuagint (280 B.c.), or with that of the New Testament, which 
pronunciation the conservative tradition of the Greek Church has 
preserved unaltered for the last eighteen centuries. 

As to Greek, more especially, it should be borne in mind that 
every language possesses sounds peculiar to itself, characteristic of 
that language and impossible of substitution by means of foreign 
sounds.’ Would anyone, for instance, advise an Englishman who 
may be studying old German literature, but who does not expect to 
have occasion to speak that language, to read it without any regard 
to actual German sounds? Would anyone recommend an educated 
German, learning English, to read Chaucer like modern German ? 
English scholars themselves do not pronounce Sanscrit or Hebrew— 
both dead languages—like English; and this though the various 
sections of Jews pronounce Hebrew differently, and though Sanscrit 
is not uniformly pronounced by Brahmans in different parts of India. 
Greek, however, is pronounced throughout Greek-speaking lands alike, 
and in accordance with a tradition which has remained uninterrupted 
and common to all Greeks inhabiting Eastern Europe, Asia Minor, 
and the islands from the Euxine to Egypt. 

Why, then, this exception in Western Europe, where the various 
systems of Greek pronunciation in vogue agree only in denying the 
sanction of tradition as regards Greek, and in vaguely invoking the 
‘discovery’ by Erasmus of the supposed pronunciation of classic 
times? Assuming as proven the genuineness of such a discovery, 
each country proceeds to apply its own peculiar vowel sounds to the 
two classic tongues which, they aver, are dead and unavailable for 
conversational intercourse. 


16 *Each language has its own phonetic idiosyncrasies.’—M. Miiller, Science of 
Language, vol.i. p. xiv. ‘ Different languages have different phonetic tendencies, . . . 
Each language has phonetic laws and phenomena peculiar to itself.’—Sayce, loc. cit. 
vol. i. p. 231. 
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The notion that Greek is a dead language has been effectually 
disposed of more than once. In an article published in the Forum 
of October last, I contributed some testimony as to the uninterrupted 
life of Greek, as a literary and spoken tongue, during at least three 
thousand years; and I shall have occasion to revert to the same 
subject in the following pages. 

With regard to its pronunciation, the subject has been mooted 
repeatedly, and was again lately discussed on the death of Professor 
John Stuart Blackie, who laboured long and earnestly in favour of the 
traditional pronunciation ; he maintained that ‘ the living Greeks are 
a nation and a people who have a right to be heard on the question 
how their language is to be pronounced.’ The last discussion, during 
which the various views and shades of opinion held upon this subject 
by English scholars found able exponents, made it clear that some 
reform is desirable, the system now in force being admittedly unten- 
able in theory and disadvantageous in practice. But no adequate 
statement of the Greek side of the question has yet appeared in 
England ; and as, irrespective of what may be termed popular notions 
—inseparable from a matter so closely bound up with national life— 
there obtain among Greek men of letters more sober views, based on 
a well-reasoned and scientific method of seeking a solution, I shall 
endeavour to offer some account of this aspect of the matter. 


II 


As a preliminary step toward a rational and conclusive discussion, 
two points should be made quite clear, one on each side: (a) Do the 
Erasmians profess to have discovered, to have fixed and to be actually 
in possession of, the true and genuine pronunciation of the Attic 
Greek of the fifth century B.c. or, let us say, of something approxi- 
mate to it ?—and, if so, what positive and convincing evidence have 
they to adduce of the soundness and reliability of such a pretension ? 
(b) Do we Greeks maintain that our present pronunciation is identical, 
on all points, with that prevalent during classic times, and, failing 
this, what modifications or changes do we concede as likely to have 
crept in, since that epoch. 

Beyond this, it is incumbent upon the Erasmians to come to 
some agreement among themselves and determine which parti- 
cular school of the many existing modes of putting into practice the 
theory of Erasmus is to be considered the Champion System, so to 
say. For, as matters now stand, not only are there ways of pro- 
nouncing Greek special to England, Germany, Holland and France 
respectively, but one mode prevails in Scotland and another in 
Ireland; divergent systems obtain in Protestant and Catholic 
colleges, and in the United States half a dozen variations flourish side 
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by side.’ Indeed, it is hardly an exaggeration to say that there are 
almost as many pronunciations of Greek current as there are 
universities in which it is taught,'* and that, in most cases, these 
several methods differ as widely from one another as they all vary 
from the traditional articulation. Consequently the various develop- 
ments of the Erasmian ‘ discovery’ have resulted in a lawless anarchy 
rendering Greek unintelligible between the Erasmians of different 
schools, and, of course, quite incomprehensible to a born Greek. Yet 
the advocates of each particular method assert that theirs is the 
only true and genuine ‘ Ancient Greek’ pronunciation, and they 
agree only in declaring ours to be spurious, and the outcome of a 
corrupt degeneracy. 

As against a system which ensures no unanimity among those 
who accept it in various forms and degrees only, a system confessedly 
destitute of authority and impossible of satisfactory demonstration, 
we maintain that the traditional pronunciation is upheld by the very 
qualities which are so conspicuously absent in the Erasmian theory. 
It is uniform and in general use with an entire nation, still spread 
over that wide expanse of country which they have inhabited ab 
antiquo; it has remained the regular medium of their everyday 
intercourse ; and it has the sanction of a contiauous and unbroken 
tradition of at least twenty centuries—a sufficiently venerable age. 
In proof of this, we adduce evidence so unimpeachable and over- 
whelming, that the Erasmians themselves—those among them, at 
least, who are free from prejudice—admit the force of such evidence 
for that space of time. But they still hold to the view that the 
Greek of an earlier period was pronounced differently. 

No Greek, with any claim to scholarship, pretends that the pro- 
nunciation has remained immutable, or that it is identical in all 
respects with that of classic times. To urge this would be to deny 
the inexorable law of nature, to ignore what passes before our eyes. 
Life is co-existent with modification, and a tendency to change is 


17 ¢ For more than a generation, until very recently, there has been no system of 
pronouncing Greek in the United States which could claim notice on the ground of 
uniformity. Only our older scholars remember the prevalence of the so-called 
“English system,” which uses English vowel-sounds and Latin accents; and they 
would now be unintelligible in most of our schools and colleges. My own efforts 
have been exerted towards bringing some order out of this chaos . . . Harvard 
College has, for the past eighteen years, recommended schools to use the Greek 
accents, to pronounce a as a in father, 7 and € as e in féte and men, 1 asi in machine, 
leaving further details,to each teacher's discretion.’—Prof. W. W. Godwin, Greek 
Grammar, Preface. 

* Mr. William Black describes, in Handsome Humes, the perplexities of a lady 
who, being anxious to show interest in the Greek researches of a friend, inquires of 
him ‘whether she ought to keep to the familiar Mycene, or go half way and say 
Myhene, or go all the way and say Mukenai.’— ‘When I was at school, the common 
practice was to pronounce the names of two of the Greek letters as Hpsitlon and Omicron: 
now such sounds are unknown in schools, and the right (?) pronunciation Epsilon 
and Omicron is universal.’—Dean Alford, The Queen’s English, p. 57. 
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inherent in human things. Greek, asa living and literary language, 
numbers some 2,800 years of continuous existence, and, as a neces- 
sary consequence of this protracted life, it has undergone variations 
in form, and, no doubt, modifications in sound also. Latin has 
remained rigid, having been petrified in death; it is an arrested 
growth, a fossiled relic; while French, German, and English have 
all suffered change and are still in process of considerable modification, 
not only because they are in the activity of life, but because they are 
languages of comparatively recent birth— English more especially so. 
It is therefore quite conceivable that at the earliest stages of the 
formation of the Greek language also, of which we have no historic 
record, very material fluctuations may have taken place, before a 
more or less fixed pronunciation prevailed in Greek-speaking lands, 
along with a literary style. To us, however, Greek makes its first 
appearance ina poem of the highest perfection and of surpassing 
beauty, testifying to an already formed and mature state of the 
language. From this point onward a very decided tendency to con- 
servatism is observable—a tendency characteristic of the entire East. 
Competent Arabic scholars maintain that there has been no per- 
ceptible change in the pronunciation of Arabic '® for the last twelve 
centuries, while Jewish Rabbis pronounce Hebrew traditionally in a 
manner which shows no difference in the Greek Gospel rendering of 
such Hebrew words as Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani. And in regard 
to Greek, whatever there is available, not in the shape of conjecture 
or inference, but in the state of absolute evidence as to its pronun- 
ciation at remote times, it all goes to establish our contention that 
the ascertainable change has been of the slightest kind. 
Inconsiderable modifications of this kind are, as we have seen, 
the outcome of the natural evolution of every living language ; they 
are inseparable from its constant use ; and they are quite legitimate, 
in so far as consistent with the general character and orthoepic princi- 
ples of the language. Fluctuations in the sound-value of the letters 
of the alphabet, slight deviations from some preceding usage, are 
part and parcel of the language itself. They are not forced, or 
ordered, or invented, or conjectured. They are the gradual growth 
of every tongue which is being used as a medium of everyday inter- 
course. They are inherited and transmitted by word of mouth, 
handed down by one generation to another, and they constitute the 
living tradition. But for such manifestation of life the language 
would have been dead. 
Now there is no record of any kind or proof whatsoever that the 
Greeks have at any epoch of their existence broken with this con- 
tinuous linguistic tradition, or that they have started some new, 


” The language itself has remained, in Central Arabia, absolutely stationary and 
unaltered for a much longer space of time. See Sayce, loc. cit. i. 201; ii. 172, 319. 
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fanciful, and arbitrary mode of pronouncing their mother tongue. 
On the contrary, the very fact that, however restricted, the literary 
activity of the language has never ceased; that it continued to be 
taught, as a pure idiom, in schools and monasteries ; and, above all, 
that the most conservative of Christian churches has maintained un- 
altered and alive the word of the Scriptures and the Liturgies, which 
have been the one solace and salvation of the nation during the long 
and dreary night of foreign domination—all this goes to confirm the 
conviction which the Greeks entertain that they have remained faith- 
ful to tradition and usage, speaking their tongue as their fathers did 
before them, as sanctioned by inherited precept. We therefore main- 
tain that, in spite of minor changes, the present pronunciation is 
substantially and in all essentials the one in which the Greek people 
as a whole have held converse among themselves ab antiquo. 

At this point it is necessary to advert to the fact that Greek has 
existed as a medium of intercourse, not only during many centuries, 
but also over an extensive area of ground. It has been as widespread 
geographically as it has been abiding in point of time. Consequently 
dialects have always been an essential feature of the tongue, more 
so than in any other language. The Ionic, the olic, the Doric 
dialects, were not mere local idioms; they all attained to a high 
literary excellence. This literary refinement reached its highest 
pitch in the Attic dialect, originally a branch of Ionic, but subse- 
quently enriched and modified by other Greek idioms and many 


foreign usages.*”” Hence it is often mistaken as the primary, most 
prevalent, and all but exclusive literary form of Greek. But, as 
Professor Godwin remarks, ‘this is a position to which the Attic has 
no claim, on the ground of age or primitive forms, in respect to which 
it holds a rank below the other dialects.’ Not only so, but Attic was 
restricted in point both of locality and time to a small portion of the 
Greek people, as the well-known lines of Poseidippos express it: 


“EAAds pev ore pia, modes 5€ mreloves* 
ernie re a 

ov pév arrexifers, nix’ dv horny déyns 

avrov tev’, of & “EXAnves €AAnviloper. 


Dialects, then, and local idioms *'! were marked features, both in 
literature and in pronunciation, the peculiarities of which were in 


20 “Exeita pwvhy Thy wacay akovovtes, ekeActavro rotro wey ek Tis, ToUTO Be ex Tis. 
Kal of pty “EAAnves Idiqg waAAov Kal pwri Kal Sialtn Kal oxhmati xpavrat. "*AOnvaios Se 
nexpapévy ¢ amdytwy Trav ‘EAAhvwr Kat BapBdpwy.—Xenoph. Ath. Rep. ii. 8. 

21 Obre ty Mos ear) Kab’ Exdorny Siddexrov’ wodAal yap Awpldes xa) ’ArO(Ses.—Sextus 
Emp. This was so from the earliest times. ‘The Ionians do not all speak the same 
language, but use in different places four different dialects. Towards the south 
their first city is Miletus, next to which lie Myus and Priéné; all these three are in 
Caria and have the same dialect. Their cities in Lydia are the following: Ephesus, 
Colophon, Lebedus, Teos, Clazomenx, and Phocwa. The inhabitants of these towns 
have none of the peculiarities of speech which belong to the first-named cities, but 
use a dialect of their own. There remain three other Ionian towns, two situate in 
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antiquity so distinct as to betray easily the origin of those who spoke. 
Similar dialectic variations characterise the geographical distribution 
of the race to the present day, and, in many respects, reflect ancient 
Greek idioms more vividly than anything preserved to us in classic 
authors. A Greek of to-day can readily discern, not only from 
idiomatic form, but from sound peculiarities, natives of Constantinople, 
Trebizonde, Smyrna, Cyprus, Crete, Chio, Epirus, the Ionian Islands, 
Northern Greece, or Attica.” These distinguishing diversities of form 
and sound in speech are as marked in Greece, as the peculiarities 
observable in the English of a Yorkshireman, a Scotchman, an Irish- 
man, a New Englander, and a Virginian, But they never were in 
Ancient Greece, nor are they to-day, so wide apart as the complete 
divergence, both in dialect and pronunciation, which renders the 
Italian of a Piedmontese or a Sicilian incomprehensible to a Tuscan, 
and which makes of Plattdeutsch and Wienerisch a foreign tongue 
to the ears of a Hanoverian. The Greek language, with all its 
ups and downs, has remained one and indivisible, has survived on 
the lips of the people, in spite of literary decadence and political 
vicissitudes. There is unity in its diversity. And of it it may well 
be said: ‘Plus ¢a change, plus c’est la méme chose.’ 

This digression was necessary in order to fix more precisely the 
contentions of the Erasmians. What do they claim to have dis- 
covered or re-established? The time is within the recollection of 
many when it was hardly possible to meet with an English student of 
Greek who was not intimately convinced that the form of Erasmian 
pronunciation prevalent in England represented the selfsame sounds 
which emanated from the lips of Pericles and Plato; and that the 
traditional pronunciation (of which, as a matter of fact, he had meagre, 
if any, conception) was a mongrel concoction of recent date, absolutely 


isles, namely Samos and Chios ; and one upon the mainland, which is Erythre. Of 
these, Chios and Erythre have the same dialect, while Samos possesses a language 
peculiar to itself. Such are the four varieties of which I spoke.’—Herodotus, i. 142 
(Rawlinson’s translation). And Strabo (viii. a, 2), after referring to the distribution of 
the four principal dialects, states that in many localities a variously mixed .Molodoric 
dialect prevailed, while, in his own time, different idioms obtained in different towns. 

*2 The modern dialects have remained so closely identified to those of Ancient 
Greece in point of localisation and degree of divergence, that in Chios and Samos we 
still meet with peculiar idioms, while in Lesbos, where we know that the -Eolic 
dialect was spoken with marked phonetic and grammatical modifications, we find to 
this day a local idiom special to that island. The 7rakonian, again, the one dialect 
of the present time that presents material differences in sound and vocabulary, is 
without doubt a survival, amid the rocky and inaccessible fastnesses of Lakonia, of 
those ‘ Lakonisms’ which are not to be met with in the classic tongue, but which 
are recorded by ancient lexicographers. In the south of Italy, near Lecce and in the 
Terra d’Otranto, there are some ten small townships where Greek is still spoken by 
the descendants of refugees from Epirus, after the Turkish conquest. Their idiom 
is mixed with Italian, the peculiar sounds of which they have adopted. Gibbon (ch. 
lxii., note 58) refers to Ducange (Glossar. Grec., Preef. p. 8), who speaks of ‘ seventy 
dialects of the vulgar Greek’ on the authority of Theodosius Zygomalas, a modern 
grammarian, But this is manifestly an Oriental figure of speech. 
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at variance with the orthoepy of classic times. More sober and more 
scholarly views have obtained of late. But the notion is none the 
less widespread that the actual pronunciation is corrupt and that we 
have lost the thread of ancient Greek tradition, that the Erasmians 
have recovered it, and that, more especially. they have discovered 
the refinements of Attic classicism—namely, the niceties of voice- 
modulation which, no doubt, were a feature of the Athenian speech 
during the fifth century z.c. I believe the more moderate Eras- 
mians confine their claim to this much, They do not pretend 
to reproduce at will the different stages through which the pro- 
nunciation of Greek must have passed, from the Homeric to the 
Alexandrine times, or to represent alternately the various forms 
which it must have assumed in the several Greek colonies, from 
Pontus to the Pillars of Hercules. 

This being so, the burden of proof rests with them. The 
admission that certain changes—sanctioned by time and usage— 
have crept into the present pronunciation, does not in itself establish 
the accuracy of another and a novel method of pronouncing which 
possesses neither the authority of tradition nor the confirmation of 
a widespread practice, but which has been simply invented some three 
hundred and fifty years ago. It is not enough to affirm loosely, or 
even to argue more or less satisfactorily, that the traditional pro- 
nunciation is not of that of the Athenians of 400 n.c. The Erasmians 
must show conclusively that our pronunciation is absolutely at fault, 
or, at least, that it does not represent substantially the manner of 
speech of the entire Greek people, as handed down to us for twenty 
consecutive centuries. They must above all adduce absolute evidence 
that the Attic of Pericles and Plato was pronounced, not differently 
from the Greek of to-day—that is not enough: it is a mere 
negation—but conformably to their philological theories, to their 
conjectures and to their assumptions. Dr. Blass, the most earnest 
and most able of living advocates of the Erasmian heresy (for it is 
nothing else) declares : ‘I shall disregard practice and keep to scien- 
tific discovery; for as such, and, indeed, a very great discovery, I 
regard the achievement of Erasmus and his predecessors and followers’ 
(English Translation, p. 7). The greater, the more important the 
discovery, the more complete the evidence must be, in order to 
carry conviction. There must be no hiatus or hesitation about it, 
no abstract surmise. The most scientific and most irrefutable proof 
must be forthcoming. Else the upstart innovation is out of court. 

Now, what evidence have the Erasmians to offer? Fanciful 
theories which, however erudite, remain undemonstrated, and philo- 
logical conjectures, the ingenuity of which lends them no authority. 
We shall see, later on, that the whole ‘discovery’ rests upon a hoax, 
which took root in a soil already permeated by prejudice and pedantry. 
The Erasmian theory relies mainly upon unsupported assumptions, 
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abstract surmises and a display of casuistry, which constitutes its 
most remarkable feature. It assumes that certain data, as to which 
there is no reasonable doubt, are historically untenable ; while it lays 
down principles which cannot possibly be maintained in the face 
of proven facts. Erasmus and his early partisans cut their way out 
of every difficulty, as Dr. Engel has shown, by phrases such as these : 
‘Extra controversiam est ; Luce clarius est ; Nemo est qui dubitet ; 
atnon dubium est quin Latinorum ai respondeat ’—it being the fact 
that, to this day, no one has yet succeeded in determining how the 
Latin ai was pronounced, Later Erasmians, again, declare anything 
which lacks proof to be ‘ self-evident,’ or that it was so ‘ originally ’"— 
urspriinglich, vom Anfang an, &. We are not told, however, to 
what epoch this refers, whether to that of Cadmus, or Homer, or 
Peisistratus. In a word, neither reason is given for objections, nor 
evidence offered for assumptions ; all is theoretical and arbitrary. So 
that, with the exception of some evidence as to a measure of modifica- 
tion in sounds, which we hold to be legitimate, and of certain proofs 
as to the peculiarities of the Attic idiom, for which we adduce 
instances in existence even to the present day, the efforts of modern 
Erasmians are not far removed for fatuity from Erasmus’s famous 
Dialogue. , 
Those who have had the patience to peruse that Dialogue will 
admit that the grotesque solemnity with which Erasmus expounds 
his objections to the traditional pronunciation carries far less convic- 
tion than the humorous gravity of Archbishop Whately’s inimitable 
brochure on Historic Doubts relative to Napoleon Buonaparte. Nay, 
one may justly consider Mr. Ignatius Donnelly’s famous Baconian 
Cryptographic key to the true authorship of Shakespeare’s plays as a 
much more creditable performance, in the way of literary paradox, 
than Erasmus’s Dialogue. And, to go further afield for a parallel, I 
may instance Coin’s Financial School, a booklet which professes to 
have discovered in ‘ free and unlimited coinage of silver’ a panacea 
for the ills that afflict modern society. For plausibility of argument 
and hollowness of substance, it can well compare with Erasmus’s 
sophisms. Each and all of ‘ Coin’s’ assumptions have been shown, 
time out of mind, to be unfounded and untrue. Nevertheless some 
400,000 copies of the work have already been sold in the United 
States, bringing toits author equal fame and greater fortune than the 
Dialogue secured for Erasmus, and testifying to the fascination 
which misleading conclusions often exercise over the minds of men. 
It is the incurable tendency of the human mind to admit hastily 
and on insufficient evidence that which pleases a prevalent disposi- 
tion. Men are naturally prone to lend faith to what flatters or 
mystifies them, what promises to realise their dreams, to satisfy their 
desires, or to alleviate their difficulties. 
When Erasmus’s Dialogue first appeared, the times were times of 
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doubts and upheavals; and those who laboured to learn Greek found 
themselves in difficulties. Let us, then, consider how the ‘ discovery’ 
was led up to, and how it was that this extraordinary theory took 
root. 


III 


Christianity was propagated by means of the Greek language. 
In it the earliest liturgies were composed and it was the mother- 
tongue of most of the early Bishops of Rome. To this day the 
Catholic Church repeats the Kyrie Eleison and the Trisagion* in 
the traditional pronunciation in which it received them from the 
Greeks. After the fall of the Western Empire a faint flicker of Greek 
learning was kept up in Catholic monasteries, and it was only on the 
establishment of the Franks at Constantinople, and parts of the Morea 
that Greek began again to be studied in Italy, owing to the closer 
relations which the Venetians and the Genoese maintained with the 
Greeks of Byzantium. 

At first it found but few votaries, for,as Petrarch states in a letter 
to Boccaccio, there were at that time (1360) not more than ten men 
in Italy able to read Homer inthe original. In the following genera- 
tion, however, a growing thirst for Greek studies pervaded Italy, and 
Manuel Chrysoloras, the distinguished statesman and man of letters, 
whom the Emperor Manuel Palzologus had sent on a mission to 
Richard the Second of England, was prevailed upon by his Italian 
friends and admirers to accept the chair of Greek at Florence (1395). 
Among those who attended his discourses were the most eminent 
scholars of that time, Leonardo Bruni of Arezzo (Aretinus), Guarino 
of Verona, Francesco Filelfo, Giovanni Aurispa the Sicilian, Palla 
Strozzi, and others. 

Chrysoloras was followed by more learned Greeks—Joannes 
Argyropoulos, Theodorus Gaza, George of Trebizonde, and others— 
who taught the language in Venice, Padua, Florence, Rome, and Paris. 
Among their many illustrious pupils Johann Reuchlin of Pfortzheim 
must here be referred to. The name of Reuchlin—which, according to 
the literary fashion of the time, was Hellenised into Capnion (Phor- 
censis)—is memorable in this discussion as applied to the followers of 
the traditional pronunciation, known among Germans as Reuchlin- 
dans, in contradistinction to the Erasmians; for Reuchlin was the 
first who, with the teaching of Greek, introduced that pronunciation 
into Germany.“ It was on hearing him speak Greek faultlessly that 

23 Agios o theos, agios ischiros, agios athanatos, eleison imas; said on Good Friday ; 
the Italian pronunciation being very similar to the Greek. 

24 Reuchlin learnt Greek from George Hieronymus of Sparta, a Constantino- 
politan refugee, and he himself taught it first at Poictiers (1479) by the aid of an 
elementary grammar, MixporaiSela, which he composed with the help of Hieronymus, 


but which was never published (F. Barham, Life of Johan Reuchlin, 1843, p. 50). In 
other of his numerous works, however, and especially in his Rudimenta Hebraica, as 
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Argyropoulos is said to have exclaimed that Greece had taken her 
flight over the Alpsp—Tovyapodv cai ras” Adres, quar éEorxiaBévtor, 
imepérrn 7) “EdXas ! 

A still more powerful impetus to the study of Greek in the West 
was given by the many illustrious scholars and ecclesiastics, Pletho, 
Bessario, Gennadius, and others, who accompanied the Emperor 
John Palzologus to the Council of Ferrara, better known as that of 
Florence (1439). The controversy in which they engaged, as to the 
rival merits of Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy, centred the atten- 
tion of the learned world of that day, and the Platonic Academy, 
which Lorenzo the Magnificent established at Florence, was power- 
fully instrumental to the spread of Greek learning throughout Europe. 

But it was the fall of Constantinople that drove to the West the 
flower of Greek intellect and culture. Although the ground had 
already been prepared by their predecessors, it is to the influx of 
those noble refugees, Janus and Constantine Lascaris, Mussurus, 
Callierges, Vlastos, Chalcocondylas, and their fellow-workers, that the 
enthusiasm for classic literature, which now pervaded the whole of 
Europe, must mainly be ascribed. They became centres of en- 
lightenment in Italy, France, and Spain; they established the first 
libraries in the West ; they prepared and annotated the first editions 
of the Greek classics, issued from the presses of Aldus, Alopa, 
Stephanus, and others ; and they carried with them everywhere the 
Promethean spark which was to illuminate the West. 

In imparting their language these Greek scholars taught it as it 
was then spoken by the entire Greek race—as a living tongue, in its 
traditional pronunciation. Noone thought of disputing its authority, 
or of reading the writings of the ancients in any other way than that 
which those men had brought with them. No one dreamt, at that 


wellas ina letter to Bebel (1501), he insists, as Dr. Ludwig Geiger has shown (Johan 
Reuchlin, sein Leben und seine Werke, 1871, pp. 101, 102), on the authenticity of the 
traditional pronunciation. Reuchlin was one of the most learned and most eminent 
men of his age, and he is constantly referred to as trilingue miraculum, Phenia lit- 
terarum, Eruditorum “Adda, &c. Merle d’Aubigné (J/istory of the Reformation, vol. i. 
pp. 101-3), who relates at length the incidents of his meeting with Argyropoulos at 
Rome, speaks of Reuchlin as ‘ the man chosen by God’s providence for this task ’—to 
secure the triumph of the faith, through the study of Greek and Hebrew sacred 
literature. He was certainly a man of a loftier character and of a more profound 
learning than Erasmus, who speaks of him in terms of the highest admiration, and 
who, on his death, heralded him as in heaven, in a dialogue entitled Apotheosis Cap- 
nionis. Considering the confusion which Erasmus wrought later on, it is amusing to 
notice how, in the Apotheosis, he prayed God to ‘confound the tongues of the false 
apostles who are confederate to underprop the wicked tower of Babel.’ 

23 ‘It may be affirmed that more books and more knowledge were included within 
the walls of Constantinople than could be dispersed over the extensive countries of 
the West.’ ‘The language of Constantinople was spread beyond the Alps, and the 
natives of France, Germany and England imparted to the country the sacred fire 
which they had kindled in the schools of Florence and Rome.’—Gibbon, Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. viii. pp. 106, 117 (Milman and Smith's edition). 
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time, of denying to the Greeks what was never refused to any other 
people—namely, the natural prerogative of determining the hereditary 
pronunciation of their own tongue. No one questioned their com- 
petence ; for it was recognised, as Gibbon explains, that ‘in their 
lowest servitude the subjects of the Byzantine throne were still 
possessed of a golden key that could unlock the treasury of an- 
tiquity—of a musical and prolific language that gives a soul to the 
objects of sense, end a body to the abstractions of philosophy.’* Their 
pupils, therefore, transmitted to their followers the pronunciation 
they had received from their Greek masters. And Greek continued 
to be read and spoken as a living language, being universally so 
accepted in the West, for some three generations after the fall of 
Constantinople. 

That event, however, had far-reaching consequences, in more than 
one sense. During the four succeeding centuries the Greeks seemed 
to have disappeared as a nation from among the peoples of the earth. 
They gave no sign of national life; the silence of death had come 
over Greece and her children. The very existence of such a nation 
was doubted; and with the extinction of political life, their very 
language was supposed to have died out. But for the effacement of 
the Greek State, doubts as to pronunciation of the Greek language 
would, in all probability, never have assumed a practical aspect. 

With the gradual demise of the Greek scholars and the closing of 
the colleges and printing presses over which they presided in the 
West, the authority of their tradition vanished. Their precepts 
began to be disregarded and, amid the political vicissitudes which 
followed in Europe, their very recollection was soon obliterated. 
The exponents of Greek thought and Greek speech were no longer 
the illustrious refugees of Byzantium ; and those who continued to 
learn Greek did so no longer from the living word. There was no 
one to rectify and maintain the pure sounds of a pronunciation which, 
at best, presented peculiar difficulties and required considerable effort, 
if not from an Italian or a Spaniard, yet from a French, German, Dutch, 
or English tongue. The earlier enthusiasm for the Greek language 
gradually gave place to considerations of expediency. The embarrass- 
ment of keeping up a pronunciation strange and alien, beset with 
difficulties, and distasteful to those who now learnt Greek from books 
alone, engendered an opposition which sought justification in philo- 
logical doubts as to the authenticity of the traditional sounds, and 
permitted the gradual adoption of a more or less arbitrary mode of 
giving voice to a language now generally considered dead. 

Such was the evolution of feeling, and such were the physical 
causes which prepared the way leading up to the acceptance of the 
Erasmian theory, the birth of which they in fact had rendered 


26 Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ch. 1xvi. vol. viii. p. 108. 
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inevitable. Referring to this period of transition, J. Mich. Langius in 
his Philologia Barbaro-Greca, Exercit, Philolog. (Norimberg. 1707) 
says: ‘People now began, contrary to the custom of the ancients, to 
pronounce the letter 8 as 6 in the Latin language is commonly 
sounded ; the letter » they made equivalent toe long; the diphthongs 
at, et, oc they twisted, in an execrable manner and with a harsh sound, 
almost into two distinct vowels; with many other conceits of the 
kind.’ From this it is clear that the gradual assimilation of the 
sounds of Greek letters to the alphabets of the several countries where 
Greek was taught, was the result, not of conviction urising out of 
philological research, but rather of supineness seeking expediency, 
and of a falling off in the manner of teaching Greek. 

The advocates of the Erasmian system, anxious to show that that 
theory existed from the first, make much of the circumstance that 
Aldus ‘in his little wapepyov,’ as Dr. Blass (p. 2) puts it, had ex- 
pressed some doubts as to the probable sound of certain vowels in 
classic times. The exact facts of the case, however, minimise the 
importance of those doubts. To his edition of Lascaris’ Greek 
Grammar, issued in 1512, Aldus added the Ilepi Avadéxt wv of Joannes 
Grammaticus, with a Latin version and some notes of his own. To- 
wards the end of those notes he makes a short digression, as to the 
probable dialectic sound of some of the vowels and diphthongs. He 
begins with the words, ‘ Hoc loco non videtur silentio,’ &c., but he 
soon reverts to his main purpose : ‘ Sed ad propositum.’ Thus, in its 
original form, this short note does not constitute anything like a 
treatise with a special purpose. It was only later, and after the 
promulgation of Erasmus’s theory, that this note was extracted from 
Lascaris’ Grammar and published in a separate form, for the first 
time, in the pirated Cologne Edition (1529) of the famous ‘ Dialogue.’ 
And it was then also furnished by the editor with a title, which it 
had never before possessed, ‘ Aldi Manutii de vitiata vocalium ac 
diphthongorum prolatatione Mdpepyov.’ 

It is thus manifest that in writing an annotation, which does not 
exceed 650 words in all, Aldus had not a subversive or even a reform- 
ing object in view. He merely indulged in an academic speculation, 
a philological inquiry. Else Aldus would not have adopted Greek, as 
it was then pronounced by his Greek friends and fellow-workers, not. 
only as the exclusive and obligatory language of the New Academy * 
which he had founded, but also as the prescribed medium of daily 
intercourse in his own household and printing office. Moreover, 
neither in the Grammaticer Institutiones Grace (1515), of which he 
was the author and publisher, nor in his edition of Craston’s Dictio- 
narium Grecum, to which he added a preface, does Aldus show the 


7 Dr. Thomas Linacré, physician to Henry VIII., founder and first President of 
the College of Physicians, and Erasmus himself, were members of Aldus's Academy. 
Vor. XXXVIJI—No, 224 ZZ 
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least disposition to call into question or to modify the accepted 
pronunciation ; for both he and Scaliger the elder, Melanchthon, 
(Ecolampadius, and the other contemporary scholars admitted it as 
legitimate and normal. 

The achievement of disturbing that venerable tradition, by invent- 
ing a new-fangled pronunciation for Greek and Latin, and presenting 
it as ancient and genuine, was reserved for Erasmus, the renowned 
Rotterdam scholar, who startled his contemporaries with the publica- 
tion, in 1528, of his De Recta latini grecique sermonis pronunciatione 
Dialogus. The controversy which it provoked, and which was waged 
with exceptional stubbornness in the University of Cambridge, has 
lasted, with but short intermissions, ever since. It constitutes the 
history of this question of the pronunciation of Greek more especially ; 
and in a second article we shall follow its varying phases from that 
time to the present day. 

J. GENNADIUS. 
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A GREAT UNIVERSITY FOR LONDON 


WHEN the London University was founded in 1836 it was a question 
whether it should be a teaching or examining university, and it was 
determined in the latter sense by a comparatively small majority of 
the House of Commons. Ever since its foundation, many lovers of 
education regretted that this opportunity of having a complete 
university in London had been lost. The university, as a board of 
examination and graduation, has now been in operation for fifty-nine 
years, and has fulfilled its mission with dignity and ability. So far 
as mere examining functions can influence the education of a nation, 
the London University has justified the expectations of its founders. 
Two Royal Commissions and one Committee of the Privy Council 
have made inquiries as to its working, and all three have come to the 
conclusion that a mere examining university is not sufficient for 
London, and that a teaching university is absolutely indispensable. 

The existing London University has no doubt stimulated and 
directed the studies of many persons untouched by the older 
universities, and has held up a high standard of attainment, which 
has influenced higher education in all parts of the empire.’ No one 
has ever accused the London University of being lax or perfunctory 
in the discharge of its functions. But it labours under the cardinal 
defect of being only an examining board, which necessarily forces 
education into fixed grooves. A real university should rather be the 
index of the teaching ability of its constituent colleges in relation to 
graduation, and should also be the promoter of the sciences taught 
in them. 

Graduation is not the end of university education, or even the 
beginning of intellectual productivity. It is simply the outward and 
visible sign that the graduate has a certain amount of knowledge, 
being like the Mint stamp, which does not add value to the gold, 
though it certifies that a given quantity of gold is in the coin. 


' IT am glad to bear this testimony, because I have criticised the university as 
being a mere examining board in a pamphlet called Teaching Unirersitics and 
Examining Boards, which passed through four editions, and was reprinted and 
circulated by Trinity College, Dublin. 
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Modern universities are realising the fact that the calibration of 
intellectual power is not the most important condition of their exist- 
ence. A higher function even than teaching is the development 
of a love for learning and science, so that the teachers and the taught, 
in the corporate university, may not only be the possessors and dis- 
tributors, but also thecreators and promoters, of knowledge. This fuller 
conception of a university has become prominent during the last fifty 
years. Universities now are more like the ancient guilds, which in 
their original charters were styled wniversitas. As the guild had 
its apprentices growing into journeymen, and they into masters, all 
working in their corporate capacity for the progress and promotion 
of their craft, so modern universities have acquired a spirit of emu- 
lation, among students, graduates, and professors, to widen the 
boundaries of knowledge by research. In former times there were 
universities in which the masters predominated, and others, as at 
Bologna, where the students chiefly ruled. Now, the main object is 
to have a combined university, a wniversitas magistrorum et 
scholarium. It is clear that the University of London, as an 
examining and graduating institution, is not fitted in its present 
form to exercise these larger functions of a modern university. It 
does not possess students who can look with pride to the training 
which they enjoyed under its fostering care. The London 
graduates, who are proud of their degrees, cannot have the enthusiastic 
love which a successful student retains for his true Alma Mater ; 
because at the best they can only look upon their university as a 
noverca probans. 

It is needless now to describe in detail the attempts to create a 
teaching university in London. In 1888, Lord Salisbury’s Govern- 
ment appointed a Royal Commission under the presidency of Lord 
Selborne. The Commission reported in favour of a reorganisation of 
the University of London in connection with a federal grouping of 
the more important teaching institutions in London. This scheme 
was supported by the Senate, but was rejected by the Convocation, 
-and_was not adopted by Parliament. After some years the colleges 
themselves petitioned the Privy Council to create a new university 
sander the name of the ‘Gresham University,’ leaving the London 
University out in the cold. An elaborate hearing was given to the 
scheme by a committee of the Privy Council, the Lord President, the 
Earl_Cranbrook, being in the chair. The charter was prepared, but a 
storm of opposition arose inside and outside of Parliament, and the 
charter for a new university was abandoned. Again the Conservative 
Government appointed another Royal Commission in 1892, Earl 
Cowper being chairman, and it reported a scheme in 1894 for found- 
ing a teaching university so as to include the London University as 
the basis of the new organised university. 

As I was a member of the last Commission, I am not likely to 
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misinterpret the spirit of its recommendations. Its main purpose is 
to bring the various colleges of university rank, such as University 
College and King’s College, into thorough organic connection with 
the examining and graduating functions of the reorganised Uni- 
versity of London. There are three types of teaching universities 
in the United Kingdom. First, there is the type of the Scottish 
universities, in which teaching and examining are carried on by the 
university itself. This alsois the type of the great German universi- 
ties. Second, there is the type of the Victoria and Welsh universi- 
ties, in which colleges in various towns are brought together in 
federal connection for graduating purposes. In these cases the. 
professors control the schedules of examination. Lastly, there is 
the type of Oxford and Cambridge. The colleges in these great 
institutions of learning have largely usurped many of the functions 
of the university, though they are now getting into more harmoni- 
ous relations with it. 

The Royal Commission of 1892 considered that the types of 
Edinburgh and Berlin were most suitable for the reorganisation of 
the present London University as a new teaching university. With 
this view, the professors of the colleges are fully represented on the 
Senate, chiefly through an election by the faculties, which are com- 
posed of teachers. These faculties—including arts, science, medicine, 
law, theology, and music—appoint a small ‘ Academic Council’ which 
is the practical executive of the university, and corresponds to the 
Senatus Academicus of the Scotch and German universities. The 
colleges which will form the teaching staff of the university are 
University College, King’s College, the Government School of Science, 
the City and Guilds of London Institute, Bedford College, the ten 
chief medical schools, six theological colleges, and the four colleges of 
music. All of these will be under the visitation of the university, and 
the teachers are to be individually approved by it before their courses 
are recognised for degrees. As the professors of these teaching colleges 
form the faculties of the universities, and as the several faculties 
appoint the Boards of Studies, elect the Academic Council, and 
directly or indirectly appoint one third of the Senate, it is obvious 
that the teachers will have a very large influence in the conduct of 
the new university. They can influence the university by adapting 
the examinations to the varying conditions of progressive science, so 
that the teachers may be enabled to give variety, depth, and scope to 
their teaching. The effect will be that in future the tail will no 
longer wag the dog; but the whole body of the dog will wag the 
tail. The general motive of the new constitution is to give unfettered 
liberty to an approved and recognised professor, that precious 
Lehrfreiheit which the Germans value so much. Under a system of 
graduation controlled by external examination, there is no true 
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liberty of teaching, for that is unduly subordinated to the will of the 
examiners, 

There were two ways by which the old examining University of 
London might be changed into a new modern teaching university. 
The Commissioners condemned the change being made by charter, 
because that under the constitution of the old University required to 
be submitted to the Convocation, which had resisted reform in 1888, 
although the Senate was then willing to carry it out. The Commis- 
sion of 1892 accordingly made the unanimous recommendation that 
the new teaching university should receive its constitution by the 
‘delegated authority of Parliament through a Statutory Commission. 
The words of the report are: ‘We recommend that the changes 
should be effected, not by charter, but by legislative authority and 
by the appointment of a Commission with statutory powers.’ The 
essence of this method is that neither the Convocation nor any other 
authority can intervene between Parliament, which delegates its 
powers, and the Commission which exercises them, subject always 
to the approval or disapproval of Parliament itself. A Statutory 
Commission would receive representations from any interests affected, 
but could not tolerate a veto from any one of them, such as Convo- 
cation, because the Commissioners have their delegated authority 
from Parliament and are subject to it alone. It would be impossible 
to find eminent men to act as Statutory Commissioners, if their 
decisions were subject to revision by any other authority than Parlia- 
ment. 

The scheme of the Royal Commission of 1892 was considered by 
the Senate and Convocation of the London University, and by the 
colleges which are to form part of the new organised university, and 
formal votes in its favour have been passed by them all. No scheme 
hitherto proposed has ever received such general approval. Itis true 
that at first the Convocation, in January, passed the resolution of 
approval by the small majority of twenty-four votes; but, after a 
better acquaintance with the scheme obtained through discussion, it 
confirmed the former resolution by 121 majority, or by nearly two to 
one of the members present, at the meeting in May. The Convocation 
meets in London, and is not attended by many of the provincial 
graduates, who are less interested in the question than the metropo- 
litan members, as they naturally feel more keenly the disability of 
the great metropolis in not having a teaching university. Sir John 
Lubbock, in his recent election address, obviously mistook the posi- 
tion of Convocation, when he advocated that the Statutory Commis- 
sion should submit its schemes to the town and country graduates 
through voting papers, and be subject to their veto. No Statutory 
Commissioner would accept office on such degrading conditions. It is 
not, therefore, surprising that the lovers of science, among whom 
Sir John Lubbock is naturally classed, signed a formal protest against 
his proposal. This protest, signed by Lord Kelvin, the President of 
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the Royal Society, and other distinguished fellows, showed that 
any such intervention of Convocation would be injurious to the 
interests of learning and science, and be fatal to all university reform, 
Statutory Commissions have reorganised Oxford and Cambridge, and 
the Scotch Universities, but they rested on Parliament alone, and 
not on the approval of existing academic authorities. The late 
Government authorised me to bring in a Bill on their behalf, to 
carry out the scheme of the Royal Commission by the appointment 
of a Statutory Commission. The Bill was warmly supported by Lord 
Herschell, who is the Chancellor of the University of London, and, 
therefore, represented its interests. The Bill was read a first time, 
and was about to be read a second time when the dissolution took 
place. Fortunately, the subject is in no way connected with party 
politics, and the new Government can scarcely fail to carry into 
effect the recommendations of a Royal Commission appointed by the 
former Government of Lord Salisbury. 

The present University of London is imperial in its scope. It 
is an examining body for students presenting themselves from 
all parts of the British Empire. The Bill introduced provides 
that the newly constituted university should be bound to continue 
this imperial character. It is no doubt essential that the final 
examination for both external and internal students should require 
the same standard of knowledge for both classes, and should be 
identical, so far as identity is consistent with the educational 
interests of either class. Such a system prevails in Trinity College 
in Dublin, and on the whole works well. There was more divergence of 
opinion among the Commissioners upon this subject than upon any 
other, but there was still a considerable majority for retaining the im- 
perial character of the London University. Taking the averageofthree 
years—1889 to 1891—the degrees for passes and honours were drawn 
from London colleges and institutions in the proportion of 36 per 
cent. ; from provincial colleges and institutions, 27 per cent.; and 
from private study, 37 per cent. The imperial character of the 
university, as distinguished from its metropolitan character, cannot 
and ought not to be ignored. The Royal Commission specially 
recommend that a standing board shall be appointed to watch over 
the imperial functions of the university. It is quite possible that 
with the fuller development of provincial universities and colleges 
the external demand upon London universities may lessen, but at 
present it is too large to be neglected. There is a growing desire 
among many persons who are occupied during the day to attend 
classes in the evenings, under the University Extension movement, or 
at well-equipped technical schools, especially in London, where the 
liberality of the City companies and aid from the County Council 
have enabled thousands of students to obtain facilities for a higher 
education than is afforded by the popular schools. The Commission 
felt that such external students, studying at evening schools, should 
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not be excluded from examination, if their education reached a suffi- 
ciently high standard. The County Council are especially anxious. 
that the claims of such students should not be forgotten. The Statu- 
tory Commissioners will be able to make rules in regard to this class 
of students, who were fully in the mind of the Royal Commissioners 
when they recommended a special board for the extension of univer- 
sity teaching, and when they made a division of the science faculty 
into pure and applied science. The spirit of these recommendations. 
will commend itself to the Statutory Commissioners, who should 
be left free to adjust the claims of evening schools after hearing 
evidence of those interested in their working. 

I need not go into further detail as to the general scheme for 
reconstituting the University of London. Its future success will 
largely depend upon the support it receives from public bodies and 
from the wealthy citizens of this great metropolis. In the constitu- 
tion of the Senate, great care is taken to obtain the co-operation of 
leading public bodies. The Government, the County Council, the 
Corporation of London, the City and Guilds Institute, the Mercers’ 
Company as representative of Gresham College, are invited to nomi- 
nate members to the Senate, as well as the learned societies and the 
professional colleges of medicine, surgery, and law. A Senate 
merely consisting of teachers from the colleges and graduates from 
Convocation would not give that support to a central university 
such as is necessary for its success. It must become the centre of 
intellectual activity, and not only the pride of graduates, but also the 
pride of London. In this country Government only comes to the 
assistance of great undertakings when the people have done their 
part. It will require much larger resources than the newly consti- 
tuted university can acquire by its associated colleges to make it 
adequate for the needs of our huge metropolis. London has not yet 
realised the extent of the aid which must be given if the new teaching 
university is to be properly equipped, not only for teaching existing 
knowledge, but also for exercising the functions of research, so as to 
extend the boundaries of knowledge. I will illustrate this by a single 
example. France before the Revolution had twenty-three autonomous 
universities in the provinces, all of them being local centres of intel- 
lectual life. Napoleon, in 1808, with the power of a despot and the 
instincts of a drill sergeant, reconstituted the University of Paris into- 
the single University of France, and destroyed the twenty-three 
autonomous universities. After the Franco-German war the Institute 
of France declared that the intellectual marasmus thus produced was. 
the chief cause of their national disaster, and the French Republic 
have since then been making gigantic efforts to promote true uni- 
versity education and to decentralise the system.’ Strasburg, as a 


? As an example of the serious efforts of France, not only through the central’ 
government but also through the localities, it may be mentioned that the Municipal 
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result of the war, passed from France to Germany. Germany had to 
consider how Strasburg, with its small and feeble teaching faculties, 
could be converted into a real university of teaching and research. In 
population Strasburg is insignificant as compared with London, and 
yet Germany, in reorganising that university, has spent 711,000/. 
in reconstruction of buildings and equipment of laboratories, and 
annually votes 50,607/. for its maintenance. Luckily in London we 
have two excellent colleges—King’s College and University College— 
already doing admirable work both in teaching and research, but both of 
them crippled from want of resources. I have no fear that in course 
of time London will provide bountifully for its future teaching uni- 
versity and existing colleges. At present London does not aid the latter 
so much as the small canton of Ziirich, with 237,000 people, does for its 
university and technological college. A great university for London 
will ultimately require large resources, but these, I feel sure, will be 
provided in time by the generosity of the citizens of our metropolis. 
At present the London professors, when they attain distinction, 
rarely remain long in the metropolis, because the provincial univer- 
sities, more liberally endowed, are enabled to tempt them to join 
their academic staff. Even our Royal Society is now staffed from the 
provinces. Lord Kelvin, its President, hails from Glasgow University, 
and its senior secretary from Cambridge. I do not think that one of 
the five officers of the Royal Society has a permanent residence in 
London. This great city ought to be the centre of intellectual life 
to the nation, but it is not. It possesses magnificent museums, 
galleries, and collections—in fact, all the material to take a large part 
in developing the intellect of the nation. With this unsurpassed 
material, its higher education is less organised than that of any 
capital of Europe. It is the old story that there may be a wealth of 
materials necessary to construct a great edifice, which is not even 
begun because there are disputes as to the plan of erection. The 
ground is encumbered with stone, brick, iron, mortar, wood, and glass, 
but they lie mouldering on the ground because the owners of the com- 
peting materials cannot compose their quarrels. All of the materials 
combined would make a better building than each separately, but 
hitherto it has been impossible to obtain a union of interests. At 
last this has been practically achieved by the last Royal Commission. 
The dissolution prevented the late Government from passing their 
Bill. It will be incumbent on the new Parliament and the new 
Government to use the favourable opportunity, especially as the latter 
cannot forget that the Royal Commission was the creation of a Con- 
servative Government. London must have a teaching university 
worthy of the great metropolis of a great nation. 

PLAYFAIR. 


Council of Lille has just completed laboratories for practical instruction in physics, 
chemistry, and natural history at a cost exceeding 140,000/. 
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THE NEED FOR 
AN ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION 


Tue Antarctic regions present a vast field for scientific research, and 
some of the objects of an expedition, on an adequate scale, are of 
such great practical utility that the question of despatching it has 
become one of urgency. Meanwhile the mention of ‘black whales’ 
by Sir James Ross, in the narrative of his voyage published in 1847, 
has induced adventurers, both in Scotland and Norway, to send 
vessels in search of that valuable Balena Mysticetus which has been 
almost exterminated in the north. For its whalebone is worth 
something like 1,500/. a ton, without counting the oil. Sir James 
Ross never said that he saw the ‘ right whale,’ or Balena Mysticetus, 
nor is it in the least degree likely that the same species exists in 
both polar regions, with the tropics intervening. But his use of the 
term ‘black whale,’ a term applied to the ‘right whale,’ raised the 
hopes of adventurers, and in recent years whaling vessels have been 
despatched to the south both from Dundee and from Norway, of 
course without the desired commercial profits, but with interesting 
geographical results. The animal technically called the ‘blue whale’ 
is common enough, and no doubt it is to this formidable denizen of 
the Antarctic seas that Sir James applied the term ‘black,’ which 
has proved so misleading to recent adventurers. The ‘blue 
whale’ yields about ten tons of oil, and half a ton of inferior 
whalebone, worth perhaps 200/. A large ‘right whale,’ with a ton of 
whalebone and twenty tons of oil, would be worth from 1,500/. 
to 2,000/. The difference is considerable. 

In 1893 the venerable whaling adventurer Commander Svend 
Foyn, of Tonsberg in Norway, resolved to despatch a vessel from 
Australia in the direction of the Victoria Land of Sir James Ross, 
to ascertain whether an Antarctic ‘ right whale’ exists or not, and 
to set the question at rest. The ship, named the Antarctic, 
sailed from Melbourne on the 28th of September, 1894, under the 
command of Captain Kristensen. The manager, Mr. H. Bull, was 
on board, and a young Norwegian surveyor and teacher of natural 
science in Australia, Mr. C. Egeberg Borchgrevink, joined the 
expedition as a volunteer. We have an able report, with illustrative 
charts, by the captain; an account of the voyage, from a commercial 
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point of view, from Mr. Bull, who also took several photographs ; and 
two very interesting papers by Mr. Borchgrevink, who did excellent 
service on board by assisting to draw the track chart, by making 
sketches, taking the meteorological observations, and collecting 
specimens. 

There is no doubt that the region round the South Pole is 
occupied by a continent of great size, generating enormous icebergs 
in vast numbers. In 1841 Sir James Ross passed through the 
intervening pack ice, and reached open water beyond, which enabled 
him to discover a portion of the continent, consisting of a very lofty 
range of mountains, with one active volcano rising to 12,400 feet 
above the level of the sea. He named it Victoria Land, and 
penetrated beyond the seventy-eighth parallel. This memorable 
achievement was done in two bluff-bowed sailing vessels. Steamers 
have since added 100 per cent. to the power of exploring the southern 
polar seas. The pack ice drifts northwards in vast quantities, 
together with innumerable icebergs, during the summer, leaving an 
open sea in the space whence they have drifted. It will be under- 
stood, therefore, that Antarctic exploration means the passage 
through the pack ice. Up to the present year this had been done 
by Sir James Ross alone. Other expeditions had seen the pack, but 
no other had ever passed through it. Captain Cook reached its edge 
in 71° 10’ S., and in 1823 Captain Weddell had the extraordinary 
good fortune to attain a latitude of 74° 15’ S. without meeting 
it. But Cook, Weddell, and Ross were the only navigators who had 
ever crossed the seventieth parallel; the latest voyage, that of Ross 
in 1843, having taken place more than half a century ago. 

These facts gauge the significance of the recent voyage of the 
Antarctic. She crossed the seventieth parallel and penetrated through 
the south polar pack. It was on the 5th of January, 1841, that 
Ross found the line of main pack right ahead of him, and went 
straight for it, breaking through the outer edge without serious 
injury. His splendid audacity was rewarded. In six days he forced 
his way into the open water to the southward, and discovered 
Victoria Land on the 11th of January. Inthe following year he met 
with greater difficulties. The pack was nearly 800 miles across, 
and he encountered gales of wind which called for consummate sea- 
manship to save his vessels from destruction. But he was not to be 
beaten, and he forced his way through the pack again in his clumsy 
old sailing ships. 

The Antarctic entered the main polar pack on the same day as 
Sir James Ross, the 5th of January of the present year. She had 
the great advantage of steam power, and she was favoured with light 
winds and clear weather until the 8th, when an easterly gale was 
experienced. Ross entered the pack in 66° 55’ S. and 174° 34’ E. 
Captain Kristensen gives his position at 67° 23’ S., or 28 miles south 
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of Ross, and 176° 27’ E., or about 40 miles to the eastward of him, 
On the 13th the Antarctic was clear of the pack to the southward, 
the first vessel that ever entered that far southern sea for half a 
century. She was in 69° 50’, so that the pack was here about 250 
miles in thickness. Victoria Land was sighted on the 16th, at the 
point named by Ross after his friend Lord Adare, the late Lord 
Dunraven. He described it as a remarkable projection of high 
volcanic cliffs, forming a strong contrast to the rest of the snow- 
covered coast. Passing southwards the Antarctic reached Possession 
Islands, where Ross had landed on the 18th of January. The captain 
had a boat lowered and went on shore without difficulty, on the 
northern side of one of the larger islands, which he named after his 
employer, Svend Foyn. Here specimens of the rocks and of the 
lowly cryptogamic vegetation were collected. Next day the Aut- 
arctic advanced to the south under easy steam, and on the 21st she 
was off the Coulman Island of Ross, Captain Kristensen had to con- 
sider the interests of his employer and the objects of the voyage, and 
he thought it his duty to turn homewards. He had reached a lati- 
tude of 74° 10'S., within five miles of that attained by Weddell in 
1823, but on a very different meridian. 

Captain Kristensen, in passing Cape Adare, resolved to effect a 
landing on the continent. This had never been done. Sir James 
Ross only landed on one of the Possession Islands, and on Franklin 
Island, in 76° 8’ S. He was very desirous of landing on the coast 
near Cape Adare, but a dense body of ice prevented him, extending 
eight or nine miles from the shore. This was on the 2lst of 
February, 1841. Captain Kristensen was more fortunate. Taking 
Mr. Bull and Mr. Borchgrevink with him, he had a boat lowered and 
steered towards the land. After an hour’s hard pulling a small cape 
was reached, and the landing proved easy. Sitting foremost in the 
boat, the captain jumped on shore as she touched, saying, ‘I have 
the honour of being the first man who ever put foot on South 
Victoria Land.’ It was a very low point, inhabited by millions of 
penguins, forming a breakwater for the deep bay, to the west of 
Cape Adare, named Robertson Bay by Sir James Ross, The spit, 
consisting of rounded stones, is five cables long, with a width at the 
base of three cables. It was named the ‘Antarctic Breakwater.’ 
Here, as at Svend Foyn Island, specimens of stones, lichens, and sea- 
weed were collected and brought on board. The bay was then clear 
of ice. During the return voyage the Antarctic again passed 
through the pack, amidst great numbers of icebergs, and sighted one 
of the Ballery Islands on the 5th of February. She arrived at 
Melbourne on the 11th of March, 1895. 

The largest whales that were seen during the voyage were those 
known as the ‘blue whales,’ which are probably the same as those 
called ‘ black’ by Sir James Ross; and Mr, Bull is of opinion that 
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the oil and inferior whalebone of this species are sufficiently valuable 
to make their capture a highly lucrative business, They are, how- 
ever, more difficult to secure than the ‘right whale,’ and it is only 
lately that Commander Svend Foyn invented the means of capturing 
them. Their resistance is prolonged and desperate, they are very 
powerful, and the carcasses sink instead of floating, as is the case with 
the ‘right whales.’ The Antarctic was not supplied with the 
necessary appliances, although the captain shot himself fast to four 
of them, losing, however, both lines and harpoons. Three other kinds 
were seen. The ‘fin whale’ is a large black cetacean nearly as big 
as the ‘ blue whale,’ which shows its dorsal fin above the water. The 
smaller ‘mincke whale’ is about twenty-five feet long; and there is 
another kind with a white spot across its back and a high dorsal fin. 
The names of equivalent well-known Arctic whales are given to these 
Antarctic kinds, but they are probably of different species. 

Captain Kristensen and Mr. Borchgrevink both noticed the 
peculiar scars and wounds found on the grey seals. The impression 
they gave was that these wounds were inflicted by an animal provided 
with a sword. Sometimes it appeared to have been aimed straight, 
completely penetrating the skin, and sometimes it only produced a 
slight cut. But the wounds were incised, as if inflicted by a sharp 
instrument. On one occasion a young leopard seal was shot with 
several fresh wounds in its body, and drops of blood could be traced 
from the edge of the ice to the spot where it was captured. It seems 
clear that our knowledge of the marine zoology of the Antarctic seas 
is still very incomplete, for no animal has yet been found in them 
capable of inflicting such wounds. 

A collection of birds was made. and, fortunately, Mr. Borchgrevink 
was an accomplished taxidermist, but no addition appears to have 
been made to the avi-fauna of the Ross expedition. The penguins 
were a great source of amusement. 


Several used to keep swimming and playing round the ship as long as she was 
in clear water, apparently highly satisfied with their big companion; but as soon 
as she was stopped they were up on the ice in no time, stretching their necks and 
viewing the ship with a comical sad look, as if they would say, ‘ What a pity ! 
can’t you really manage it any longer ?’ 


Captain Kristensen noticed a strong tidal current flowing north 
along the coast of Victoria Land; at the same time the large jelly 
fish, which he had never seen in very cold water, inclined him to the 
conclusion that there were warm currents from the north. The 
period for observing was, however, too short to enable him to make 
any general observations on winds and currents. 

The result of the cruise, from a mere commercial point of view, 
was represented by 180 seals, two small ‘mincke whales,’ and one 
sperm whale. The loss to the owners is said to have been about 
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5,000/. But it was money well spent from a practical and scientific 
point of view. Such voyages prepare the way for more complete 
investigations. In the end of the year 1893 another Norwegian 
whaling captain, named Larsen, on board the Jason, had crossed the 
Antarctic circle on an almost opposite meridian, to the south of Cape 
Horn. He landed on the eastern side of Graham Land, which may 
be part of the continent, and discovered several islands, one of which, 
named by him Kristensen, was an active volcano. Captain Larsen 
brought back specimens of a fossil coniferous wood, and of lava, and 
reached the sixty-eighth parallel, where he encountered the pack on 
the 10th of December, when in sight of Graham Land. These 
examinations of the polar pack in various directions are very useful, 
and will have the effect of accumulating information which will be of 
great service to a future expedition. It is understood that Mr. 
Borchgrevink is anxious to lead a scientific undertaking on a small 
scale, with the view of reaching Victoria Land at Cape Adare, of 
wintering there, and of making an attempt to penetrate inland in 
the direction of the south magnetic pole. He has received much 
encouragement both in this country and in Australia, and it is 
heartily to be wished that his efforts may be crowned with success. 

- But the time has now arrived for the equipment of a Government 
Antarctic expedition on an adequate scale, after an interval of more 
than half a century. The instructions of the Lords of the Admiralty 
to Sir James Ross were signed on the 14th of September, 1839, and 
the expedition left Chatham on the 25th. The reasons for its 
despatch were that the science of magnetism would be essentially 
improved by an extensive series of observations made in high 
southern latitudes, and that practical navigation must derive benefit 
from every improvement in that science. Now that iron and steel 
ships are so extensively used, the importance of these objects has 
become immeasurably greater, both from a practical and a scientific 
point of view, nor are they the sole objects of such an expedition. 
The science of terrestrial magnetism is at a standstill for want of 
recent observations in the far south. But the practical application 
of this science is of momentous importance to a great mercantile 
community, and it is from this point of view that an Antarctic 
expedition can be shown to be necessary. In this country there are 
no higher authorities on the subject than Professor Riicker and 
Captain Creak, whose views coincide. In a recent letter the latter 
officer remarked that if we had not a fair knowledge of the earth’s 
magnetism we should be unable to send our thousands of iron and 
steel ships over the world with the remarkable precision which due 
care can attain. 

Each of these ships (he continues) is a magnet, and if we would know the 


nature of their magnetism we must first know the nature of their parent magnet— 
the earth. Now the distribution of the earth’s magnetism is well known to be 
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constantly changing. But if we can once acquire a correct knowledge of the earth's 
magnetism for different epochs, scientific men can obtain a series of constants, by 
means of which they will be able to construct in advance those charts of the varia- 
tion of the compass, and of the magnetic dip and force, which are so important to 
navigation. 


This, however, cannot be done without a magnetic survey of the 
Antarctic area, and there is a strong reason why it should be under- 
taken now. For, in the near future, magnetic disturbances are 
expected to be at a minimum, and tbis is therefore the best time 
for magnetic observations in high latitudes, where such disturbances 
are more severely felt than in the temperate zones. 

This is probably the most practical result to be derived from an 
Antarctic expedition, and it is one of capital importance not only to 
this country, but to the commerce of the whole world. It is, how- 
ever, very far from being the sole result. The others are sufficiently 
indicated by the fact that Antarctic research is the necessary comple- 
ment of the Challenger expedition. It is the unanimous opinion 
of all the scientific bodies of the United Kingdom, backed by the 
strongly expressed views of Professor Neumayer of Hamburg, and by 
the concurrence of scientific men in all civilised countries, that south 
polar exploration is not only desirable but necessary. Professor 
Neumayer writes that ‘without an examination and a survey of the 
magnetic properties of the Antarctic regions it is utterly hopeless 
to strive, with prospects of success, at the advancement of the theory 
of the earth’s magnetism.’ 

An Antarctic expedition must be a naval expedition, for the same 
reason that the Challenger expedition was naval, because by no other 
means can the work be effectually done. The observations of various 
kinds will require the closest attention and the delicate manipulation 
of experts. The work must be steady, systematic, and continuous, 
and will be very laborious, and the workers will have to be supplied 
with all the most approved appliances. But if from the point of view 
of the purely scientific man the achievement of Antarctic exploration 
is so desirable, from the point of view of every patriotic Englishman 
it_is still more urgent. 

Work of this kind is, and always has been, most valuable for the 
training of naval officers and men ; and it is more particularly so at 
the present time, when the opportunities of gaining experience at sea 
are not so numerous or so constant as was formerly the case. The 
Navy has a right to the proud and glorious task of achieving those 
great results for the civilised world which are included in Antarctic 
research, and he is no true friend of his country who would deprive our 
naval service of such work. All experience proves that the training 
supplied by the execution of surveys under trying conditions has turned 
out officers specially qualified for conducting the operations of war. 
No man is a better judge than the Admiral of the Fleet, Sir Edmund 
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Commerell. He has declared that his experience of over fifty years 
has taught him that you can Jook nowhere for better officers, in the 
ordinary run of duty, and better seamen, than to polar expeditions, 
‘I believe,’ he concluded, ‘that neither Arctic nor Antarctic work 
will cease, as I am perfectly certain that it is the best school we have 
for our Navy.’ 

The reasons for despatching a naval Antarctic expedition are 
threefold, each one being sufficient in itself. The first is the great 
importance of its results to all branches of science. The second is 
the urgent necessity for executing a magnetic survey in high southern 
latitudes, in the interests of the commerce of this country and of 
the world generally, and to provide for the safe navigation of iron 
and steel ships. The third is the need for such training as is sup- 
plied by maritime exploration in the interests of the naval service— 
a need which is more strongly felt now than in any former period in 
our history. The whole was admirably summed up by the late Lord 
Beaconsfield when, 2s Prime Minister, he announced the decision of 
his Cabinet on a kindred occasion. In despatching such an expedi- 
tion the objects of his Government were to secure ‘the scientific 
advantages to be derived from it,’ and to ‘ encourage that spirit of 
maritime enterprise which has ever distinguished the English 


people.’ 
CLEMENTS R,. MARKHAM. 


The Editor of Tae NineteentH Century cannot undertake 
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